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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


mr. ‘‘ MAXIM GORKY.”’ 


THERE is an old copy-book 
tag which tells us that “ evil 
communications corrupt good 
manners.” Well, now, what 
happens when a bunch of per- 
fectly good fellows are thrown 
together on a job with a couple 
of murderers amongst their 
most willing helpers, and a 
gentlemanly felon as one of 
the most entertaining com- 
panions of their leisure hours ? 
Does their—or, to be more 
personal — did our behaviour 
suffer from it? I can’t believe 
80. Nevertheless, when I con- 
trast our friendly attitude to- 
wards these criminals — who, 
after all, had offended griev- 
ously against society in general 
—with our feelings of distinct 
hostility towards others who 
had done nothing worse than 
trespass on our own pleasure 
or convenience, I cannot help 
wondering whether there had 
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not been some subtle loosening 
of our moral fabric. 

One of our criminals you have 
met already—namely, Mu- 
rashka, the murderer. This 
man, by concentrating his 
criminal tendencies on homi- 
cide, had accounted for the 
respectable total of five people, 
in expiation of which achieve- 
ment he had spent many years 
in the penal settlements of 
Saghalien. Then there was Mr 
Lipko, who was some kind of 
an engineer, also an ex-resident 
of Saghalien. Mr Lipko had 
chosen forgery as his criminal 
vocation, but had drifted into 
murder through lack of self- 
control. Finally, as the ‘ gen- 
tlemanly felon ’ above referred 
to, there was Captain Brash- 
koff, who took command of 
the Vladimir while Captain 
Morozoff was managing the 
fishery. Brashkoff was for- 
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merly a captain in the Russian 
Navy, but had been cashiered 
for complicity in what was 
generally spoken of in Vladi- 
vostock in those days as “ the 
naval stores scandal.” All of 
these three were, in their re- 
spective spheres, perfectly con- 
genial members of our com- 
munity. Murashka’s waggish- 
ness made him a favourite 
with the men, while the rest 
of us viewed him with an 
amused and, I think, not un- 
friendly tolerance. Lipko did 
his work well, and was pleasant 
and unobtrusive, and had a 
quiet vein of humour. Oaptain 
Brashkoff, who was a strikingly 
fine figure of a man, with con- 
siderable dignity and personal 
charm, was, on his occasional 
visits to our concession, an 
intimate and always welcome 
member of the Skipper’s own 
little circle. Not only were 
none of these men made to 
feel in any way that we saw 
them under the shadow of their 
past misdeeds, but we accepted 
them unreservedly for what 
they made themselves to us. 
On the other hand, there was 
Bobrisheff, the globe-trotting 
official from Vladivostock, who 
showed himself during his brief 
- stay amongst us to be a pom- 
pous bore, and ‘‘ Maxim Gorky,”’ 
the mechanic, who was a sin- 
cere but unpleasantly militant 
Socialist. The records of these 
two men were, as far as we 
knew, quite blameless, but they 
were offensive in our sight 
because Bobrisheff’s pomposi- 
ties jarred on our pleasure, 
while “ Maxim Gorky,” as we 
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discovered, was doing his best 
to interfere with our work, 
Thus it fell that, while we 
accepted our three criminals 
on a friendly footing, we re- 
garded these two stainless fel- 
lows with the strongest dislike, 

What was the explanation ? 
Were we simply egoists? Or 
was our sense of moral dis- 
crimination dulled by these 
strange contacts? Perhaps a 
little of both ; but I think also 
there was something more. For 
when a little group of men sets 
out with an arduous task to 
accomplish, a clannishness de- 
velops among them. Those 
who loyally support their leader 
are members of that clan, and 
all others are outsiders and 
potential enemies. Looked at 
in this light, our three criminals 
were certainly of the clan, and 
were accordingly accepted at 
face value.  Bobrisheff and 
“Maxim Gorky ”’ were distinctly 
outsiders, the former being 
merely an unwelcome intruder, 
while the latter was definitely 
an enemy within the camp; 
wherefore we of the clan viewed 
both of them with hostility. 

I came across ‘ Maxim 
Gorky ” on my first morning 
at the concession, when I had 
breakfasted with Blake and 
Williams, and was walking with 
them to the cannery. Ou 
path took us round the northern 
end of the old salting shed, 
and here, in a sheltered angle 
between the shed and the 
adjoining pump-house, we came 
across a peculiar construction 
which suggested an enormous 
paper box on trestles. A closer 
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view revealed it as a rough type 
of camp-bed, with a light frame- 
work above it such as is some- 
times provided for carrying a 
mosquito-net, but which in this 
case was covered only with a 
vast sheet of oiled paper, which 
enclosed it entirely, and was 
lashed down on three sides to 
prevent it from flapping. On 
the landward side, by which 
we were passing, it hung loose, 
and beneath its edge protruded 
the booted legs of a man who, 
to judge by the way in which 
the paper bulged about, was 
busy with something inside. 

“ Now, what the devil,” said 
I, involuntarily voicing my 
mystification, “is that chap 
doing inside there? Do you 
run @ Punch and Judy show 
up here? ” 

Blake and Williams seemed 
amused. . 

“That’s ‘Maxim Gorky’s’ 
house,” explained Blake, as if 
it was the most natural thing 
in the world. ‘‘ There’s Maxim 
inside, tidying up.” 

When we got nearer, he 
called a “‘ dobri utra’”’ + towards 
the bed, whereupon the paper 
was raised from within and 
the rest of the man emerged, 
replied expressionlessly “‘ dobri 
ira,” and retired beneath the 
paper again. This brief view 
had shown me a slight youngish 
man, wearing a peaked cap and 
black blouse somewhat remin- 
iscent of the garb of a Russian 
student. His hair was long 
and lank, and around his chin 
was that sort of sparse fluffy 
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growth that some Continentals 
are wont to develop by allow- 
ing themselves to grow up 
without shaving. Set in this 
somewhat unwholesome frame 
was @ thin, pale, intelligent 
face, with pale blue far-away 
eyes and a pensive immobility 
about the mouth that suggest- 
ed a mind entirely abstracted 
from its material surroundings. 
From the glimpse that I had 
of his bed I was left with an 
impression of an overcoat and 
blankets heaped together any- 
how at one end, and of a large 
black tin box in the middle, 
into which he was evidently 
about to put away some books 
that were lying by it. 

** Maxim Gorky !”” The more 
I saw and learnt of him later 
on, the more apt did this nick- 
name appear to me. I dis- 
covered that this bed literally 
constituted his sole and entire 
abode at the fishery, for he 
declined to sleep in the dormi- 
tory with the men, or, in fact, 
in any building at all. In rain 
and fog he relied on the pro- 
tection afforded by his oil- 
paper covering, and daily, after 
his work was over, he retired 
here, and apparently passed 
his time in reading. He ate 
little, and abstractedly, not 
seeming to take any heed as 
to what he was eating. In 
fact, on one occasion, the irre- 
pressible Murashka slipped a 
large piece of raw fish on his 
plate, and he ate quite a good 
deal of it before thinking to 
investigate what it was. When 
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he recognised it he simply put 
the plate down and walked 
away. There was not the least 
ruffle in his abstracted expres- 
sionless air; but the men re- 
proached Murashka with hav- 
ing offended him, and he was 
left immune from practical 
jokes thereafter. For it was a 
strange thing—or it struck us 
so at the time—that, although 
*“Maxim Gorky’”’ appeared to 
live his life entirely apart, not 
mixing with the other fishery 
hands at all, yet the men seemed 
to have an instinctive respect 
for him, and Murashka, who 
respected no one—except, per- 
haps, the Skipper,—was the 
only man I ever knew to 
attempt jokes on him. 

Gorky’s réle at the fishery 
was that of motor mechanic. 
In the old pump-house, by 
which his bed was pitched, was 
@ motor-driven pump, which 
supplied the fish - cleaning 
benches with water from the 
lagoon. This was one of his 
charges. The engine of the 
petrol-driven motor-boat was 
another ; and later there would 
be one or two small motors at 
the cannery, and a larger one 
to drive the conveyor-belt of 
the big fish-transporter that 
the Skipper was planning to 
build across the river for con- 
veying the salmon from the 
cleaning benches to the can- 
nery. 

When I asked the Skipper 
about Maxim, there was no 


au his feelings towards 


~ a mean dat white-faced 
feller what lives in a paper 


box by d’ pump shed? A dam 
Socialist, dat’s what he ig, 
You wait till I catch him 
meddlin’ wid my work, by 
Jingo! I'll teach him some. 
ting what he can’t find in 
dose books of his.” 

In response to an inquiry 
regarding the last part of his 
remark, he said— 

** What, don’ you know what 
he’s got in dat black box he 
keeps under d’ bed? Why, 
jus’ books. Books by Kropot- 
kin, an’ Karl Marx, an’ your 
Englishman Owen, an’ all @ 
dam fellers what teaches men 
dat dey don’ need to work 
excep’ when dey feel like it, 
an’ dat dey ought to get all 
d’ money in d’ world for doin’ 
it. Dat a workman’s last job 
is to work, an’ his first job is 
to kick. Dat’s what dat dam 
feller feeds on, every mornin’ 
an’ evenin’ an’ all d’ time when 
he’s not workin’. You never 
saw him eatin’ much, did you? 
No. Well, dat’s why ; he feeds 
on dose books. Did you ever 
notice his eyes—always lookin’ 
right past you as if you wasn't 
dere? Dat’s because he don’t 
really live here in Kamchatka; 
where middle-class fellers’ like 
us is in charge. He’s livin’ all 
a’ time in a kind of dream of 
his own, where all dese dam 
lazy pigs is lyin’ about in arm 
chairs smokin’ d’ best Crimean 
cigarettes, while you an’ mé 
is crawlin’ aroun’ bringin’ dem 
vodkas. Dat’s your ‘ Maxim 
Gorky ’ all right. 

“A fonny t’ing about him,” 
the Skipper continued péeh 
sively, ‘‘is dat I have neve 
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caught him monkeyin’ wid d’ 
men. You know I have had 
two strikes here dis season 
before you came up, an’ I am 
sure Utkin—dat’s his real name 
—had somet’ing to do wid it. 
But he’s dam clever, dat feller, 
believe me; so he jus’ lies 
low so I can’t drop on him, 
because he knows if I did I 
would get after him pretty 
quick.”’ 

“But, after all,” I objected, 
“if you never see him talking 
to the men, perhaps he didn’t 
have anything to do with those 
strikes. What makes you think 
he had ? ” 

“Well, I don’ know,” re- 
plied the Skipper. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I got what Blake would call 
‘a hunch.’ You see, I been 
up at d’ fisheries a good many 
years, an’ I know d’ kind of 
workman we get up here pretty 
well. As a matter of fact,” he 
chuckled, “‘I know dem better 
dan dey know demselves, be- 
cause I know what dey will do 
when someting happens to 
dem, an’ dey don’t—an’ dat 
helps me to bluff dem. But I 
know d’ kind of trouble dey 
makes, an’ why dey does it, 
an’ how deir heads is workin’ ; 
an’ on d’ whole dey aren’t bad 
fellers. But dere’s been some- 
ting about d’ way of d’ men 
dis year what I don’t know, 
an’ what don’t seem natural 
to dem, an’ dat makes me feel 
dere’s some one doin’ deir 
tinkin’ for.dem; an’ d’ only 
man I can see who’s likely to 
be doin’ dat is your Mr Utkin 
Gorky. 

“You see, everyt’ing has 
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happened different dis year 
because of dis cannery. Odder 
years we started later, because 
we was only picklin’ d’ salmon, 
so dere was no preparations to 
make; an’ I used to come up 
to Vladivostock wid d’ Vladimir 
an’ look after d’ hirin’ of my 
own men an’ bring dem up 
here. But dis year I had to 
go to Middlesbrough to get d’ 
steelwork an’ d’ tinplate, an’ 
to Yokohama to pick up d’ 
machinery, so dere wasn’t time 
for me to go to Vladivostock. 
So Captain Petroff—he’s sup- 
posed to be da’ Company’s 
senior fisheries manager, you 
know, an’ takes charge at 
Bolsheretsk, wid an assistant 
manager to do d’ work for him, 
—Petroff an’ d’ Vladivostock 
agent hired d’ men. Well, now, 
I suppose all dose wise aristo- 
cratic directors of ours in Peters- 
burg got scared at all d’ money 
dey was spendin’ on d’ cannery, 
an’ told Petroff he must save 
money anywhere he can. Any- 
way, wid Danby engagin’ men 
for Ust Kamchatsk at t’irty- 
five roubles a mont’, Petroff 
an’ d’ agent starts out to hire 
men for us at twenty-t’ree. 
Twenty-vree! Tink of it! 
Well, what do you expect? 
Of course, Petroff only got men 
who was so old or so tired dey 
didn’t like to walk up d’ hill 
to Danby’s office, or fellers 
what fell into our office when 
Danby chucked dem out. You 
take a look at dem when you 
walk roun’ d’ cannery. Half 
of dem ought to be on crutches, 
an’ d’ odder half is so unaccus- 
tomed to bein’ sober dey t’inks 
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dey’s dreamin’—an’ dey works 
like it, too. An’ none of my 
old men what used to come 
wid me every year, only Mu- 
rashka, an’ I suppose Danby’s 
scared to hire him. 

*“ Twenty-t’ree roubles! Do 
you wonder d’ men wants to 
do a bit of strikin’? Is it fair 
to hire men at a pay like dat ? 
I tell you, my friend, I t’ink 
dat feller Utkin came up here 
—or perhaps he was sent up 
here by d’ Socialists—jus’ to 
see dat dose men get proper 
pay. He’s not d’ kind of man 
we get at d’ fisheries ; he looks 
like he was jus’ fresh from d’ 
university, where he’s been 
stuffin’ his head full of ‘ govern- 
ment by d’ workin’ classes,’ 
‘d’ worker’s right to d’ profits 
of his labour,’ an’ all dat sort 
of stuff what is all very nice 
an’ interestin’ in Russia where 
you got plenty of police an’ 
Cossacks to see dey don’t get 
rough about it, but no use to 
me up here in Kamchatka, 
where dey can do pretty near 
what dey like, if dey only got 
d’ brains to know it. An’ what 
I’m afraid of is dat dey have 
got d’ brains—not deirs, but 
dat feller Utkin’s. 

“You see how easy it is. 
Here we are wid a big outlay 
o’ money for d’ season’s workin’ 
—d’ ships, d’ wages, d’ food, 
d’ tinplate, an’ more dan a 
hundred t’ousand roubles for 
d’ new cannery. An’ no tele- 
graphs, no wireless, no postal 
‘service, no way of communi- 
catin’ quickly wid any one out- 
side. If dey only knew it, 
dose fellers can make our whole 
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season into one big loss by jus’ 
sittin’ down an’ doin’ notting, 
Of course, if one of our steamers 
was here, we could send it up 
to Bolsheretsk, an’ dey could 
telephone from Haikovipat to 
a’ Government at. Petropa’lsk; 
but what could dey do? Dere’s 
only a lot of officials dere who 
is too dignified to do anyt’ing 
demselves, an’ a couple of 
policemen who is mostly drunk. 
An’ anyway, how are dey goin’ 
to get here? So Petropa’lsk 
couldn’t help us much. An’ if 
Petroff sent men down from 
Bolsheretsk dey would simply 
strike too, because dey’s gettin’ 
d’ same pay. An’ to get fresh 
men- up from Vladivostock 
would take more dan two weeks, 
an’ by dat time half d’ season 
would be gone. For don’ you 
forget it, if Mr Gorky really 


wants to make trouble, @ 
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fishin’ season is his time; an 
dat’s why he’s lyin’ low now, 
so’s I can’t chuck him out 
before den. But when d’ fish 
is runnin’, an’ we can’t afford 
to lose a day, den we shall 
hear from ‘Maxim Gorky.’ An’ 
den I will have to do some 
pretty hard t’inkin’ because 
he will hold all d’ cards.” 

“Of course, if it came t 
the worst,’ I suggested, “I 
suppose you would take the 
very simple solution of paying 
them what they want.” 

The Skipper made a wily 
face. 
“Well, dere you are,” he 
said. ‘Dat looks so easy | 
expect you're wonderin’ what 
I’m worryin’ about. But if 
Petroff at Bolsheretsk an’ By- 
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kovsky at Anadyr is able to 
get t’rough d’ season on d’ low 
rate of pay, what would I look 
like? An’, anyway, if I let 
dose men find dey can get 
what dey wants by strikin’, 
where’s my control gone to ? 

“No, I’m not goin’ to in- 
crease dose men’s pay until 
dey, or deir Mr Utkin, forces 
me to it. An’ if Utkin plays 
his cards right, he ought to 
be able to do it.” 

The Skipper swung his cap 
on preparatory to leaving, and 
then added with a grim smile— 

“But he’s got to be careful 
he don’t leave d’ joker lyin’ 
about.” 

Thereupon he withdrew, leav- 
ing me with the interesting con- 
sciousness that a game was 
being played between the sallow- 
faced Utkin—so aptly nick- 
named “‘ Maxim Gorky ’—and 
himself, the principal moves in 
which were yet to be made. 

Meantime the construction of 
the cannery was proceeding at 
& pace that was pretty credit- 
able, particularly when one 
considered the class of labour 
we had. Within four days after 
my arrival practically the whole 
of the corrugated iron roofing 
was put on, and the covering 
of the sides begun. Blake 
meantime had moved in all 
his can-making machinery, 
which was rapidly being 
stripped of its cases and cleaned 
and fitted. The hanging of 
the transmission shafting had 
been started; the engine that 
would drive it all had been set 
in place; and even the four 
great steel retorts for cooking 
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the fish had been brought into 
position. 

Amid all this activity Wil- 
liams and I had very little to 
do, for his duties as canning 
expert could not begin until 
the fish arrived, while mine as 
@ kind of observer on behalf 
of the financing parties were 
not at any time very arduous. 
As a consequence we found our- 
selves thrown a good deal to- 
gether, in the not entirely un- 
attractive position of being 
able, with unsullied conscience, 
to watch other good fellows 
hard at work. On one of our 
early rambles together round 
the cannery, I observed that 
the bases of all the steel columns 
of the building were set in 
barrels planted in the sand, so 
I inquired of Williams as to 
the origin and purpose of this 
odd-looking style of construc- 
tion. Williams, who seemed 
only too glad to have some- 
body to yarn to, told me about 
these barrel foundations with 
gusto, as it appeared to him 
rather @ good joke. 

Apparently, on the voyage 
up on the Vladimir, Solovieff, 
the junior director whom the 
Company had sent out from 
St Petersburg, had come in 
for a good deal of leg-pulling 
as being the only one of the 
party in the saloon who had 
never been away from civilisa- 
tion before. All sorts of won- 
derful yarns had been spun to 
him about the strange things 
that happened in Kamchatka, 
and the strange modes of life 
he would have to put up with 
there. Solovieff, sensing that 
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he was being made fun of, and 
recognising himself at a dis- 
advantage, sought for some 
sphere in which he could estab- 
lish an ascendancy. Finally, he 
discovered that Blake, the 
“cannery engineer,” was in 
reality simply an intelligent 
mechanic, with specialised train- 
ing in respect to canning ma- 
chinery, but no general engin- 
eering knowledge; whereupon 
he announced himself as a 
qualified civil engineer, and 
proceeded to direct a devas- 
tating criticism at the Skipper’s 
theories of cannery construc- 
tion and Blake’s deeply in- 
grained ideas of setting-up and 
operating canning machinery. 
This nearly produced open fric- 
tion, and finally Blake remarked 
to, the Skipper that ‘‘ the blame 
fool thinks you build a cannery 
like a brewery,” and that if 
the Skipper was going to allow 
him any say in erecting theirs, 
he had better send back for a 
cargo of granite and cement and 
reinforcing bars at once. As 
for his canning machinery, if 
Solovieff attempted to interfere 
in any way with that, he would 
push his face for him. There- 
upon the Skipper had winked 
and told Blake not to worry, 
that he was going to give 
Solovieff entire charge of build- 
ing the cannery, and they 
would see how he got on with it. 

Accordingly, as soon as they 
were able to land at the con- 
cession, the Skipper had taken 
Solovieff ashore and shown him 
the exact position in which he 
wanted the cannery erected. 
Then he gave him a bundle of 
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blue prints, a few balls of 
twine, and five of the toughest- 
looking longshore loungers from 
amongst the men, and told him 
to go ahead marking out and 
preparing his foundations. 
Now, the site chosen for the 
cannery was a broad undulating 
sand-bank lying between the 
lagoon and the sea, on the south 
side of the river, and the only 
idea of foundations Solovieff 
could conceive was to make 
them of bricks, set on cement, 
Where the level of the sand was 
high, he would have to set his 
bottom layer deep down into 
trenches, and where it was low 
he would have to build up 
above the ground to maintain 
his level. He accordingly 
pegged out his ground with 
this intention, and then started 
his men to dig. But as fast 
as they dug the sand caved in 
on their work, and in a very 
short time his five stalwart 
work-dodgers threw down their 
spades and wanted to know if 
he was having a game with 
them. He assured them he 
wasn’t; but he began to have 
@ shrewd suspicion that some 
one was having a game with 
him. So he sought out Captain 
Morozoff, and asked him where 
the bricks and cement were, 
and if he had provided timber 
for building a casing to retail 
the sand while he set his 
foundations into it. But the 
Skipper had provided none of 
these things, except, he said, 
**@ little cement.” The diree 
tors, he explained, had beet 
so anxious to keep expenses 
down. For his fish-transportet, 
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for instance, which had to 
reach right across the river— 
a distance of several hundred 
feet, — he would require a 
wooden framework the full 
length, with a double line of 
rollers to carry the conveyor- 
belt, two fifty-foot sheerlegs, 
some good lengths of wire rope, 
and finally the belt itself and 
a motor of some sort to drive 
it, and the only item out of 
all this list that the directors 
had allowed him to buy was 
some rolls of canvas for the 
belt—the rest he had to im- 
provise. He suggested that 
Solovieff, as a member of the 
board, should give effect to 
his colleagues’ wishes by im- 
provising something for the 
foundations; in fact, as a 


practical engineer, he had been 
looking to Solovieff to help 


him out. Solovieff sank him- 
self in thought for a time, and 
then dashed off to inform Blake 
that he must open up whatever 
cases of his machinery had 
been landed, as he required 
the wood. The result of this 
was that he nearly got clubbed 
with a spanner, Blake flatly 
refusing to strip a single case 
until he had a roof to put his 
machines under. Moreover, 
Blake said he knew that Cap- 
tain Morozoff wanted the casing 
timber for his fish-transporter. 
Solovieff subsided into thought 
again for a while, but the prob- 
lem of improvising substitutes 
for bricks and timber on the 
bare coast of Kamchatka was 
too much for him. So finally 
he sought out the Skipper again, 
and told him that if the senior 
VOL. OOXXIII.—NO. MOCOLIL. 
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directors expected people to 
build without materials they 
were asking too much, and that 
if it was found impossible to 
lay suitable foundations, he 
was prepared to support Cap- 
tain Morozoff in charging the 
responsibility to St Peters- 
burg. 

This, I should imagine, was 
exactly what the Skipper 
wanted. The junior member of 
the board, himself a qualified 
engineer, was unable to con- 
struct the foundations with the 
material supplied by St Peters- 
burg; it was now up to him, 
Captain Morozoff, to display 
his resourcefulness by devising 
means to save the situation. 
And so the barrel idea had 
been evolved. Or, rather, it 
had been announced, for I 
personally believe that the wily 
Skipper had had that scheme 
in his head before he left St 
Petersburg. Between the salt- 
ing shed and the sandhills 
there was a large stock of 
barrels, which, in previous 
seasons when they were “ pick- 
ling’ their salmon, formed the 
containers in which the fish 
were finally packed and shipped 
away, but which, now that 
they were going to “‘ can ”’ their 
fish, would not be needed. The 
Skipper’s system simply was 
that for each column in the 
framework they sank a barrel, 
taking care that all the tops 
were kept level; thus where 
the sand surface was high the 
barrel was sunk nearly to its 
edge, whereas where the surface 
was low, practically the whole 
barrel was above ground. These 
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barrels were then filled to 
within two feet six of the top 
with concrete, on which, when 
it had hardened, the bases of 
the steel columns were set. 
Then, when the framework was 
up, and all the columns were 
adjusted to correct pitch and 
level, the barrels were filled 
to the brim with concrete, and 
the foundations were complete, 
the whole building being, as it 
were, ‘‘ anchored ”’ in the sand 
with barrels of solid concrete. 
Perfectly simple. In fact, so 
simple and effective that from 
that time Solovieff became the 
Skipper’s staunch supporter 


and admirer; and the eye of 
the directorate was thus, at 
the outset of the season, con- 
verted into the enthusiastic 
advocate of the man he was 
sent out to supervise. 


As a matter of fact, this little 
episode probably did Solovieff 
a lot of good, for it broke 
down much of the dignity and 
self-importance with which he 
seemed to have been rather 
overburdened when he started 
out, and brought him into 
closer dnd more friendly con- 
tact with the Skipper’s little 
circle. Possibly he had realised 
that a man might be able to 
acquit himself creditably among 
his seniors on the board of a 
great company, and yet appear 
a very infant when brought up 
against the rough practical 
problems that the Oompany’s 
servants were constantly hav- 
ing to face. In any case, while 
not entirely casting off a cer- 
tain inborn lordliness of manner, 
he proved his ability to be a 
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very charming and congenial 
companion. 

Work at the cannery pro. 
gressed uninterrupted for about 
a week after my arrival, and 
then some trouble developed 
with the men who were told off 
to fix the skylights in the 
cannery roof. I can’t say that 
I entirely blamed them. The 
skylights were to consist of 
two long strips about four feet 
wide running the full length of 
the roof, about midway of 
either slope, into which wired 
glass was to be set. The rest 
of the roof was of corrugated 
iron, and sloped at an angle 
of about forty degrees, and it 
was not surprising that to these 
untrained workmen, entirely 
ignorant of building methods, 
the task of clinging to this 
gripless slope, and there manipu- 
lating heavy pieces of wired 
glass, savoured of the acrobatic. 
Doubtless with proper training, 


_or even with a little intelligent 


guidance, they would have 
rigged up some simple kind of 
staging that would have solved 
their difficulties; instead of 
this, however, they adopted 
the easier course of striking; 
on a plea that they had not 
been engaged to perform in 4 
circus. 

This strike the Skipper was 
fortunately able to settle with- 
out much difficulty, though 
the men could not be persuaded 
to return to the roof until he 
himself had shown them how 
to construct a foothold with 
some ropes and poles. Accord: 
ing to him, however, this was 
simply due to a mixture of 
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canniness and childish obstinacy 
which was characteristic of 
them, and therefore did not 
worry him. In fact, strangely 
enough, the whole incident 
seemed to afford him a certain 
amount of relief. 

*“Dere’s one ting certain 
about dis strike,’ he said, ‘‘ an’ 
dat is dat dere’s no ‘Maxim 
Gorky’ in it. Dat strike was 
arranged by d’ men demselves 
on d’ spot an’ widout any 
tinkin’. Dey could just as 
well have come to Stefan or 
me and tol’ us dey couldn’t 
work on 4d’ roof widout we 
made some kind of foothold 
for dem; but no, dey’s in a 
bad mood about deir pay, an’ 
dey’s a rotten crowd anyway, 
an’ so dey jus’ strikes. Dear 
Russian workmens! How I 
love dem ! 

“But anyway, dey’s better 
dan people like Mr Gorky; 
an’ if dere was no Gorky in 
dis strike perhaps dere wasn’t 
in d’ odder ones. Perhaps I’m 
simply imaginin’ t’ings about 
@ poor feller jus’ because all 
dese troubles wid d’ men has 
gotonmy nerves. Dat’s a fact, 
you know! I don’ really know 
he’s been doin’ anyt’ing wid 
d’ men—I jus’ been t’inkin’ it. 
Perhaps he’s jus’ a poor student 
come up here to pick up some 
money while he’s finishin’ his 
studies. H’m—yes—his studies 
—Kropotkin—Karl Marx. Look 
here, do you t’ink dey give 
any diplomas for Socialism in 
our Russian universities? I 
wonder.” 

We had been talking in the 
mesé-room after dinner, and as 
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ten o’clock approached, I signi- 
fied my intention of returning 
to the village. Hereupon the 
Skipper rose and said he would 
accompany me as far as the 
stream to get a breath of fresh 
air before turning in. So we 
started off together, I lighting 
the way at the tricky spots 
with my electric torch. 

As we passed by the pump- 
house at the end of the salting- 
shed, we could make out a little 
dim patch of white that was 
“* Maxim Gorky’s ”’ bed. 

““An’ dere’s d’ poor feller 
sleepin’ away peacefully all d’ 
time we been talkin’ about 
him,”’ said the Skipper, pausing 
to gaze in that direction. 
“Well, well! I only wish we 
could always feel dat he is as 
harmless as he is now. 

“But wait a minute!” he 
said suddenly. ‘“Jus’ turn 
your torch on dat bed, will 
you? Yes, I tought so! D’ 
side flap is up, an’ dere’s no 
one in it! Now, where do you 
tink dat feller can ’a’ gone 
to 9 > 

My recent association with 
our two Americans would prob- 
ably have led me to reply, 
“Search me!” but before I 
could speak the Skipper con- 
tinued— 

“ Are you in a hurry to get 
home? No? Well, come an’ 
we'll see what we can find.” 

And he proceeded to lead me 
back by the way we had just 
come, until we reached the 
space in front of the salting- 
shed, on the other side of which 
abutted the end of the men’s 
dormitory. Here he paused 
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for a moment to look around. 
There was not a light any- 
where, and not a sign of any 
one stirring. The dormitory 
had a door in each end, and the 
Skipper’s next move was to 
lead me, stepping very quietly 
in the sand, across to the one 
that was facing us. Here we 
stopped and listened, and at 
once it seemed to me that the 
Skipper’s instinct must have 
been correct, for there was a 
sound of some one talking in- 
side. I could not recognise the 
voice, nor hear what was said, 
for the Skipper was next to 
the door with his ear pressed 
close to it, and there was not 
room for both to crowd against 
it; but I could tell that there 
was only one speaker, and 
although his voice was sup- 
pressed, it was evident that 


he was speaking in somewhat 


heated tones. Suddenly the 
voice stopped. The Skipper 
stepped back and quickly drew 
me round the further angle of 
the building, where we stood and 
waited. Almost immediately 
the door opened; some one 
came out, and walked away 
down the path by the salting- 
shed, from which we had just 
come. When the sound of his 
footsteps had died away we 
left our corner, and the Skipper 
led me across the open sandy 
space to the mess hut, where 
he lit a lamp, found the brandy 
bottle, and filled two liqueur 
glasses. He emptied his at a 
gulp, and as he refilled the glass, 
he said— 

* Well, now we know all 
about it.” 
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“I was hoping so,”’ I replied, 

“Yes, an’ we was right 
every time. You know who 
dat man was, I suppose, what 
came out? Yes, it was Utkin, 
It was him what was doin’ 
d’ talkin’ inside. He had not- 
ting to do wid dat strike to- 
day, so we was right dere. 
Dat’s why he was talkin’. You 
couldn’t understan’ what he 
said, I suppose? Well, believe 
me, he was callin’ dose men all 
d’ bad t’ings d’ Russian lan- 
guage got words for—so bad, 
I tell you, dat I nearly went in 
an’ shook hands wid him, be- 
cause I’d like to tell dem @’ 
same. An’ do you know why 
he calls dem dat? Because 
dey was strikin’ widout he 
give dem permission! Yes, 
Utkin ! “Maxim Gorky’! 
D’ feller what never talks to 
d’ men! An’ wait a minute. 
He tells dem dat if dey wants 
him to get dem deir proper pay 
like he promised to do—you 
got dat?—dey mus’ do what 
he tells dem, an’ dey mustn't 
do anyt’ing what he don’t tell 
dem. An’ he says what he 
tol’ dem was to work quietly 
an’ make no trouble until @’ 
salmon came, an’ den wait till 
he give dem d’ word. So we 
was right dere too. He says, 
if dey go makin’ strikes on 
deir own dey will just mess up 
ad’ whole t’ing by makin’ me 
look out for strikes d’ whole 
time, when what dey ought to 
do is to put my suspicions #0 
sleep. Dat’s what he says, 
‘put his suspicions to sleep’; 
he talks like somet’ing betwee 
an angry professor an’ a baby 
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nurse. An’ he t’inks somet’ing 
about himself, by Jingo! be- 
cause he says dat he has spent 
years studyin’ d’ ways of d’ 
wicked capitalists an’ fightin’ 
for d@’ rights of d’ workin’ 
people, an’ if d’ men don’t 
like to trust him an’ do what 
he tells dem, he will just clear 
out an’ leave dem to carry on 
for demselves, because he is 
not goin’ to waste his intellec’ 
on a lot of ungrateful pigs. 
Dat’s your ‘Maxim Gorky,’ I 
tell you. He don’t jus’ have 
@ common brain like you an’ 
me; he’s got a iniellec’ !”’ 

“Well, anyway, Skipper,” I 
said, “you know where you 
are now, and you know your 
time limit.” 

“ Dat’s right,’’ he assented, 
in @ more serious tone. “I 
know dat if I want to do any- 
ting I mus’ do it before d’ 
fish comes, because after dat 
d’ lead passes to him. Well, 
we'll see what we can do. An’ 
now, please, I’m goin’ to bed. 
Would you like to sleep here, 
or are you goin’ back to d’ 
village ? ”’ 

I took it that this offer, 
which looked rather like a hint, 
was seriously meant, because 
it is a common thing in Kam- 
chatka to offer a late guest 
the hospitality of the floor— 
mollified by such rugs or skins 
a8 may be available,—or even 
@ share of the bed. However, 
having my electric torch to 
light my way, I chose to return 
to my own room in the village, 
and so took my leave. 

In the days which immedi- 
ately followed this incident, 
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although there was nothing 
sufficiently abrupt in the Skip- 
per’s mancuvres to arouse the 
suspicions of the men, or even, 
I think, to penetrate the com- 
placent “ intellect ” of “‘ Maxim 
Gorky,” it very soon became 
evident to me, knowing what 
I did, that the Skipper was 
following out a new and definite 
policy, which was, to shift the 
entire control to the cannery 
side of the river—the men, of 
course, being left where they 
were. Some days ago already 
he had begun the erection, a 
little beyond the cannery to- 
wards the sea beach, of the 
hut that had been sent out from 
England, and that Blake and 
Williams had been fondly hop- 
ing to have for themselves. As 
soon as this was ready he put 
it into use as a temporary 
mess-room while he had the 
old mess hut dismantled, 
brought across the river, and 
re-erected close by it. The 
fabric of the hut, which was 
some years old, suffered a good 
deal in this process, but he 
was able to preserve the frame 
in good condition. Meanwhile, 
however, in erecting the three 
steel warehouses for the stor- 
age of the tinned salmon, in- 
stead of building them side by 
side in three separate sheds as 
was intended, he set them up 
end to end in one continuous 
shed, one extremity of which 
he made to abut on the cannery, 
opening directly into it without 
any partition, by which ar- 
rangement he was able to save 
the corrugated iron supplied 
for five of the ends, together 
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with a corresponding area from 
the side of the cannery. He 
thus acquired a liberal reserve 
of building material, with a 
portion of which he was able 
to make a very smart job of 
the reconstruction of the mess 
hut and kitchen, and, in addi- 
tion, to build a storeroom of 
ample proportions in which to 
stock provisions. I learnt sub- 
sequently that he had allowed 
the stock on the other side of 
the river to run down in the 
meantime, and that the next 
time he drew supplies from the 
ship he had everything put 
into the new storeroom on the 
cannery side. 

There was another innova- 
tion that was evidently part 
of the scheme, although it was 
made under the genuine pre- 
text of discouraging malingerers. 
It was a custom at the fishery 
that, when the men stopped 
work at mid-day, they were 
each given a peg of vodka 
before going to their dinner ; 
and, as provision for this daily 
ceremony, two eighty - gallon 
steel drums of the spirit had 
been brought from Vladivos- 
tock and placed on the sand 
in front of the mess hut. Every 
day at noon the men would 
form up in a long queue before 
these two drums; and Stefan, 
having previously drawn off a 
quantity of vodka in a bucket, 
would dip a liberal peg for each 
man out of this with a small 
tumbler, while the Skipper 
stood by to see fair play, and 
to pass an occasional word of 
banter with the men. It was 
not, for instance, entirely un- 
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known for a man, having re- 
ceived his dram, to drop fur- 
tively back into the tail end of 
the queue and come round for 
another, and it is possible that, 
in the early part of the season, 
when their faces were still 
strange to the Skipper, some 
of them may have succeeded 
in this manwuvre. But once 
he knew his men his eagle eye 
would infallibly detect these 
hopefuls, whom he would allow 
to follow their way patiently 
right back to the rim of the 
bucket, whereupon, just as their 
hands were reaching out for 
their second glass, he would 
proceed, with a few well-chosen 
remarks, to extract such a 
wealth of uproarious entertain- 
ment from them for the benefit 
of all present that I doubt if 
they ever repeated the venture. 
Cases had also occurred where 
men who were officially con- 
fined to their beds, too ill to 
work, were found, erect and 
thirsty, amid the vodka queue; 
and these, when detected, in 
addition to their involuntary 
contribution to the public merri- 
ment, were usually awarded 
the dire punishment of excom- 
munication from the vodka rite 
for a week. This convivial 
institution was made to follow 
the mess hut across to the other 
side of the river, so that. the 
store of this inspiring liquor 
was kept under the Skipper’s 
vigilant eye, and also that no 
one who was not at work could 
attend the mid-day parade. 
About this time Blake and 
Williams received a pleasant 
surprise in that the Skipper 
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called them in to approve his 
plans for the subdivision of 
their coveted hut, whereby, 
instead of usurping the entire 
but as he had led them to 
expect, he proposed to divide 
it into three rooms, providing 
@ large one for Madame Moro- 
zoft and himself, and a smaller 
one each for the two Americans. 
This was so much better than 
the entire dispossession they 
had been dreading that they 
accepted it readily, and thus 
a long-disputed issue was 
settled. 

Work at the cannery mean- 
time had been progressing 
steadily. The buildings, com- 
prising the cannery itself, the 
boiler-shed, workshop, and stor- 
age-sheds, were completed, the 
machinery was being lined up, 
the two boilers were set in 
position, and the laying of the 
steam-piping to the engine, the 
exhaust-boxes, and the cooking 
retorts was begun. I particu- 
larly remember returning one 
evening after a day spent at a 
neighbouring Japanese conces- 
sion, and, as I looked down at 
our cannery from the rim of 
the valley, being struck with 
something strange about the 
aspect of the place—some subtle 
change that, at first, I was at 
@ loss to understand. Finally, 
I recognised that, during my 
absence, the two high steel 
chimneys had been erected, 
and that the change sprang 
from this. It was not, however, 
the mere physical difference 
produced by the sudden appear- 
ance of chimneys where previ- 
ously there were none; it was 
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—as at last I suddenly realised 
—that till then we had had an 
unexplained agglomeration of 
buildings, and now we had a 
factory. It was the sudden 
transformation of the purpose- 
less and nondescript into some- 
thing serious, purposeful, and 
dignified. Our rambling grace- 
less worksheds had received 
the insignia of industry. 
Somewhere about this time 
Madame Morozoff arrived on 
the Vladimir, and thencefor- 
ward the rough amenities of 
our life at the cannery received 
the subtly refining touch of an 
agreeable woman’s presence. 
Let me hasten to add, how- 
ever, for the reassurance of 


any old rovers among you who 
may feel disturbed in your 
minds, that she did not refine 
us out of harmony with our 


surroundings, and I did not, 
for instance, hear of any one 
sending back to civilisation for 
neckties or brilliantine. On 
the contrary, she seemed to 
alight on the tranquil waters 
of our little social existence 
without causing the least ruff- 
ling of their surface. For she, 
happily, was endowed with a 
bright and adaptable nature ; 
while we, on the other hand, 
were, I think, already a very 
quiet and orderly party. Con- 
versation at table, for instance, 
had never been general, and 
therefore could never wax up- 
roarious, for the reason that 
there was no common language 
that we could all speak and 
understand. Blake and Wil- 
liams spoke nothing but Eng- 
lish, so that their scope was 
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restricted to the Skipper and 
myself. My own Russian was 
very limited, but I was able 
to extend my range a good 
deal by the use of German. 
The Skipper was the only one 
who could converse freely with 
all of us, so that he naturally 
led the conversation, which 
was broken up into three lan- 
guages—Russian, English, and 
German—all going at the same 
time. Arriving in the midst 
of this miniature babel, and 
contributing to it two languages 
—Russian and German,—Olga 
Petrovna, far from creating 
any feeling of undue restraint, 
was, with her cheery and tact- 
ful personality, a very welcome 
acquisition. 

I think I have already con- 
fessed, or at least indicated, 
that my position at the can- 
nery was something of a sine- 
cure. Even the most con- 
scientious interpretation of it, 
including the taking of copious 
notes and the writing of volu- 
minous reports, could not by 
any means fully occupy my 
time. Fortunately, however, 
there were many other ways of 
filling it. Occasionally I would 
visit the big Japanese cannery 
to the north of us, in which 
my principals also had some 
financial interest. Or at times 
I would stroll along the beach 
with Boorun, the Skipper’s 
great Newfoundland dog; but 
this was only seldom, for Boo- 
run would not come for walks 
when he knew the Skipper was 
about. Once, in fact, when he 
saw the Skipper on the other 
side of our narrow strip of 
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river, he plunged into it and 
proceeded to swim across to 
him—much to every one’s dis- 
may, for the tide was ebbing, 
and the water was rushing out — 
from the lagoon like a mill- 
race, and it looked as if he 
must be carried out to sea, 
All work near the river stopped 
while we stood and watched 
Boorun—who was quick to 
realise his danger—struggling 
like a Titan against that re- 
lentless rush of water that was 
steadily bearing him seawards. 
He won to safety, however, 
though only just in time, for 
in a few more yards he would 
have been beyond the point 
of the .spit and in the open 
sea. Old Boorun was a wiser 
dog after that. 

A favourite walk of mine 
was up the ridge to the south 
of us, preferably along the cliffs 
by the sea. Towards the end 
of June the tundra, as it was 
locally called, was profusely 
starred, like a green firmament, 
with pale yellow rhododendrons. 
All the lower ground was al- 
ready thickly clothed with the 
fresh green of spring, contrast- 
ing quaintly with the snow, 
which still lay plentifully in 
sheltered places, even close 
down by the sea. Sometimes, 
when I was energetic, I would 
walk as far as the Japanese 
fishing concession, some miles 
to the south—one of the old 
style fisheries, where the master 
and his fishermen lived in @ 
long bamboo mat-shed, and 
they only dry-salted their fish, 
everything — mat-shed, scows, 
nets, salt, food supplies—hav- 
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ing been brought up from 
Japan on a small schooner. 
More often, however, I would 
bring my rifle and take pot 
shots at the seals away down 
in the sea below me. This was 
excellent practice, and usually 
quite bloodless, the procedure 
being that you watched the 
placid waters until a head 
bobbed up, whereupon you had 
to be quick to judge your 
range, take a sight, and fire. 
But the seals presumably saw 
the flash and knew what it 
meant, for invariably they 
would at once submerge, leav- 
ing a series of rings behind 
them, into which your bullet 
splashed. You were thus pro- 
vided, at no expense whatever, 
with disappearing self-register- 
ing targets, which showed you 
exactly how you were shooting 
so that you could correct your 
aim, and taught you to be 
nippy with your rifle. I only 
remember one seal who didn’t 
seem to realise the need of 
ducking quickly, and as I had 
had a good deal of practice by 
the time I met him, I confess 
he was unfortunate. I was 
very sorry about the poor 
fellow, but it was really rather 
a good shot. 

The flowers and the seals, 
however, were not the only 
attractions that took me along 
those cliffs. There was a lady 
in the case, of whom I had ever 
hopes to gain a glimpse, a fair 
lady of the sea, an ocean beauty 


—in my estimation, Ocean’s 


fairest,—the beautiful volcano 
island of Alaid. It was, how- 
ever, only on very fine days 
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that Alaid was visible, and 
such fine days were rare, 80 
that a clear view of her was an 
occasion to be prized. 

Fifty miles out to seaward 
from where I gazed, standing 
entirely alone near the western 
horizon, Alaid rose, with her 
graceful even slopes, direct from 
the sea. There were no kneel- 
ing foothills, no attendants 
round her to mar her stately 
solitude, but far away to the 
southward the fine snow-capped 
peaks of Paramushir stood, re- 
spectfully aloof. From _ the 
filmy sea-haze at her feet to 
the lofty crater-rim, her slopes 
swept up in lines of purest 
symmetry—an ocean gem in- 
deed! . 

I am loth to make compari- 
sons with Alaid, the peerless ; 
but rather than leave you with- 
out some mental vision of her 
beauty, I will venture to use 
her fairest and best known 
rival, the famous Fujiyama of 
Japan, and say that, if you can 
imagine that Fuji, disgusted 
and rebellious at being eternally 
portrayed by slapdash artists 
on fans, trays, cabinets, screens, 
and all the cheap bric-a-brac 
of modern Japan, had at last 
east off the trammels that 
bound her to a life in the full 
gaze of crowding tourists and 
soulless traders, and gone float- 
ing off over the seas, to hide 
herself finally in this far corner 
of the lonely Okhotsk, then 
you will have some initial con- 
ception of her secluded loveli- 
ness. But Alaid’s beauty is 
purer than that of Fuji, her 
contours are more even, her 
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symmetry flawless. Fuji is 
grand amid her fawning foot- 
hills, but Alaid, in her queenly 
isolation, is sublime. Even on 
the finest days she invariably 
contrives to spread a veil of 
mist about her feet, hiding her 
line of contact with the sea, 
and giving herself the appear- 
ance of floating unsubstantially 
above the water, like some en- 
chanted isle—a floating moun- 
tain from some fairy tale, on 
which must dwell gnomes and 
pixies, and other elfin folk—a 
vision island of proud intangible 
beauty. 

Towards the end of June, 
Solovieff and I made a short 
visit to the company’s fishing 
station at Bolsheretsk, a few 
hours steam to the north of us. 
On our return, the official 
benediction of our cannery was 
carried out with due festivity, 
following which, as the time 
for the arrival of the salmon 
was drawing near, work on 
the Skipper’s fish-transporter 
was pressed on with all speed. 
To make the two great pairs 
of sheerlegs that were to carry 
it, he appropriated a quantity 
of forty-foot spruce poles out 
of a supply brought up for use 
in the construction of the new 
salmon hatchery at Bolshe- 
retsk. The legs, about fifty 
feet in length, were formed by 
binding a number of these poles 
together with hoop-iron (salved 
from the packing-cases) in such 
@ way that the greatest thick- 
ness was towards the base, 
and the respective pairs were 
then hinged together by thick 
iron bolts through their lighter 
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ends. The frame to carry the 
canvas belt was made of one- 
inch: planks taken from the 
cases that had held the ma 
chinery, and fastened with nails 
that had been carefully re: 
covered from the same source, 
The rollers to carry the belt 
were simply pieces cut from 
the thin ends of the spruce 
poles, trimmed of their bark, 
and rotating on axles of heavy 
wire nails from the surplus 
supplied for fastening the can- 
nery floor. The drums round 
which the belt would pass at 
either end were likewise made 
from salved packing-case ma- 
terials, and the guys and steel 
ropes ‘with which the whole 
erection would be stayed up 
and suspended were to be drawn 
from the Viadimir’s stock of 
wire hawsers. The three chain- 
hoists by means of which the 
conveyor-frame would be picked 
up and suspended had been 
supplied for lifting and setting 
up the canning machinery; 
and finally, the motor that was 
to drive the belt was obtained 
by diverting it from some less 
important work for which i 
had been supplied. Thus did 
the Skipper manage to con- 
struct the whole of this elabo 
rate contrivance without hav- 
ing had to call on his company 
to buy anything more than 4 
few lengths of canvas, the reason 
for this remarkable develop- 
ment of ingenuity being, as 1 
gathered, neither that his em- 
ployers were unduly parsimoni- 
ous, nor that the Skipper was 
intensely zealous to save them 
money, but simply that, from 
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the start, the company had 
pooh-poohed and discouraged 
the whole idea as being fan- 
tastic. 

One morning at the begin- 
ning of July I arrived rather 
late at the cannery with my 
rifle, intending to take a look 
around and then go along the 
cliffs for a shot at the seals. 
To my surprise, however, I 
found that the final stage in 
the erection of the transporter 
had been begun, and that they 
already had both of the sheer- 
legs up, 80 I stayed to watch. 
As I arrived they were making 
fast the wire guys to posts 
driven deep into the sand, and 
drawing taut the suspension 
cable that spanned the river 
from the top of one sheerlegs 
to the other, from which the 
framework for the conveyor- 
belé would hang. The land- 
ward approaches up to the 
sheerlegs on either side of the 
river had been set up some 
days before, and consisted sim- 
ply of the same style of con- 
veyor-frame} carried on light 
fixed trestles of spruce poles. 
The next stage was to pass the 
central portion of the frame, 
with the belt, across the river 
along the suspension cable, and 
connect it up to the approaches 
on either side, and for this 
they were now preparing. 

The frame was to be sus- 
pended at three points only, 
and at the selected places along 
its length strong wire slings 
had already been fixed. To 
correspond with these, three 
patent ehain-hoists had been 
hung on the suspension-cable 


with wire loops, and spaced at 
the correct distances along a 
light rope halyard which was 
passed right across the river 
and through pulley blocks at- 
tached to the heads of either 
sheerlegs. By pulling on this 
halyard the three chain-hoists 
could be brought to either side 
of the river at will, and at 
present they were all three 
drawn close up to the southern 
sheerlegs, from which side the 
suspended portion of the con- 
veyor was to be launched. 
Meantime another rope hal- 
yard from the head of the 
northern sheerlegs had been 
passed across the river and 
attached to the nearer end of 
the conveyor. 

When all was ready the outer 
chain-hoist was attached to 
the first wire sling of the con- 
veyor-frame, which, by pulling 
on the patent chain-gear, was 
raised to a suitable level. Then, 
at @ given word, a score or 80 
of men, grasping the light 
framework with their hands, 
raised it clear of the ground 
and began to ease it out to- 
wards the water, while squads 
on the opposite bank hauled 
on the two halyards to draw it 
towards them. Gradually the 
strange and flimsy-looking con- 
trivance moved out over the 
river. Its progress was rather 
faltering, for the loops with 
which it was slung to the 
suspension - cable would not 
slide smoothly, but in sudden 
jerks, and at each jerk the 
whole structure, including the 
over-springy sheerlegs, shook 
violently. In a little time it 
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had been advanced far enough 
for the second chain-hoist to 
be attached, and a pause there- 
fore ensued while this was 
being done. 

The Skipper was standing 
alone near the water’s edge 
directing operations, and the 
only idle onlookers besides my- 
self were Olga Petrovna and 
Solovieff, who were standing 
farther along the beach on the 
seaward side of the sheerlegs, 
so I went and joined them. 
Just in front of us was the 
motor-boat with its stern drawn 
up a little way on the sand, 
and by it was “‘ Maxim Gorky,”’ 
tinkering away at the engine 
as abstractedly as if there was 
. no other living creature within 
miles of him. Olga Petrovna 


asked me anxiously if I thought 
they would succeed in getting 


the transporter safely across. 
I replied at once that I was 
sure they would, and I meant 
it—not because I was com- 
petent to judge the soundness 
of the Skipper’s methods, but 
simply because the idea of his 
failing in anything that he 
seriously undertook seemed so 
obviously absurd. But I began 
suddenly to realise that the 
occasion was rather a moment- 
ous one for the Skipper, for 
he had staked a great deal on 
the success of this transporter. 
Its function would be to carry 
the fish from the old salting- 
shed on the north bank, where 
it would be opened up and 
cleaned, to the cannery on the 
other side, where it would be 
“canned.” If it failed, he had 
no other alternatives except to 
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use boats, which was so slow 
and involved so much handli 
that there would be a risk of 
the fish becoming tainted, o 
to build a washing-shed on 
the south bank, for which he 
had made no provision; and 
in any case his prestige with 
the men would suffer consider- 
ably. From that moment I 
therefore took a new kind of 
interest in watching the pro- 
ceedings, and when they had 
connected the second chain- 
hoist and started moving the 
conveyor-frame forward again, | 
I found myself to some extent 
sharing Olga Petrovna’s anxiety. 
Each jerk, as the loops on the 
suspension-cable slid forward, 
so shook the whole structure 
that one felt that something 
must give. Nevertheless they 
completed the second stage 
safely, and a pause was made 
for attaching the third chain- 
hoist. During this respite we 
all moved a few paces nearer 
to the Skipper, and Olga 
Petrovna called out to him, in 
a@ voice that rather lacked con- 
viction, that it seemed to be 
going over nicely. The Skipper 
shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. 

* Well, if it doesn’t, we cal 
all pack up and go home to 
Russia,” he said, “for we 
shan’t be able to can any 
fish.”” Then he added im 4 
more serious tone, “ It’s going 
over well enough if only those 
cables will hold, but they seem 
to be. stretching much mor 
than I expected.” 

And he turned away to give 
instructions to his foremal, 
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Mamoutin, to place men with 
mauls at each of the posts to 
which the guys were anchored ; 
they were to hammer the posts 
in as far as they could, and 
then stand by and warn him 
if they showed any signs of 
giving. Similar instructions 
were shouted to Stefan, who 
was in charge of the men on 
the other bank. Then, when 
this had been attended to and 
the third chain-hoist had been 
securely fastened, the final stage 
was begun. 

I appreciated then the signifi- 
cance of the Skipper’s remark 
about the cables stretching. 
The tide was at the ebb, and 
the water in the river was 
already pretty low—I judged 
that he had chosen this time 
so as to get maximum water 
clearance; nevertheless, now 
that the conveyor - frame 
reached nearly across the river 
and the suspension gear was 
called upon to carry its full 
weight, it was very noticeable 
that the suspension-cable, origi- 
nally taut as a bow - string, 
showed an ominous sag in the 
middle. As the central chain- 
hoist approached the lowest 
part of this sag, the conveyor- 
frame at that point was peril- 
ously near the water—so near, 
in fact, that the slack of the 
canvas belt below it, bellying 
out in the breeze, was touching 
the surface, and had to be 
hauled in and fastened to pre- 
vent the swift-rushing water 
from catching it and carrying 
it away. 

It was clearly useless to 
continue without raising the 
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conveyor-frame, which meant 
sending a man out along the 
frame to haul up the central 
chain-hoist. The Skipper ac- 
cordingly stopped the work 
and shouted to Stefan to belay 
his halyards until this was 
attended to. In spite of the 
weight to be lifted, the raising 
of the frame by means of the 
chain-hoist would be a com- 
paratively simple matter on 
account of the powerful differ- 
ential gear by which this type 
of patent hoist is operated, 
being actually designed for lift- 
ing heavy pieces of machinery. 
The only difficulty about the 
operation, therefore, would be 
for the man to make his way 
along the flimsy swaying frame- 
work, with no closed decking 
to walk on, and only the sides 
of one-inch board and spaced 
cross-battens for foothold, and 
the swirling river a few feet 
below him. It was a job for 
a cool nerve and a steady head, 
and I did not envy the man 
on whom the Skipper’s choice 
might fall. Did I, or did I 
not, see a smile flit across his 
face as his eye lit on “‘ Maxim 
Gorky’”’? I feel certain I did. 
In any case there was no hesi- 
tation ; Gorky immediately re- 
ceived the order to go out 
along the conveyor-frame and 
haul up the central chain-hoist. 
I believe he must have made 
some protest about not being 
a sailor, for I heard the Skipper 
reply that he didn’t want a 
sailor, as they didn’t under- 
stand this kind of new-fangled 
mechanical tackle; what he 
wanted was a mechanic, and 
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Gorky was the man, and he 
was to look sharp about it. 
So Gorky went; and as the 
Skipper followed him past me 
up the beach, he winked at 
me and said, in a confidential 
undertone, ‘‘ Let’s hope he falls 
in,”’ 

Much as I disliked Gorky 
for his underhand schemings 
amongst the men, I could not 
help admiring the way he went 
through with this job once he 
had made up his mind that he 
had to do it. He had been 
working on some small piece 
of the motor mechanism when 
he received the Skipper’s order, 
and he still carried this in his 
hand as he walked up the 
beach, until the Skipper called 
to him to put it back; all he 
did, however, was to thrust it 
into his pocket, and in a few 
moments, aided by Mamoutin 
and some of his men, he was 
up on the swinging framework 
and proceeding cautiously along 
it on all fours. I think all of 
us forgot our animosity against 
him during that perilous pas- 
sage. Solovieff watched him 
goggle-eyed and with mouth 
agape, while Olgat Petrovna, 
as he approached the middle 
of the river, turned away, not 
daring to look any more. Only 
the Skipper looked quite im- 
passive, though watching in- 
tently every stage of Gorky’s 
progress. At last he reached 
the centre, and gripping the 
chain-hoist, stood erect, where- 
upon, I am sure, all of us felt 
@ strong sense of relief. Even 
Olga Petrovna found courage 
to turn round again and watch 
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as he started hauling on the 
chain; and there was, in fact, 
@ kind of fascination in seeing 
the framework slowly and quite 
smoothly rise away from the 
water. 

Then, before Gorky had had 
time to progress very far with 
his hoisting, a gust of wind 
came and tugged at the canvas 
belt again below the frame, 
At first it only succeeded in 
filling out a short span of it 
like a swinging hammock. But 
the previous fastenings must 
have been carelessly made, for 
suddenly a whole long loop of 
it ran out, and fluttered vio- 
lently above the swirling flood 
—only, for a moment,—then 
with a sudden kite-like dive 
it struck the surface of the 
water and was gripped by it 
There was a rattle of rollers 
and a swish of canvas as 
fathoms of the belt were dragged 
out by the rushing waters; 
then, when all the slack had 
run out and it ceased to give, 
the whole frame was swung 
perilously over with the sudden 
tug of the torrent. At that 
moment there was a shout 
from one of the men at the 
guys. Then, almost immedi- 
ately, came the dull snap of a 
breaking cable, followed by @ 
sickening forward jerk of the 
great sheerlegs that violently 
shook the whole structure and 
hurled Gorky from his place 
as if he had been tossed from 
a blanket. He fell with a loud 
splash into the river, and the 
swift current snatched him up 
and rushed him away towards 
the sea, 
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There was a cry from Olga 
Petrovna, then another splash 
close by us, and looking round, 
we saw Boorun’s great purpose- 
ful head travelling swiftly down 
the stream in pursuit of the 
bobbing head and _ witlessly 
flailing arms of ‘Maxim Gorky.”’ 

The Skipper lost no time in 
taking action. Running to the 
motor-boat, he gave a great 
heave at its stern, and as it 
took the water he leapt into 
it. There were no oars, but 
seizing the boat-hook he pre- 
pared to use it as a scull, over 
the stern. First, however, he 
shouted to Mamoutin to cut 
the canvas so that it could run 
out free, and to Stefan to man 
the kungasi} and come after 
him. The stream meanwhile 
had seized his boat and was 
bearing it seawards, and as he 
settled down to scull vigorously 
with the boat-hook he was soon 
travelling rapidly in pursuit of 
Gorky and the dog. As Boo- 
run’s head drew nearer and 
nearer to Gorky’s, the men 
crowded round us to watch, 
and when the great head sud- 
denly reached forward and 
grasped his clothing a cheer 
went up. Then there was a 
horrified cry from Olga 
Petrovna— 

“My God! 
seals ! ”’ 

I looked, and saw that, for 
the first time this season, the 
flurry of waters off the river’s 
mouth was ringed with seals. 
This meant that salmon were 
entering the river, and that 
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the seals had come there to 
feed. The cause of Olga 
Petrovna’s horror was that she, 
like all the rest of us, had 
heard the common report that 
when these seals are feeding 
they will tear the flesh from 
any living thing that falls 
amongst them, and that men 
have met their death in this 
way, gruesomely lacerated. 

“‘ But this is terrible! They 
will kill him,” sobbed Olga 
Petrovna ; and she turned away 
and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Now I myself knew nothing 
of the truth of this tale about 
the seals, but rather than see it 
proved before our eyes, there 
was one simple and obvious 
thing to be done, and it must 
be done quickly, so, throwing 
my rifle forward, I jerked a 
cartridge into the breech. The 
sound, however, startled Olga 
Petrovna, who put out a pro- 
testing hand, and cried— 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t 
shoot! You may hit my hus- 
band.” 

Solovieff, too, -chimed in, 
wagging his head wisely, and 
putting his hand on my rifle— 

‘* The ricochet, you know, Mr 
Gordon—very dangerous.” 

What did these people take 
me for? I cast a quick glance 
seawards, and saw Boorun and 
Gorky being swept into the 
tossing waters over the bar. 
They were now in the midst of 
the seals, and, if the tale was 
true, their fate was a matter of 
moments. 
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I’m afraid I was rude to 
Solovieff, for I struck his hand 
brusquely aside, and raising 
the weapon, fired wildly in the 
air. A gull, soaring overhead, 
made a wide swerve and looked 
down sharply, as though ih 
protest; Solovieff and Olga 
Petrovna gaped at me as if 
I had gone mad; and I there- 
upon bowed towards her, and 
waving a hand melodramatic- 
ally toward the sea, said— 

““Madam, where are your 
seals ? ”’ 

They both turned sharply 
round; there was not a seal 
to be seen. Basing on the 
experience I had gained on the 
cliffs, I had judged that the 
seals would submerge at a gun- 
shot, and it had acted like a 
charm. Olga Petrovna said, 
** Slava Béghu !’’ which means, 
“Praise to God!” and Solo- 
vieff said something which I 
took to be the Russian equiva- 
lent of, ‘“‘ Well, I’m damned ! ” 
Then they both turned to me 
smiling, and Solovieff said that, 
naturally, if they’d known it 
was just my own troupe of per- 
forming seals, they wouldn’t 
have felt anxious. 

The rest, of course, was easy. 
Not that the Skipper found it 
@ light task to get Gorky and 
Boorun aboard, but he man- 
aged it without entirely swamp- 
ing his little boat, and then 
the kungasi arrived and brought 
them all ashore. Gorky was 
laid out on the sand and given 
first-aid treatment under the 
Skipper’s personal direction ; 
and finally, on the sympathetic 
suggestion of Murashka, a tot 
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of vodka was poured down hig 
throat. Upon this he imme. 
diately proceeded to revive, 
but whether this was due to 
the stimulating effect of the 
liquor, or to the blow to 
his conscience in view of hig 
being a sworn teetotaller, we 
could not, of course, determine, 
As soon as he had recovered 
sufficiently he was sent across 
the river, where he was put 
into dry clothes, and tucked 
away to bed in his little paper 
** house.” 

By this time it was nearly 
twelve o’clock, and very soon 
the men began streaming to- 
wards the mess hut for their 
vodka ration, as the two great 
drums were now kept directly 
in front of the hut. The rest 
of us had also forgathered 
there for our lunch, and, as I 
watched the men assemble, it 
soon became evident to me 
that something was afoot, for, 
instead of letting them form 
up in @ queue in the usual way, 
the Skipper had Steffn and 
Mamoutin marshalling them in 
@ semicircle around him. Then, 
when all appeared to be present, 
he stood forward and addressed 
them. 

** Men,” he said, “‘ I am sure 
we are all sorry about the acci- 
dent that befell your comrade 
Utkin this morning. But these 
things are liable to happen 
when one has pioneer work to 
do; and the main thing is that 
he has come out alive and safe, 
and will, I hope, be able to 
continue living in his paper 
hermitage and learning wise 
things from that boxful of 
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pooks of his for all the rest of 
the season. But he discovered 
one thing for us in his swim 
out to the river-mouth to-day : 
he found that the fish are be- 
ginning to arrive, so that, with 
luck, we shall shortly be able 
to begin that portion of our 
work which pays your wages 
and mine—and that is the pack- 
ing of the salmon. 

“Now, I have never been 
satisfied this season with the 
wages they have given you— 
so I don’t suppose you have 
either. But, as you know, I 
was not in Vladivostock when 
you were hired, and the whole 
matter was fixed and dealt 
with by my seniors ; and what 
such wise folk decree humble 
persons like you and me have 
to abide by.” 

Here an inspired voice from 
the crowd called out— 

“ Why shouldn’t we all strike, 
Ivan Alexandrovich—you with 
us 9 »” 

The Skipper looked at him 
for a moment with his humor- 
ous smile, and said— 

“And how am I to strike, 
please, without any one here 
to strike against? No, my 
hopeful friend, I don’t know 
what unwise counsellor put 
that thought into your heads ; 
but remember that in any case 
you do not get paid until you 
get back to Vladivostock,. and 
that an agreement signed by 
all of you undertaking to work 
for a stated wage is deposited 
there with the chief of police. 
Of course, there is nothing to 
stop you striking here if you 
want to—except me,” he added, 
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smiling modestly, “and you 
might perhaps find me a little 
dificult; but when you got 
back to Vladivostock I think 
you would find yourselves in a 
bad position. 

“No, if you want me to 
help you, I can offer you a 
much better way. Your wages 
are fixed, and I can’t change 
them; but your bonus is in 
my hands, and if you men will 
all work properly throughout 
the rest of the season, doing 
your duties well and willingly, 
and not giving me any more 
of your strikes, I will take it 
upon my own responsibility to 
double your bonus. How does 
that suit you ? ” 

There was an immediate 
chorus of approval from the 
men. 

** Well,” said the Skipper, 
holding up his hand to com- 
mand attention, “is that 
agreed ? ’’—and here he raised 
his voice to make sure of being 
heard by all—‘ because if so, 
you may make your pledge by 
taking two glasses of vodka 
each, and we will give no copy 
of this contract to the chief of 
police!” 

The approval of this an- 
nouncement was tumultuous, 
and signs of good humour and 
hilarity were visible on all 
sides. Murashka, who was well 
in the forefront as usual, even 
started to make a jocular speech 
of thanks, but was interrupted 
by some one offering him a 
glass of vodka, and by the time 
he had gulped down that and 
his second one he seemed to 
have lost the thread of his 
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remarks. But there could be 
no doubts as to the general 
acceptance of the Skipper’s 
proposal, and the thought that 
dominated all others in my 
mind as I watched this scene 
was, “‘ Exit ‘Maxim Gorky.’ ”’ 

Strangely enough, word was 
brought to the Skipper next 
morning that Gorky had dis- 
appeared. His bed was still 
there, but he and his black 
box and other belongings were 
gone—presumably he had had 
the wisdom to recognise defeat. 
We marvelled for a time that, 
on this sparsely inhabited coast, 
which, for another month, no 
steamers would visit, he could 
manage to vanish so com- 
pletely ; but no one troubled 
to make inquiries about him, 
and in a very little time he 
was entirely forgotten. 

Meanwhile the conveyor- 
frame of the transporter had 
been hauled ashore again and 
made considerably lighter ; and 
then, the sheerleg-guys having 
been reset and strengthened, 
the frame was successfully run 
out a few days later, and the 
transporter thus completed 
served us satisfactorily through 
the entire season. 

Talking over the incident 
with the Skipper one evening, 
I asked him what the normal 
scale of bonus was that he had 
so generously doubled. There 
seemed to me, I am glad to 
say, @ tinge of conscience in 
his smile as he replied with 
the surprising statement that, 
as a matter of fact, there wasn’t 
any scale. 

** But what do you mean ? ”’ 
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IT asked in astonishment. ‘‘ You 
must have doubled something.” 

** Well, you tink so, an’ go 
do d’ men,” returned the Skip. 
per brazenly, “dat’s just @ 
point of it. But really it isn’t 
dat way at all. 

** You see, it’s like dis. When 
we was picklin’ we knew ex- 
actly what we was doin’, an’ 
how much weight of fish, salt, 
and wood dere was to each 
barrel; an’ we give dem 4 
bonus dat worked out at seven 
kopecks a pood on d’ total 
weight. But when we decided 
to start cannin’, we didn’t 
know anyt’ing about how many 
cases we would get out of s0 
many poods of fish, so d’ men’s 
agreement simply says dat dey 
will receive a bonus based on 
d’ season’s pack. Well, dere 
you are. I’m d’ man what 
fixes d’ bonus, so if I wantI 
can halve it or quarter it before 
I double it, an’ give dem any- 
ting I like. Isn’t it a beau 
tiful scheme ? ”’ 

He sat back and smiled at 
me in complacent craftiness, 
while I, for a time, could only 
gaze silently back at him as 
the subtle duplicity of the 
whole transaction soaked into 
me; and when I thought of 
the men enthusiastically pledg- 
ing their acceptance of his offer 
in an extra tot of vodka, I 
nodded my head at him accus 
ingly and said— 

“You shameless old swind- 
ler!” 

But it was evident that the 
Skipper had a conscience, and 
that, moreover, I had somewhat 
overstepped my licence, for at 
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this remark he sat up with a 
serious air and said— 

** Now, look here, my friend ; 
before you start sayin’ tings 
like dat, just you answer me 
a few questions. When you 
walk aroun’ d’ cannery here, 
do you see a lot of p’licemens 
hangin’ about ? ”’ 

I confessed I did not. 

* An’ when you walk back 
to your cabin in d’ village do 
you pass d’ law courts on d’ 
way?” 

I gave him another somewhat 
mystified negative. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ well, dat’s 
why d’ only p’liceman about 
here to look after d’ company’s 
interest an’ deir property, dat’s 
me; an’ d’ only law courts I 
got to back myself up, dat’s 
my brain. Well, now, dere 
may be some dam clever fellers 
who could do dis t’ing dif- 
ferent; but I got to get on 
an’ do d’ best I can wid dis 
little brain what God give me. 

“So dere you are. I fooled 
d’ men if you like—of course I 
fooled dem; but you said 
‘swindle,’ an’ dat’s different. 
My friend, when we get back 
to Vladivostock do you t’ink 
I can jus’ give dose men any 
little bonus I like an’ tell dem 
to go to hell? Of course I 
can’t. I am in d’ position to 
do it—yes; but if I want to 
hire men again next season— 
an’ perhaps even if I want to 
walk aroun’ Vladivostock safely 
at night,—I can’t have it said 
aroun’ all d’ bars an’ lodgin’- 
houses in d’ place dat Ivan 
Alexandrovich of Borisovsky’s 
18 @ dam t’ief who cheats his 


men. No, I got to treat dose 
men fair; an’ I got to give 
dem a real good bonus when we 
get back—if dey behave dem- 
selves,—an’ whedder d’ com- 
pany likes it or not. Perhaps 
I'll have to fool d’ company, 
too, to get it for dem. 

“But I tol’ you at d’ first 
dat it’s not right dat dey hire 
men at such a rotten pay. 
Now I shall give dem what I 
t’ink is fair, anyway. But d’ 
difference is dat I give dem dis. 
Dey haven’t squeezed it out of 
me by strikin’, or even grousin’ 
—I give it dem of my own 
accord, an’ I give dem what I 
like, an’ not what dey tell me. 
So it means dat all I have won 
in dis business is dat I keep 
control. I am still master here, 
an’ deir ‘Maxim Gorky’ is 
finished; dat’s all I want. 
Of course, d’ men may find 
out dat I fooled dem—if dey 
don’t I shall tell dem. Den 
dey will t’ink me a dam smart 
feller for foolin’ dem, an’ a 
dam fine feller for givin’ dem 
deir extra bonus all d’ same; 
an’ next time I want men for 
Kamchatka, Ivan Alexandro- 
vich is d’ boy for dem, an’ 
none of your ‘Maxim Gorkys.’”’ 

“Poor old Maxim!” I said. 
‘*I wonder where he has gone, 
and how he feels towards you. 
I hope he appreciates, anyway, 
that, even if you defeated his 
schemes with the men, you also 
saved his life.” 

** What do you mean ‘ saved 
his life’ ?”’ snapped the Skip- 
per, in a surprising burst of 
apparent indignation. ‘‘ Holy 
Jemima! You don’t imagine 
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I went out in dat cranky ol’ 
motor-boat wid notting but a 
boat-hook jus’ to save d’ life 
of dat dam Socialist, do you ? ”’ 

“* Well, if you didn’t, I don’t 
know what else you went out 
for,”’ I replied. 

** Weepin’ Mother ! ” he cried, 
* didn’t you see dat dam feller 
put somet’ing in his pocket jus’ 
before he climbed on to @’ 
conveyor ? ”’ 

I confessed I did, but had 
not been able to see what it 
was. 

** Well, my friend,’ replied 
the Skipper, “ dat was d’ car- 
burettor out of d’ motor-boat ; 
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an’ if I hadn’t gone an’ got dat 
back we would ’a’ had no 
motor-boat all d’ season. But 
you can bet dat if it wasn’t for 
dat I would ’a’ lost d’ boat-hook 
overboard, or done somet’ing 
so as not to reach him. After 
all, what difference would it 
’a’ made if I hadn’t? A few 
fatter seals, an’ one sainted 
Socialist. Well, you know, d’ 
seals have a hard life—an’ a 
Socialist is safest in heaven, 
anyway.” 

So there you are; you can 
believe the Skipper or not, as 
you like. Personally, I confess 
I didn’t. 


(To be continued.) 








FAME AND MONS. RENE. 


BY VICTOR MACCLURE. 


“You and your jokes, M. 
René!” beamed the stout 
Marthe. She leaned forward 
over the breakfast tray and 
carefully shifted the coffee-pot 
from where M. René had placed 
it so that it might be con- 
venient to his one available 
hand. 

“You and your bills, my 
good Marthe!” said M. d’Er- 
lande, with a twinkle, as he 
carefully brought the coffee- 
pot back to the more favour- 
able position. 

“ But—Chinese !”’ protested 
Marthe. “To call one a 
Chinese ! ”’ 

“Tf the butter-dish,” said 
M. René solemnly, ‘is canted 
on the edge of the tray, it is 
because I find it more con- 
‘ venient there——”’ 

“Ah, the poor hand!” 
Marthe breathed sentimentally. 

“We shall not pathosticate 
about a story which is more 
than ten years old,’’ her master 
smiled. Very deftly, with the 
one hand that was left to him, 
he buttered a morsel of roll, 
picked it up between the first 
finger and thumb, and waved 
the unoccupied digits at his 
stout housekeeper. ‘‘ Nor shall 
we in a fury for tidiness, or 
undue scrupulosity for order, 
interfere with the conveniently 
irregular setting of the break- 
fast tray. Nor,” he added 


quickly, “‘ shall we permit our 
passion for tidiness to carry any 
of these journals out of the 
reader’s reach ! ”’ 

** But such a heap of them ! ” 
said. Marthe. ‘“‘ You seem to 
be buried in newspapers these 
mornings, M. René! ” 

In spite of his protest, she 
made a bundle of the offending 
newspapers and set them on a 
chair beside him. 

“And now,” said M. d’Er- 
lande, ‘‘ perhaps we may revert 
to the question of the bills———”’ 

“Or of the Chinese,” said 
Marthe. She put her doubled 
fists on her ample hips, and 
regarded him with an air of 
challenge. 

“Very good,’ M. René 
nodded. ‘‘ We approach the 
bill question by way of the 
Chinese. Eat a morsel of sugar, 
my good Marthe, for I may be 
something tedious——”’ 

Marthe picked an oblong of 
sugar from the bowl, broke it 
in half, and put a portion in 
her mouth. 

** Avoiding any mention of 
the effect of the sugar habit 
on your figure,” said M. René, 
“I tell you at once about the 
Chinese. I am informed—and 
I fully believe it—that it is a 
common thing with officials in 
the Orient who have Chinese 
cooks to find each advance- 
ment of their official position 
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met by an almost automatic 
advance in the amount of their 
household expenditure.” 

** Eha ! ” said Marthe. 

“There may be no appre- 
ciable difference in the amount 
or quality of the food brought 
to the table. It merely occurs 
that the bills presented weekly 
show a surprising jump in 
total.” 

“You do not suggest——” 
Marthe interrupted mildly. 

M. d’Erlande waved a finger 
at her. 

**I do not suggest even that 
the Ohinese cook is dishonest 
in this. Honesty, like morals, 
my good Marthe, is relative. 
It is largely a matter of geog- 
raphy.” 

“TI do not understand you, 
M. René. I don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 


“You will presently,” M. 


d’Erlande said equably. “‘ The 
Chinese are peculiarly honest. 
At any rate, a peculiarity of 
their honesty is shown in this: 
one official, it is recorded, hav- 
ing had an advance of position, 
found the total of his cook’s 
bills exactly doubled. He had 
Ah-sing, or Oh-wong, or what- 
ever his name was, brought 
before him, and protested. 
‘But,’ said Ah-sing, ‘is it not 
true that the honourable master 
has had an advancement ?’ 
‘Quite true,’ said the honour- 
able master, ‘but it does not 
mean that my emoluments have 
grown double. To be quite 
frank, Ah-sing, my salary has 
gone up by amerefifth.’ Where- 
upon Ah-sing made a profound 
obeisance. ‘Oh, pardon, hon- 
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ourable master,’ said the honest 
lad. ‘The mistake shall be 
immediately rectified.’ He de- 
parted, and presently he came 
back with the overestimated 
bill reduced by three-eighths,” 

Marthe put the remainder of 
the lump of sugar in her mouth, 
and regarded M. d’Erlande with 
@ thoughtful expression, which 
yet was bewildered, on her 
round countenance. 

“I call that naif,” she said 
at last. 

“TZ call it naif,’ M. René 
admitted. 

** But,’ Marthe wavered, “is 
it not true that you have been 
elected to the Académie Fran- 
caise? It must be true, M 
René. Have you not worn that 
beautiful green uniform with 
the palms? Are not these 
journals full of your new work?” 

“Quite true, Ot - chen,” 
smiled M. René. “Or almost 
true. I am indeed of the 
Académie. I do sometimes 
wear @ beautiful green uniform 
with palms. The journals, if 
not exactly full of my new 
work, at least make handsome 
mention of it. But—and this 
is the point, oh good Tsing-lao 
—my income shows no great 
expansion because of these 
glories.” 

“You do not suggest that 
I include in the bills things I 
have not bought?” Marthe 
asked good-humouredly. 

“Marthe!” protested M. 
René. 

** We know each other, you 
and I, after all these years,” 
Marthe nodded placidly. “ You 
would not suggest such a thing, 
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I know. Ah, likely, isn’t it! 


But you think—— ? ” 
“We must not become too 
enthusiastic,” M. René sug- 
“You see, the salary 
of an Academician is not enor- 
mous. If I take care to attend 


“Then you must attend all 
the meetings,” Marthe said 
firmly. 

“Tf I chose to write a history, 
it could be greater still——”’ 

“That,” Marthe conceded, 
“you must decide for yourself, 
M. René.” 

“It may be that presently 
my work will sell better, but 
for the moment we must not 
overdo the luxuries, the expen- 
sive dishes——”’ 

“No, no. The finer things 
only now and then. I under- 
stand, M. René. We go on as 
heretofore,” Marthe nodded. 

“And you will inform Jules 
of the real state of affairs ? ” 
M. René suggested. “He is a 
little inclined to magnify mat- 
ters. Since I first put on my 
uniform, he has a passion for 
calling taxi-cabs. It is not 
always easy to resist the temp- 
tation——_”’ 

“Jules shall be informed,” 
Marthe said rather grimly. 
“Ah, there is the door-bell. 
A visitor for you, perhaps ? ” 

“I expect M. Martin. Take 
away the tray, Marthe. I will 
see him.” 

“Bien, M. René.” 

She picked up the tray and 
waddled to the door. There 
she turned, with a rather wist- 
fal look in her eyes, 
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“But, M. René,” she said 
humbly, “it is a great honour 
to be of the Académie, isn’t 
it? The journals make much 
of it. I read them all—every 
word they say about you. It 
is a great thing, M. René? ” 

“Yes, Marthe. It is a great 
thing. The greatest thing that 
can happen to a French man 
of letters,” 

“ And it means that you are 
acknowledged at last to be a 
great man—a great poet, M. 
René ? ” 

“‘ Something of that.” 

Marthe sighed, and waved the 
tray a little. 

“It does not seem to make 
much difference to you—you 
and your jokes—your Chinese! ”’ 
she said, and left the room. — 

Then M. Martin was. ushered 
in by Jules. As the big man, 
quite as stout as Marthe rela- 
tively; wrung d’Erlande’s hand 
fervently and ‘cher mattre’d”’ 
him, the poet smiled inside 
himself at the recent change 
of demeanour in the reputedly 
opulent publisher. D’Erlande 
did not need to go very far 
back in his recollection to re- 
member with what enforced 
humility he had stood on the 
publisher’s doorstep. Not many 
years had passed since Editeur 
Martin had rather brusquely 
refused to consider his epic 
‘Verdun ’—that poem which 
was to bring d’Erlande interna- 
tional honours—on the ground 
that it was tedious, and that 
the world wanted to forget the 
war. In spite of the poet’s sub- 
sequent success and growing 
fame, not many weeks had 
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passed since Editeur Martin 
would have thought he be- 
stowed an honour in asking 
d’Erlande to call at his office. 
So René d’Erlande smiled inside 
himself. He knew very well 
what M. Martin, for all his 
effusive assumption of old ac- 
quaintanceship, feared. 

The publishing house which 
had accepted d’Erlande’s ‘ Ver- 
dun’ and the works following 
it had recently been purchased 
by the Editeur Martin. So 
that the publishing rights of 
the most of d’Erlande’s work, 
several volumes of it, had 
passed over to the man who 
had so brusquely refused the 
war epic. The latest of d’Er- 


lande’s books, a novel in metre 
with the title ‘ L’Assaut,’ was 
among the works that had 
passed over to Martin. With 


M. René’s election to a seat in 
the Academy interest had been 
reawakened in his writings 
throughout the country, and 
columns on columns were being 
devoted by the journals to re- 
consideration of the merits of 
‘L’Assaut.’ If, said the jour- 
nals with wonderful unanimity, 
there had been no ‘ Verdun,’ 
none of the poetic dramas 
which had come from the pen 
of M. René d’Erlande, this 
magnificent novel in verse 
would have justified the Acadé- 
mie Francaise in electing the 
writer to a seat. Altogether, 
the papers were full of the book 
and its author. 

With the publication of 
‘L’Assaut,’ the contract d’Er- 
lande had with the firm taken 
over by M, Martin came to an 
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end. The poet was free tg 
carry his future wares to what 
market he chose, and it 
would have been quite pardon- 
able if he had refused to con 
sider the Editeur Martin ag 9 
possible one. After M. Martin 
had rejected the subsequently 
successful ‘ Verdun,’ that pub- 
lisher’s activities were such ag 
to evoke, amongst those who 
knew the whole circumstance, 
grins and the comment, “Sour 
grapes!’’ It was well under 
stood by many that the vir- 
lent attacks in ‘La Revue 
Quotidienne ’ upon the writings 
of René d’Erlande were insti- 
gated by M. Martin, for the 
journal was his property. It 
seemed for a long time that 
M. Martin’s judgment was com: 
pletely warped by the memory 
of his mistake in refusing ‘ Ver 
dun,’ and literary circles 
chuckled. Then the attacks in 
‘La Revue Quotidienne ’ died 
down. One of 4d’Erlande’s 
poetic dramas was highly 
praised. Therumour got abroad 
that Editeur Martin was nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the 
Librarie Pinsot, and literary 
Paris chuckled still more over 
the transparent reason for the 
change of tone. Then came the 
successful publication of ‘ L’At 
saut,’ regarding which M. Mar- 
tin’s journal became almost 
fulsome. Without the prospec 
of publishing M. d’Erlande’ 
future works, said the wise 
acres, the Librarie Pinsot would 
hardly be worth purchasing. 
“I have brought you, cf 
mattre,” said M. Martin, “a 
advance proof of the chid 
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feature in the forthcoming liter- 
ary supplement of ‘La Revue 
Quotidienne.’ The article, as 


‘you will see, is a long and 


critical examination of the 
growth of your admirable art, 
together with a biographical 
sketch. If you would care to 
glance over it and see if there 
is anything you consider un- 
just—any point you think could 
be more strongly emphasised,— 
the editor assures me that it 
would be his pleasure to make 
any alterations you suggest. 
But that is in passing. I do 
not,” he said spaciously, “ con- 
cern myself greatly with the 
contents of ‘La Revue Quoti- 
dienne.’ It is merely that I 
honour myself by acting as 
messenger to the greatest living 
writer of France ! ” 

“ Dieu de dieu!” said d’Er- 
lande under his breath, and 
with a queer sense of shame 
kept his gaze fixed on the proof 
which Martin had handed him. 

No, M. Martin continued, it 
was something more important 
than a newspaper article (which 
at this time of day could have 
no effect one way or another 
on the reputation of the emi- 
nent M. d’Erlande) that had 
brought him on this early call. 
The time had come for M. 
@’Erlande* to consolidate his 
position—not in the literary 
world, for that quite obviously 
was consolidated,—but from a 
business point of view. There 
were approaches from publishers 
in England and America for 
the right to print ‘ L’Assaut’ 
and other works in translation. 
There were, in effect, good offers 
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from several different firms. 
It was possible, if those eager 
negotiators were properly played 
one against the other, that most 
favourable terms could be ex- 
tracted. 

* An essential point—to me 
the most essential point,” said 
the poet, still with his gaze 
on the proof, “is that the 
translation into English should 
be made by some one of repu- 
tation.” 

M. Martin felt that this could 
be emphatically insisted upon. 
Maitre d’Erlande, he waved 
expansively, was eminent 
enough to insist on his own 
choice of translator. That went 
without saying. M. Martin 
took it, then, that he was at 
liberty to negotiate with the 
various English and American 
publishers, and to secure the 
most advantageous terms pos- 
sible — everything subject, of 
course, to Maitre d’Erlande’s 
complete approval ? 

“Surely, M. Martin,” said 
d’Erlande. ‘Since you have 
acquired the business of the 
Librarie Pinsot, and with it 
all the Pinsot rights in my 
books, it seems merely fair 
that you should negotiate the 
foreign rights of those works 
you hold. I am sure you will 
do the best you can for me— 
and for yourself.” 

M. Martin smiled knowingly. 

** But naturally, cher maitre,” 
he chuckled. “That is the 
way to put it. The more I do 
for you, the more I do for 
myself. You will find the Eng- 
lish and American markets very 
valuable. You will be rich. 

2D 
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The reviews of ‘ L’Assaut’ in 
the English literary journals 
are extremely encouraging. 
Your fame grows every day. 
You will be very well off. And 
not by the English translations 
alone. Your works will be 
translated into other languages. 
Your reputation begins to be 
world-wide.” 

In spite of himself, and in 
spite of his knowledge of what 
the publisher was approaching, 
René d’Erlande experienced an 
inward glow. He considered. 
The rosy prospect held out to 
him by Martin was not neces- 
sarily over-coloured. He knew 
himself that the English literary 
journals had devoted good space 
to his writings, and that they 
seemed to regard publication 
of a work by him as an event. 
But though he glowed inwardly, 
he gave no hint of elation to 
Martin. He kept his eyes on 
the proof, noting almost sub- 
consciously that it was very 
well written, and that the 
analysis of his work was just. 

M. Martin cleared his throat 
and leaned forward from his 
chair to put a podgy hand on 
the poet’s arm. 

** But all that, cher matire—”’ 

(I grow rather tired of the 
“cher matire,” the poet com- 
plained to himself.) 

‘but all that concerns work 
done—work published. When 
we talk of consolidation we 
have mind of the future—the 
future——”’ 

(And so, at long last, breathed 
M. René, we arrive at the 
medulla—the kernel !) 

“IT hear,’ M. Martin cooed, 
“I hear that another master- 
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piece is shaping. I should like 
to begin work upon that. It 
is of great advantage to be 
fully prepared. We begin to 
have the work mentioned some 
time before it is published, 
We take care that all the copy- 
rights are secured. We——” 

M. d’Erlande, whose eyes 
had not left the proof-sheets, 
gave vent to a sudden exclama- 
tion. 

** Quelle bétise !”’ 

** Monsieur d’Erlande ! ” 

“No, no! I do not refer to 
what you say. Itis this—this!” 
M. René fluttered the proof- 
sheets. ‘It will never, never 
do! I do not wish it to be 
biographical ! ”’ 

** But the writer has not said 
anything untrue?’ demanded 
Martin. 

* No, no. But I do not wish 
him to speak of my war ser 
vice ’—in a slight quick gesture 
he lifted the left arm with its 
gloved artificial hand,—“ of my 
injury! I do not wish him to 
mention the decorations ! ” 

‘“* But, M. René, it is already 
well known about—about your 
wound, about the Croix de 
Guerre avec Palme, about the 
Legion d’Honneur, about your 
glorious behaviour at Ver 
dun——-!” 

“ Peste! What has all that 
to do with my quality a8 4 
writer ? ’’ M. René cried. “ Let 
them delete this last pare 
graph. As for the new work on 
which I am engaged, you shall 
make me an offer. And since 
you consider me the greatest 
living writer of France, be sure 
that you make it a good one.” 

“It shall be a good one! 
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beamed M. Martin. ‘I make 
it now——”’ 

“No, no—not now!” M. 
René exclaimed. ‘“‘ Later—in 


writing. I have two good offers 
already, by good houses with 
excellent foreign connections. 
So be sure that you make yours 
a good one, M. Martin.” 

“Tt shall be——” 

“Tt will need to be,” M. 
d’Erlande said crisply, ‘“‘for I 
take without boggling the best 
that is made. So I warn you, 
be sure that yours is good, 
M. Martin—be sure that it is 
generous ! ” 

M. Martin beamed largely, 
grasped the poet’s hand warmly, 
shook it vigorously, and took 
his departure. The door had 
no sooner closed on him than 
M. René d’Erlande gave him- 
self up to whole-hearted mirth. 

“T must indeed be famous,” 
he chuckled. ‘Times are 
changed truly, when I find the 
great Martin on my hearth, 
suing to be allowed to publish 
my work. And to think how 
cunning I grow! I put M. 
Martin on his mettle. When he 
makes his so generous offer, 
which out of fear of his rivals 
must necessarily be handsome, 
I shake?my head and say, 
‘Pooh! It does not tempt me 
much, that!’ and so extract 
from him the very best terms. 
Ah, what a cunning rascal I 
become—a villain ! ” 

M. René was still enjoying the 
contemplation of his new-born 
rascality when Jules, his man, 
put his head round the door- 
way. 

“Tt is late, M. René,” he 
said with an air of suspicious 
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reproach. ‘‘ Do you take your 
morning or not ? ” 

** Of course I take my morn- 
ing, Jules,” M. René smiled. 
** On such a lovely day the Bois 
will be delightful—too good to 
miss.. This sunshine will have 
brought out all the children 
and their nurses in their best 
clothes. Of course I take my 
morning, Jules.” 

‘Then I will fetch your coat,” 
said Jules. 

A minute or two later he 
found occasion to protest, some- 
what aghast. 

“But, M. René,” he splut- 
tered, “you are never going 
out without the red button— 
the button of the Legion ! ” 

M. d’Erlande calmly finished 
removing the little badge from 
the lapel of his coat, and handed 
it to the astounded servant. 

“Place it on my dressing- 
table, Jules,”’ he said. ‘‘ When 
it arrives that plutocratic pub- 
lishers call early upon us and 
perspire with agony lest we 
withdraw our patronage, it be- 
comes evident that our fame 
needs no embellishment. We 
are of the Académie. We are, 
according to the journalists, 
of the immortals. Perspiring 
publishers hail us as the great- 
est living writer of France. So, 
my good Jules, since we cannot 
always wear the green uniform 
which you brush so often as to 
threaten the permanence of its 
braiding ’’—here M. René poked 
a playful finger into the striped 
waistcoat of Jules—‘‘ we shall 
let our fame stand undecorated. 
Enfin, my brave one, make 
your mouth less like a fly-trap, 
and give me my hat and cane.” 
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** Yes, M. René—yes!”’ said 
the bewildered Jules. “‘ It must 
be splendid to be famous, even 
though it does not appear to 
mean wealth.” 

“Aha!” M. René said with 
@ mysterious smile. “Do not 
trust too much to appearances, 
mylad. Wealth, my good Jules, 
even wealth, may eventuate !” 

Not too far-fetched an idea 
that, mused the Academician, 
as he strode jauntily along the 
rue du Cherche Midi. If there 
was something absurd in the 
antics of Editeur Martin, there 
was no doubting the man’s 
business acumen. He was not 
the man to pursue an author, 
and especially a poet, unless 
there was a very good chance 
of gain. And gain for M. Martin 
meant gain for René d’Erlande. 

“I am not a fool,” said 
M. René, “‘ to sneeze, as Marthe 
would say, at good money. 
No.” 

Times had been hard on 
occasion, M. René remembered, 
as he ran over his life. But 
what a good life it had been! 
Even in the old days, as an 
almost penniless youngster in 
Montparnasse, among other 
youthful rebels of poets—what 
ridiculous rascals, with their 
poses, their odd clothes and 
hats, and their interminable 
debates in the New Olympus 
café! The lazy mornings and 
the long evenings. Life then 
had. seemed but a dream of 

summer—careless, free, warm, 
enchanted. What had hap- 
pened to all those merry com- 
panions, merry in spite of their 
intense seriousness about Art ? 
Dead some, and scattered the 
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others, with nothing left of 
them except a thin volume or 
80, a picture or two. But, ah! 
the good life, sighed the Acade- 
mician, how vivid and clear, 
how happy the memory! One 
had much to be thankful for, 

It seemed to M. René, as he 
turned into Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, that he saw those 
moonlit mornings again, when 
they stood in groups on the 
pavement to finish an argu- 
ment, what time the shutters 
were banged up on the café 
from which they had just been 
turned out. It seemed that 
he could hear again the sugges- 
tion by some bright genius that 
it was too late to go to bed, 
and again it seemed that he 
drifted with the rest, ill-in- 
clined to separate, to the all- 
night zine of the wine-porters 
for a last drink and a never- 
discovered conclusion to the 
argument. 

He experienced again the 
beginning of recognition, the 
first publication, the growth of 
acceptances by editors, the 
growing reputation. And then 
—the war. Verdun. It was 
something, he whispered, to 
have fought for France in the 
front line at over forty. 

It seemed, as it sometimes 
happened even after the years, 
that the fingers of the hand 
which materially lay somewhere 
in the mud before Fort Douat 
mont were twitching, and M. 
René took a quivering intake 
of breath at remembrance’ of 
@ numbing pang. Next ye 
ment the poet was smiling. 
it had not been for the — 
idleness of the hospital bed and 
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of convalescence, there prob- 
ably would have been no filling 
of sheet upon sheet of paper 
with the then fresh and vivid 
impressions that ultimately took 
shape in the epic ‘ Verdun — 
couronné par V Académie Fran- 


ise. 

M. René approached the river 
and the Pont d’Iéna. Two 
young men, students it appeared 
from the books and papers 
under their arms, stood aside 
to let him pass, and swept off 
their hats and bowed. Quickly 
M. René’s cane was whipped 
under the maimed left arm, and 
his right hand flew to his hat 
to answer the salute. He did 
not recognise the young men, 
and the kindness of his heart 
bade him halt. He could not 
bear that any one should think 
him casual or supercilious. 

“Pardon,” said he, ‘‘ but do 
I forget? Is it that I should 
know you, young men ? ”’ 

“No, monsieur,” replied one 
of the lads, “it is not that you 
should know us, but that you 
are M. René d’Erlande. And 
—and——”’ 

“And we, too, aspire,”’ said 
the other in a strangely quiver- 
ing voice. 

“But, how kind ! ” exclaimed 
M. René. “I wish you both 
all good-fortune ! ”’ 

He made them tell him their 
names, and wished them good- 
fortune once again before he 
resumed his walk, leaving them 
to watch with shining eyes 
until he had disappeared across 
the bridge. 

It is fame, really fame! 
thought the glowing M. René. 
Two kind young men, aspiring 
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authors, it. is true, recognise 
me, and step aside to let me 
pass. I wonder how they knew 
me? It is possible, of course, 
that they have heard me lec- 
ture, but it may be that with 
my portrait in so many of the 
journals—ah, it is something 
to be an Academician at just 
over fifty years of age ! 

M. René experienced a mood 
of great elation. The sunshine 
poured down in generous amber 
on the gardens of the Trocadéro. 
It made vivid the green of the 
young foliage on the plane- 
trees. Everything under it had 
the clean cut of jewels. It 
made deliciously dazzling the 
bright dresses of the children, 
which caused M. René to search 
for comparisons in the downy 
plumage of swans and clean 
ducks, in the petals of cycla- 
men and faintly blushing roses. 
He paused for a moment to 
watch a buxom nursemaid in 
the costume of Arles shepherd- 
ing two fluffy mites of children 
in creamy yellow, and he was 
inexpressibly cheered to find 
that his trite simile of the farm- 
yard was just. The air of the 
spring morning was crisp with- 
out the slightest sense of chill. 
M. René took several deep 
breaths of it, and suddenly 
felt more vigorous than he had 
felt for months. His mood 
of elation grew stronger, and 
the cane in his hand all at once 
had the balance of an epée. 
Its point went up to the sun 
in salute and its handle came 
to his lips. Next moment, 
with a lightning lunge, he had 
pierced a bush that stood by 
the pathway. 
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** Monsieur !”’ said a threat- 
ening gruff voice behind him, 
“it is strictly forbidden to 
injure the shrubs and plants 
of the garden ! ” 

M. René recovered his point 
in haste, dropped it, and 
wheeled to find a uniformed 
keeper of the garden regarding 
him menacingly. 

‘Ah, pardon!” M. René 
said, somewhat shamefacedly. 
**In the vigour created by the 
beauty of the morning, I forgot.” 

** It is forbidden,”’ the official 
repeated sternly. 

“It was foolish, perhaps,” 
M. René said in contrition, 
“but I do not think I have 
injured the bush even slightly.” 

The official peered at the 
bush suspiciously and at length. 

“Well,” he admitted, after 
@ pause which brought the poet 
no little apprehension, “ per- 
haps not. But it is forbidden. 
It must not happen again, or 
I shall be compelled, monsieur, 
to deal drastically with you.” 

“I am obliged indeed for 
your forbearance,” M. René 
said relievedly. ‘‘ Permit me 
to offer you——”’ 

He got away just as the in- 
evitable crowd began to gather. 

So much for fame, the poet 
exploded, as exasperatedly he 
hurried toward the Bois de 
Boulogne. So much for all the 
writing in the news-sheets, for 
all the photographs and sketches 
published, so much for being 
one of the forty immortals! 
To think that a member of the 
Académie Francaise should be 
bullied by an ungrammatical 
park-keeper for light-heartedly 
piercing a bush with a cane! 
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Pah—fame! A myth! If only 
he had listened to the protesta- 
tions of the good Jules, and 
had worn the familiar red 
button. Even the most igno- 
rant of park-keepers would have 
hesitated to bully one who 
wore the token of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
Or if, at ordinary times, it had 
been de rigeur to go about in 
that famous green uniform—— 
And at that play of imagina- 
tion, M. René began to laugh. 
What nonsensical tricks the 
imagination sometimes played, 
to think of strutting about in 
the bright sun of a spring 
morning all stiffly got up in 
gold-emblazoning and braided 
pantaloons—carrying a sword, 
too! Simply because a park- 
keeper very rightly checked 
one for stabbing at a bush. 
Then M. René felt glad that 
he had tipped the park-keeper. 
The man had merely done his 
duty, and he was not to be 
blamed if he failed to recognise 
a member of the Académie. 
What had a poor fellow like 
that to do with literature? 
And, after all, it was nothing 
detractive of one’s celebrity if 
a few people here and there 
failed to know one for one of 
the Forty. M. René’s mood 
lightened again. It was pleas- 
ant to think that one’s days of 
comparative penury were prob- 
ably over, that M. Martin's 
prophecy about riches most 
likely was true. The English 
and American translations most 
surely would augment one’s 
income — probably double it. 
English and American authors 
sometimes made great fortunes. 
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Now that the position of Acade- 
mician had to be kept up, an 
augmented income became a 
necessity. It had been hard 
to get along sometimes since 
the war and the fall of the 
franc. A small private income, 
which before the war had meant 
safety at least, now went for 
next to nothing. M. René 
determined to take no chances. 
He would attend every meet- 
ing of the Academy, and so 
obtain the full allowance. If 
affluence came from the foreign 
editions, so much the better. 
Yes, it was something, after 
all, to be a member of the 
Académie Francaise. It set 
the seal of eminence on one, 
almost made certain a world- 
wide reputation. As a young- 
ster he had often wondered 
what real fame would be like, 
and now, at not too much over 
fifty, he had attained it. Every- 
body would: 

“Bon jour, M. René!” 

It was a singularly hearty 
greeting that brought the poet 
out of his dreaming to a realisa- 
tion that he was already in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
He found himself faced by a 
large and impressive stranger. 
And yet, not quite a stranger. 
There was something oddly 
familiar about the man’s face, 
though for the life of him M. 
René could not recollect where 
he had seen it. The man was 
dressed in clothes of unmis- 
takably good cut, his linen 
was immaculate, his boots had 
been made on a fashionable 
last, his hat_had been purchased 
nowhere else but from one shop 
in London’s Mayfair. Despite 
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his bulk, the man was beauti- 
fully turned out. The poet 
gathered all this in one flash 
before he turned his gaze up 
again to the heavy-jowled face. 
He held out his hand. 

“It is ? ” he said tentatively. 

“Paul Cordery,” said the 
opulent-looking one. 

“Paul Cordery—Paul Cor- 
dery?”’? M. René turned the 
name over in his mind while 
he still gazed mildly at the 
man. Then suddenly it came 
to him who the man was. It 
came to him in a series of pic- 
tures, rapidly flashed. He saw 
himself as a boy in a neat sailor 
suit playing in the courtyard 
of an old Paris house with 
another boy of like age, bullet- 
headed and rather roughly 
dressed. He saw a gaunt but 
powerful woman on her knees 
beside a bucket of water, scrub- 
bing out the tiled corridors of 
the house, or scrubbing its 
steps. The bullet-headed lad 
was the son of the charwoman, 
engaged periodically to do the 
rough work about the d’Er- 
lande household. Mother and 
son bore the name of Cordery. 

** But, Paul! Paul Cordery!” 
M. René exclaimed. “It is 
years—years—— !”’ 

** Thirty—nearly forty,” the 
big man said complacently. 

‘“* How ever did you recognise 
me ? ” demanded M. René. He 
expected to hear of portraits 
in the journals. 

‘Ah, M. René, there are 
still traces of the boy I knew. 
I felt I could not be mistaken. 
You came up the side-walk 
smiling. It was the old smile.” 

“Oh!” said M. René faintly. 
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“You look very well, Paul— 
very well—and successful.” 

“I have not done badly,” 
the big man said smugly. ‘“‘ But 
shall we sit for a moment ? ” 

M. René agreed, and imme- 
diately found himself under a 
flood of words. The opulent 
one told the story of his life 
unhesitatingly and in detail. 
It was a story of success. From 
the first, said the son of the 
charwoman, he had meant to 
become rich, really rich, tout 
seul. By the time the war had 
broken out he had, by almost 
superhuman exertion, become 
a successful contractor. As 
the only son of a widow, then 
alive, he had not been called 
upon to serve—a bit of luck, 
that !—and he had seized the 
ehance to enrich himself by 
financing enterprises for the 
supply of munitions. 

* But at the same time, M. 
René,” he said impressively, 
“at the same time, of course, 
one thought always of the good 
of the cause.” 

** But, naturally,” murmured 
the poet. 

He almost closed his eyes in 
the spate of information. He 
remarked idly that M. Paul’s 
diction had not kept pace with 
his acquisition of wealth or 
the impressive correctness of 
his up-to-date apparel. In his 
effort to achieve polite distinc- 
tion, M. Paul used such sole- 
cisms as ‘ cintiéme”’ for “ cin- 
quiéme.”” The poet heard in 
minute detail how a large for- 
tune was made, of the cunning 
that was required, the fore- 
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sight, with illuminating in. 
stances. He heard airy men. 
tion of sums the mere thought 
of which made him giddy, 
Millions seemed to be to the 
charwoman’s son what hun- 
dreds were to the Academician, 

“Yes,” said Paul grandly, 
“And now, M. René, I haye 
one of the biggest contracting 
businesses in France. Just look 
at the next new building you 
see, and it would be a safe 
wager that you would find 
‘Cordery and Company’ on a 
board outside it. At this mo- 
ment, M. René, I could write a 
cheque for——”’ 

The figure, whispered confi- 
dentially in the poet’s ear, did 
actually make his head swim, 
but he kept his senses enough 
to contrive a feeble murmur. 

“Splendid, Paul! Splen- 
did!” 

A large automobile drew up 
on the edge of the pathway, 
an Hispano-Suiza of huge horse- 
power, all shining aluminium, 
glittering silver, finest leather, 
and most point-device of chauf- 
feurs. 

““My car,’ said the char- 
woman’s son and got to his 
feet. ‘“‘Can I take you any- 
where, M. René ? ”’ 

“‘Thanks, no,’ stammered 
the poet. “I have still to 
finish my constitutional.” 

He rose to say farewell. 

* And what,” said the mil 
lionaire, with the absent look 
of one who has exhausted the 
interest of a conversation, “ and 
what have you been doing @ 
all these years, M. René?” 
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A DIVERSION. 


BY OEL. 


Amone the very small com- 
munity at home which has any 
real interest in India, there 
exists a general impression that 
those of us who have elected 
to spend our lives in that 
harassed land find our com- 
pensation in the fact that bore- 
dom is eliminated by the range 
of congenial pursuits which the 
East offers. This impression 
is caused partly by the tone 
of the normal westward-bound 
mail letter, which is naturally 
a record of the brighter events 
of the week, and partly by our 
habit, when home on leave, of 
comparing general conditions 
with the memory of a series of 
isolated occurrences six thou- 
sand miles away. 

Not that we lead a dull 
existence—far from it. But 
undoubtedly there are periods 
when routine holds sway, and 
therein lies our greatest danger. 
An Indian will sit for hour 
after hour, lost in meditation ; 
and what he is meditating no 
one, least of all himself, can 
say. The East casts its spell 
upon us from the start, and to 
combat it we require variety 
to stimulate interest, and in- 
terest to maintain effort. 

In my own particular case, 
my regiment is stationed for 
nine months in the year on the 
top of a mountain. The re- 
maining three,months are spent 
in the plains in a whirl of social 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCLII. 





functions, interspersed with 
military mancuvres. During 
the longer period we dwell 
aloof, depending upon the occa- 
sional visits of itinerant Generals 
and miscellaneous tourists to 
create diversity; and when 
these are thrust upon us in 
insufficient quantities, we ac- 
quire other diversions. Which 
brings me to my tale. 

The 8th of October 1927 
showed at its dawn little prom- 
ise of dissociating itself from 
its immediate neighbours. 
There was, it is true, a bat- 
talion parade timed to take 
place at twelve o'clock, at 
which we were to be present 
to see the swearing-in of the 
annual batch of recruits. But 
generally there was no indica- 
tion of the possibility of any | 
form of upheaval. 

Shortly after ten o'clock, 
therefore, I found myself in 
the orderly room, engaged, with 
two other officers, in our quar- 
terly entertainment of auditing 
the regimental accounts. In 
the middle of a thrilling discus- 
sion on investments, I suddenly 
became aware of a stir amongst 
the office orderlies and hangers- 
on, who invariably congregate 
in the verandah outside; and 
then, in the mongrel dialect of 
our hills, I caught the local 
version of my name and the 
word “‘ panther.” Rushing out, 
I recognised, in a circle of our 
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men, the guardian of our rifle 


range. 

His tale was this. A large 
panther lay in a cave below 
the three hundred yards firing- 
point. She had killed a cow 
near there on the previous 
evening, and had that morning 
mauled a small boy who had 
happened to run into her. 
Would I go down and kill her ? 

Pausing only to verify by 
interrogation the fact that 
the panther was still definitely 
marked down, I paid a hurried 
farewell to the other members 
of the Board (one of whom 
offered me a rifle which was 
luckily near at hand), and 
raced down to the barracks. 
Here I ran into my C.O., to 
whom I related the story. 

At first he was disinclined 
to allow me to go, but on 


receiving my assurance that I 
would be back in time for the 
noon parade, he gave me per- 


mission. About ten minutes 
elapsed while I was collecting 
the rifle from the armoury and 
my orderly from his barrack. 
At 10.45 a.m., having discarded 
my coat and belt, I set out; 
with me was the range “ chow- 
kidar,’’ carrying a double-bar- 
relled -475, and Khare (Curry), 
my Gurkha orderly, armed with 
a °303. 

Our barracks are set upon 
the top of a ridge, and on both 
sides the hill falls abruptly to 
the mountain torrents, which 
wend a tortuous passage four 
thousand feet below. In the 
direction of the range, where 
my quarry was reported, a 
series of rocky spurs—cruel, 
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bare, and strewn with black 
boulders—gives the impression 
of a petrified representation of 
the Gadarene swine. 

In a few minutes we were 
looking down upon this all too 
familiar scene. Here, for a 
moment, we stopped to gather 
confirmation of the _ report, 
Necessity has conferred upon 
the hill-man the power of throw- 
ing his voice without effort 
across several miles of hill and 
dale, and we listened eagerly 
as the range chowkidar broad- 
casted my query into space, 
Almost immediately a shrill 
reply directed our eyes to a 
minute white speck over a 
mile- below us, and as though 
it had been conveyed along 
the wire of a telephone, we 
heard the words ‘‘ come down.” 
Without further ado we started 
to descend at a steady double, 
a@ small boy being despatched 
to my bungalow to order my 
horse for the return journey. 

A short way down the flash 
of gun-barrels drew our atten- 
tion to a figure half a mile 
below us, and we quickened 
our descent. Even Khare, who 
had taken part in many 4 
mountain race on that very 
ground, appeared to be hurry- 
ing. A few minutes later we 
were up with the owner of the 
gun, who turned out to be the 
nephew of one of the leading 
Mahomedans of our town. He 
gladly fell in with my sugge 
tion that I should commit the 
murder, and we finished the 
rest of the way at a mor 
dignified speed. ; 

On nearing our destination, 
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the doubts which I had enter- 
tained about the authenticity 
of the report were finally dis- 
pelled by the sight of a crowd 
of villagers perched in a huge 
circle on the highest boulders 
like a flock of ravening vultures. 
In further confirmation, follow- 
ing the gnarled finger of our 
guide, I saw a hundred yards 
below us the indigestible por- 
tions of what a few hours previ- 
ously had been a cow. It was 
time to load, and a glance at 
my watch showed me that it 
was past eleven. 

The panther had gone to 
ground in a cave which was 
situated on a cliff face under- 
neath a large overhanging boul- 
der. The only approach to this 
cave was by @ narrow strip of 
rock which ran towards it along 
the side of the cliff. On one 
side there was a sheer drop of 
some thirty feet to a mass of 
forbidding and jagged stones, 
while on the other side a small 
“V-shaped fissure lay be- 
tween it and the main precipice. 

Clambering up to this strip 
of rock, I wended my way 
along it to within four yards of 
the cave, closely followed by 
my orderly and the chowkidar. 
The path had now narrowed 
to a knife-edge, and there was 
no possibility of advancing 
along it any farther. In front 
of me another boulder blocked 
the mouth of the cave, except 
for a small opening at the top ; 
and through this opening I 
gradually made out in the black 
interior the mask of the enemy 
turned in my direction. 

A few seconds convinced me 
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of the difficulty of the shot. 
The panther, although within 
four yards, had most of her 
face protected by the top of 
the rock in the cave mouth. 
From shoulder high the target 
presented involved accuracy to 
within the fraction of an inch, 
and I had a strange rifle. The 
penalty for the slightest error 
was the almost certain loss of 
the beast, as if was very un- 
likely that I, owing to my 
foothold, would be able to stop 
with my second barrel a thor- 
oughly scared panther bounding 
down the hillside. An even 
weightier reason against risk- 
ing the shot, which did not 
occur to me at the time, was 
the probability of a wrathful 
and possibly wounded animal 
selecting our path as a means 
of escape; and, as indicated 
above, there was little room for 
a beast of that size to pass. 
There appeared to be one 
solution. Below and ahead of 
the place where I stood, a 
platform of smooth and slip- 
pery rock ran out from the 
mouth of the cave for a dis- 
tance of about two yards. This 
platform was set at a steep 
angle, and it ended in a sheer 
drop; but it was not as pre- 
carious a8 my present position, 
and it certainly seemed to offer 
the possibility of an uninter- 
rupted view of the panther’s lair. 
Dropping down upon this, 
I found that I was now slightly 
below the cave. At first the 
boulder still screened the enemy 
from view, but by moving a 
little nearer I knew I should 
be able to look right into the 
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interior of the hole. This I 
proceeded to do, -having previ- 
ously thrown up my rifle into 
the aiming position. 

As my face followed the rifle 
around the rock, I saw about 
@ yard ahead of the muzzle a 
patch of spotted skin a foot 
square. And, as I hesitated 
for the fraction of a second in 
an endeavour to determine 
which end of this fur was nearer 
a vital spot, the black and 
orange became a blur, and tile 
panther came out at me by 
another opening on a level 
with my right shoulder. I 
have a very vivid recollection 
of a grinning face, into which 
I had just time to fire my 
right barrel—and then I re- 
member no more. 


What happened exactly im- 


mediately after I fired it is 
very difficult to discover. Un- 
fortunately, I cannot recollect 
actually feeling myself falling, 
and there was no one near 
enough to see what caused my 
fall. I was wearing a pair of 
extremely slippery nailless boots, 
and the recoil of a heavy rifle 
might have been enough to 
upset my foothold. There is 
also the probability that the 
panther had a handinit. Ifshe 
did, she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had knocked 
me out for nearly half an hour. 

There are only two people 
who are able to piece together 
the events of that half-hour 
gap in my life—my orderly 
and the range chowkidar. The 
latter was himself off the stage 
for some of the time (small 
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blame to him !), and the former 
admits that even he lost his 
head for a short while. The 
spectators squatting on the 
boulders around made them- 
selves very scarce as soon ag 
they saw that the panther was 
not dead. 

The main facts, however, are 
clear. Immediately after I had 
fired, Khare saw my rifle flying 
over the edge of the precipice, 
and heard the panther roar. 
Going forward along the path 
I had taken, he dropped down 
to the cave mouth, and from 
there looked down upon a grim 
spectacle. Thirty feet below 
him, on a small patch of com- 
paratively level field, were 
stretched the apparently life- 
less bodies of his sahib and the 
panther. As he watched, the 
chowkidar, who had witnessed 
my form bouncing off the 
jagged rocks at the foot of the 
cliff to the field, appeared on 
the scene. Seizing what he 
considered to be a very dead 
panther by the tail, he started 
to pull it clear of my body. 
The next second he was flying 
for his life, hotly pursued by 
the beast for a distance of fifty 
yards, but escaping with his 
clothes torn to ribbons. The 
panther then returned, and 
emitting awful noises from @ 
blood-soaked mouth, came it 
great bounds for the cave 
Khare fired three rounds a 
this sanguinary apparition, and 
felt an intense longing for 4 
bayonet as she passed within 
a yard of him to gain the cave; 
and even with the knowledge 
that he is one of the bravest 
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men in the world, one can sym- 
ise with the desire. 

My orderly now found him- 

self entirely alone. From where 

he was he could see only a small 


bit of the panther, who had 


retreated into the back of the 
lair, and appeared to be suffer- 
ing from her exertions. He 
therefore determined, before at- 
tempting to finish her off, to 
remove his sahib from the 
danger area. Leaving his rifle, 
he climbed down, and for a 
while tried without success to 
diseover some signs of life in 
me, Then, having failed to 
elicit any response to his cry 
for assistance, he slung me 
over his shoulder—a load twelve 
stone in weight and over six 
feet in length—and started to 
carry me slowly up the hill. 
“You are heavy,” he said in 
telling me about it later, ‘ and 
I only got you up by crawling 
on hands and knees.” To his 
relief, when he had carried me 
some fifty yards, the chow- 
kidar arrived. Between them 
they then got me to a level bit 
of ground, above and some 
distance away from the she- 
devil in the cave. 

Khare, who still believed me 
dead, then told the chowkidar 
to collect a villager and to 
despatch him up the mountain 
for a doctor and stretcher- 
bearer. He himself ran to a 
small stream, and in a few 
minutes was bathing my face 
with icy water carried in his 
Gurkha hat. And so I found 
him when long minutes later 
TL opened my eyes. 


As soon as I had begun to 
collect my faculties, I asked 
Khare for news of the panther. 
He had not seen her for over 
twenty minutes, but he con- 
sidered that she was still, very 
much alive. I decided to in- 
vestigate. On rising to my 
feet, however, I realised that 
I had been more knocked about 
than I had thought, and that 
I was still far too shaky to 
indulge in another round, As 
I was wondering what to do, 
to my great relief I suddenly 
saw the cheery face of my own. 
shikari. Turning up from 
heaven knows where, with my 
twelve-bore gun under his arm, 
he solved the whole difficulty. 
After sending a man up to 
inform my family that I had 
suffered no harm, I told my 
shikari to investigate. 

Things, in the meanwhile, 
had been happening in the 
orderly-room at the top of the 
hill. My 0©.0., suddenly con- 
fronted with a white-faced offi- 
cer bearing the information 
that I had been mauled, calmly 
but quickly despatched. the 
second in command and. hos- 
pital personnel to the scene. 
The former, arriving with in- 
credible rapidity, celebrated his 
escape from the battalion par- 
ade by pouring a libation of 
permanganate all over me. 

My shikari, supported by a 
erowd of yokels armed with 
every form of weapon, then 
advanced upon the cave. A 
short while later I heard a 
fusilade, and the beast was 
dragged forth in ‘triumph. 
Later on we discovered that 
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my bullet had taken the pan- 
ther full in the face, had 
smashed both of her jaws to 
bits, and had then entered her 
chest. The probability is, there- 
fore, that during the time when 
I was being brought back to 
life by Khare, the panther was 
paying for her many sins by 
slowly expiring. 

During the final attack, a 
Sub-Assistant-Surgeon (our doc- 
tor was away) was busy cover- 
ing me with bandages. With 
cuts on the scalp, under an eye, 
and below the chin, and with 
scratches on most of the rest 
of me, I must have looked a 
sorry sight; and the second 


in command’s lavish use of the 
permanganate had considerably 
added to the effect. However, 
the 8.A.8., working with ex- 
traordinary skill and rapidity, 


soon had me trussed up and 
into a waiting litter. So, fol- 
lowed by the panther slung 
on a pole, we started our climb 
up the hill. But a litter held 
at an angle of 45° is hardly 
conducive to the comfort of 
either the passenger or the 
bearers, and I soon discarded 
it in favour of walking. Half- 
way up we met my wife, who, 
having received various curious 
messages from sundry bucolic 
and incoherent runners, had 
descended herself to investi- 
gate. 
Half an hour later, I was 
sitting in my bungalow dis- 
cussing a bottle of beer with 
the second in command, when 
the civil surgeon arrived. He 
discovered various other wounds, 
including a gash in my left 
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big toe, gave me an anti 
tetanus inoculation, and pro- 
phesied bed for a week. This 
fortunately proved to be a 
pessimistic appreciation of the 
situation, and I was able to 
get about almost at once. 

Among the visitors to my 
bungalow the next day was the 
Mahomedan sportsman whom we 
had overtaken on the way down 
the hill. At the time I had no 
idea of what had occurred while 
I was unconscious. I therefore 
was inclined to believe most of 
his story, which was to the 
effect that he had saved my 
life by firing at the panther 
as she stood over me at the 
foot of. the cliff. Some refer- 
ences to the conduct of my 
orderly, however, made me 
somewhat suspicious, and I 
did not commit myself beyond 
the expression of my gratitude, 
In view of after events, this 
was as well. 

After a week I had discarded 
most of my bandages, and save 
for a few small scars, the signs 
of the conflict had disappeared. 
But, after a month, although 
I could walk about, and had 
even been out with a gun fifty 
miles towards the “ snows,” 
yet my left big toe persisted in 
giving me pain. There had 
been a clean cut in my boot, 
and an expert mountaineer had 
told me that this was a common 
occurrence in falls on steep 
rock. I personally thought 
that the bone had been bruised, 
but the medical profession 
thought otherwise. Eventually 
I yielded, my toe was cut open, 
and in a few seconds the doctor 
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produced a flat bit of lead the 
size of a sixpence; and then 
the story was apparent. 

My friend, the Mahomedan 
sportsman, who claimed to have 
saved my life, at some time 
early on in the blank period 
of the episode, had let drive a 
twelve-bore lethal bullet from 
the safety of his boulder fifty 
yards away. This had struck 
the rock near me, and half the 
bullet, flattened out, had en- 
tered my foot. 

After this my toe healed at 
once, and an X-ray photograph 
revealed no trace of any foreign 
matter. But, even so, the final 
curtain was not set; for, 


several months afterwards, curi- 
ously enough on a long climb 
in search of another panther, 
I removed my boot to excavate 
another tiny bit of lead from 


my toe. 
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Recently I have revisited the 
scene of the battle, and have 
gained a measure of consola- 
tion from the fact that, even if 
I had had plenty of time to 
consider my actions, there was 
no other way of dealing with 
the marauder. A _ panther, 
cowed by a howling mob of 
villagers, would have been most 
unlikely to have issued forth 
before dark; and there was 
no other possible position from 
which to direct a bullet. What 
would have happened had I 
fired from the end of the knife- 
edged rock I still am unable 
to imagine. But, in any case, 
it is extremely improbable that 
the crafty face which looks 
down on me as I write would 
have had to submit to the 
beautifying treatment per- 
formed upon it by the local 
taxidermist. 





BRASSCASTLE. 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


PART ONE: TWEED. 


‘* Have you ever thought on Windows ?—how they are the Eyes of a House, 
seeing much but revealing little, while the silly Mouth, the Door, must open 
and gabble to every knock ?”—Architectonica. 


ENSIGN AMBROSE RAVENAL, 
late of Bulkeley’s Regiment, 
but for a month past attached 
to the staff of the Governor 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, was 
returning in an ill-humour to 
his quarters in Easter Lane. 
It was a bitter evening in late 
November, and the Ensign had 
endured a cold and tedious 
spell of duty with the demoli- 
tion party on The Greens. He 
felt at odds with all the world 
—in particular with this pre- 
posterous corner of it, where 
they played at war, struck 
heroic postures, and acted as 
if a ferocious enemy were at 
their very doors. It was the 
year 1715; and at this con- 
juncture, the troubles that 
brewed perpetually in Scotland 
having once more risen to a 
head, with the Pretender him- 
self, devout and futile, hovering 
in the offing, rebellion spread- 
ing southward almost to the 
Mersey, and Holy Island, but a 
few miles away, captured by 
a visit to the barber and a 
coup-de-main, the town of Ber- 
wick had, in fact (and not un- 
justifiably), been thrown into 
such a martial fever as it had 


not known since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. In the pas- 
tures called The Snook four 
hundred volunteers were drill- 
ing daily: two stout fellows, 
for seven shillings a week, 
stood, guard at every gate; 
and a score of captives, includ- 
ing the enterprising Erringtons 
of Holy Island fame, crowded 
the Tolbooth. In the mean- 
time, the insufficient regulars 
in garrison laboured to put the 
ancient fortifications in some 
condition for defence. On The 
Greens, beyond the Scotsgate, 
@ number of houses which 
offered cover to an enemy and 
masked the cannon on the 
Middle Bastion were being 
levelled with the ground; and 
it was in supervision of this 
work, under Captain Phillips 
the engineer, that Mr Ravenal 
had during a long afternoon 
been chilled to the bone by & 
biting north-east wind. To the 
young man it all seemed more 
than a little farcical. His Con- 
tinental soldiering (he had 
fought through two campaigns 
in Spain) inclined him to i- 
tolerance of the, alarm excited 
by rumours of half-naked High- 
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landers. The recent affair at 
Sheriffmuir, that men talked 
of as if it were another Blen- 
heim, was but a skirmish ; and 
the rout of Killiecrankie, from 
the shock of which the Low- 
lands had not yet recovered, 
was little better. than a name 
to him. In fine, frozen and 
disgusted, for some hours he 
had been thinking less of his 
duties than of his room and 
his fire. He was thinking of 
them still when now, at 
length, as a bleak dusk was 
falling, he turned once more 
into the tall cleft of Easter 
Lane. 

Being in this mood, he vouch- 
safed only a shivering and 
hasty glance to the house which 
faced his own. That house, at 
other times, filled a large por- 
tion of his thoughts and dreams, 
and would no doubt again, 
when he was thawed and fed. 
Now he merely noted, in pass- 
ing and without conscious curi- 
osity, that a man was lounging 
by the door; a rough bearded 
fellow in grey homespun and 
@ blue bonnet, with the haft 
of a large knife sticking out 
(a8 if he had been stabbed 
with it) between the buttons 
of his coat. This individual, 
for his part, stared with interest 
after the young officer as the 
latter vanished down the dark 
tunnel to the close into which 
opened the door of his own 
quarters. 

It was only when Ravenal 
had reached his room, where 
his servant waited beside a 
roaring fire for his master’s 
boots and sword, that his 


numbed wits awoke. They 
grasped the implication of that 
sentry in the lane beneath. 
The fellow had all the air, in 
fact, of a bodyguard in attend- 
ance on some personage; and 
there was only one family in 
the house opposite on whom 
a gentleman would call—that 
family whose situation and mis- 
fortunes had, ever since the 
soldier’s arrival in the town, 
increasingly prepossessed his 
mind. Ravenal, his fretful 
humours forgotten, hastily dis- 
missed his servant, and turned 
to his window to discover if 
a new act was indeed unfolding 
on his lofty little stage. 

The house in which he lived 
was a structure such as is found 
only in walled cities, where 
space is precious. Everything 
about it was narrow—rooms 
and stairs and doors; and the 
street wherein it stood was 
narrower still. Easter Lane at 
this extremity, just before it 
debouched as a mere slit upon 
the Marygate, ran together like 
the neck of a bottle, so that 
Ensign Ravenal could catch 
a glimpse of the cobbles only 
by pressing his nose against 
the glass, for his own chamber 
was on the second storey. He 
did not greatly want to see 
the cobbles; what took his 
fancy was the thought that by 
leaning forth he could almost 
have tapped with his sword- 
point upon the similar window 
in the house across the way. 
This was a stunted twin with 
his own; another straitened 
shaft of a building, but a head 
(or storey) shorter. It had on 
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each floor a single casement, 
and its topmost room, on the 
level of his, was, in fact, so 
near that it might have been 
across a landing. Its window 
was not a dozen feet away. 
The Ensign must have been 
less than human had he felt 
no curiosity about the name- 
less beings who, before his 
eyes, like actors in disconnected 
scenes from some interminable 
pantomime, came and went 
within that room about their 
daily occupations. And since 
he was very human and lonely 
and ennuyé, and the actors 
were uncommon types for such 
a dwelling, seeming rather to 
be of his own world, he was 
growing in truth vastly in- 
terested in these people. He 
had come to feel that he knew 
them very well; better, in- 
deed, than he knew any other 
human beings except his ser- 
vant among the whole popu- 
lace and garrison of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. There was the 
old gentleman, plainly some- 
thing of an invalid, who sat 
by the hour together in the 
window, staring with sunken 
eyes lethargically at nothing, 
dressed always in sober black 
that looked a trifle rusty, with 
a plaid shawl about his shoul- 
ders and a skull-cap upon his 
head. There was the faithful 
retainer—it was inevitable that 
such a type should have a 
faithful retainer,—a little old 
woman with a fiery nut-cracker 
face, all nose and chin, who 
wore eternally a sort of Scotch 
bonnet pulled down over her 
ears, and who was no doubt 
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crabbed and domineering, but 
inveterately loyal. One knew 
that type also. And finally, 
there was the daughter. Am- 
brose Ravenal’s absorption in 
these shadowy personalities, 
seen only through a glass 
darkly, was frankly centred 
in the daughter—a tiny fairy- 
like creature, as swift and grace- 
ful as one of the Naiades. Her 
soft brown hair fell in distract 
ing ringlets that needed to be 
constantly swept from her face 
with the smallest and whitest 
of hands, and her eyes, whether 
they were grey or blue or violet, 
were capable, across a street 
and through a pair of window- 
panes, of banishing nostalgia 
and evoking the most charming 
dreams. The girl was never 
still: to young Ravenal, stand- 
ing thrilled if a little guiltily 
in the shadows of his own 
room, not half a dozen yards 
away, she seemed to dart about 
that dismal attic like a butter 
fly; and her manifest gaiety 
and sweet temper amid cir 
cumstances so doleful impressed 
him with a strong sense of her 
unconquerable spirit. 

For he had a conviction that 
father and daughter were det 
perately poor. Why else were 
they cooped up on the top 
floor of a cramped and dilapi 
dated house in sucha back 
water as Easter Lane? I 
must be a lean purse indeed 
that drove persons of breeding 
and soft nurture to such 4 
refuge. Who were they, and 
what had brought them to thi 
pass? He did not even know 
theirnames. He reflected some 
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times, with a smile at his own 
fond imaginings, that any one 
but himself would have learnt 
all about them long before. 
The old couple in his own 
house, or his soldier servant, 
a sociable and garrulous fellow 
(except in his reserved young 
master’s presence), would no 
doubt tell him their whole 
history. But for common gossip 
Ravenal had no taste whatever, 
and the fact that he was a 
new-comer in the town closed 
to him those avenues of news 
that might have met his scrupu- 
lous requirements. Nor, per- 
haps, would he have had it 
otherwise. He was something 
of a romantic, and in a sense 
an exile, cast out to dree his 
weird in this bleak Border fort- 
ress by the sounding beaches 
of the North Sea; and around 
these near yet unattainable 
unknown he had built up 
legends which a whiff of fact 
might blow to tatters. He was 
inclined to hug his isolation 
and indulge his dreams. 

For upwards of three weeks 
he had indulged them, without 
realising how, in his own soli- 
tary state, they must inevit- 
ably grow upon him. His eyes 
were now to be opened in some 
degree to his own case. He 
had long reflected, with mild 
surprise, upon the fact that his 
interesting neighbours seemed 
to have no friends, or any who 
were at the pains to call upon 
them. Not once during those 
three weeks did he note a 
strange face in that upper 
casement. If it was true that 
in his absences callers by the 
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score might come and go, a 
synchronisation so exact ap- 
peared improbable. It was the 
indication of a visitor, by the 
presence of that lounging watch- 
dog in the street beneath, that 
on this evening brought the 
Ensign hastening to his window 
almost before his servant had 
left the room. 

And there he stood trans- 
fixed. His deduction was cor- 
rect. Through the far panes 
were to be seen not only the 
old man and his daughter, but 
also a stranger—a stranger 
whose appearance, at once strik- 
ing and bizarre, was wholly in 
keeping with that of the body- 
guard below. A tall young 
man, he stood so close to the 
glazing that the absorbed 
watcher could note his every 
feature; and these were not 
such as would be readily for- 
gotten. A shock of crude red 
hair, worn long and tied in a 
slovenly fashion with a black 
bow, framed a predatory pas- 
sionate face, hook-nosed and 
high-cheeked, with something 
of the eagle in it. In a ruddy- 
hued complexion, light rest- 
less eyes gleamed unnaturally 
pale. A figure that was no 
doubt athletic was smothered 
in a costume of tawdry splen- 
dour: a full-skirted coat of 
purple velvet, somewhat worn 
and bedizened with tarnished 
silver lace, a long scarlet waist- 
coat with silver buttons, and 
a lace cravat and ruffles that 
seemed none too clean. Here, 
indeed, was a startling appari- 
tion to have burst upon the 
drabness of Easter Lane. But 
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this Red-head was far from 
being a mere figure of fun: he 
was of a type to carry weapons 
as handily as his henchman, 
and to be even more alert to 
use them. There was about 
him a force of character that 
needed no heard speech for 
emphasis. He was talking now, 
talking rapidly and vehemently ; 
and although no word reached 
out across the narrow street, 
the flashing of his pale eyes 
and the impatient gestures of 
his hands conveyed an instant 
and energetic impression of his 
personality. He bent threaten- 
ingly over the old man, who, 
his shawl pulled high about his 
hollow cheeks, visibly wilted 
in his chair. As for the girl, 
less clearly to be discerned, for 
she stood behind her father, 
she had flung one white arm 
about the latter’s shoulder, and 
Ravenal thought he saw her 
shake her head decisively, and 
then again. And upon that 
the scene, whether of pleading 
or argument or sheer menace, 
came to a sudden end, like a 
theatre trick. Red-head flung 
up his arms in an abrupt 
exasperated gesture, whirled 
away from the window, and 
instantaneously vanished out 
of sight in the shadows of the 
room. The girl’s small defiant 
head was averted after him, 
as if she watched his move- 
ments, while from beneath his 
shawl the invalid’s trembling 
and attenuated fingers crept 
upward to clasp her own. So, 
for what seemed a long space 
of time, they waited, and Am- 
brose Ravenal, near but in- 
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visible across the gulf, watched 
and waited also; but the pas- 
sionate stranger did not re 
appear. Instead, while father 
and daughter still clung to. 
gether as he had left them, 
from the street below came the 
furious slam of a door, and 
then the echo of two pair of 
footsteps, the one hasty and 
resolute, the other a kind of 
rapid shuffle, that rang up the 
lane and passed away into the 
Marygate. 

Such was the Ensign’s first 
authentic glimpse of the secrets 
hid in that baffling upper room 
across the way. It left him 
little the wiser. But he was 
fated to see Red-head very 
soon again; in fact, on the 
ensuing morning, and in the 
last place where he would have 
looked for the encounter. For 
as he was crossing Palace Green, 
he was astonished to observe 
the stranger coming arrogantly 
down the steps of no less 
@ sanctuary than Governor's 
House. The flamboyant crea- 
ture still wore the finery of 
yesterday, sorrier than ever 
in full daylight, and completed 
by a three-cornered hat of 
antiquated pattern;  riding- 
boots reached to his thighs, 
and at his hip hung a long 
basket-hilted broadsword in a 
very battered scabbard. His 
bonneted henchman, also 
garbed and weaponed as. before, 
was waiting for his master by 
the sentry at the stair-foot. 
They marched off together up 
Ravensdowne, and for a mo 
ment Ravenal thought of fol 
lowing. But he had caught @ 
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hostile side-glance from the 
gervant, and reflected that the 
fellow must have seen him in 
Easter Lane the afternoon be- 
fore. His own steps accord- 
ingly he turned towards Gover- 
nor’s House, by the big stable 
gate of which was standing a 
sergeant of his acquaintance, 
@ man from his own shire of 
Somerset. Of this fellow-exile 
he inquired if he chanced to 
know Colonel Laton’s recent 
visitor by name. 

“Oy, zur!” the sergeant 


said, standing stiffly at atten- 
tion, but grinning broadly with 
pleasure. The Ensign was not 
only a man from the Vale of 
Taunton, but was in every 
sense a gentleman, which could 
not be said of all the officers 
in that despised and neglected 
outpost. “Oy, zur. Least- 
ways, I knows the name they 
caal him by. ’Tes one o’ they 
saft-like names they have in 
these parts. Arter hes purty 
little house or summut. They 
caal him Brasscastle.”’ 


Il. 


‘‘Excuse me, Gentlemen, if I am a little warm, when perils are so many, 
murders so secret, that we cannot discover the aypemaer of that gentleman whom 


we all knew so well. ”—Soroaas, C. J. 


Two days later, towards the 
same hour of the evening, 
Ambrose Ravenal sat reading 
by his fireside. Presently he 
yawned and shivered, and cast 
away his book. Stirring the 
fire into a blaze, he rose and 
strolled from force of habit to 
the window. The chill and 
eerie radiance of newly fallen 
snow, striking upward with the 
effect of ghostly footlights, still 
eked out the failing day, and 
alone had rendered possible the 
feat of reading without candles 
until four o’clock. All the past 
night the snow had fallen; 
and now once more, out of a 
low leaden pall of cloud, pale 
flakes were shaping like grey 
phantoms against the greyness, 
and turning to silver in their 
transit across dark chimney- 
stacks and gables, and so flutter- 


ing whitely and softly down 
upon a muffled world. 

Since that meeting in Palace 
Green, the Ensign had not set 
eyes again upon the man they 
called. Brasscastle. Nor had 
he seen overmuch of the fair 
unknown. When she did hover 
for a moment at the window, 
he thought her air subdued a 
little from its old courageous 
gaiety. Indeed, to his alert 
imagination, the shadow of 
some new disaster seemed to 
have swooped upon them all, 
so that even the retainer, al- 
though looking more than ever 
like a pair of pincers, had lost 
some of her zest in domineer- 
ing. As for the old man, whose 
melancholy vigils were now 
shortened, no doubt because of 
the bitter cold, he appeared 
from these brief glimpses to 
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be completely crushed. He 
sat and moped, a pitiable figure 
of despair. The sympathetic 
watcher, on no sound evidence, 
attributed this general declen- 
sion to the influence of the 
swashbuckler with the fiery 
hair, and a conviction of the 
latter’s villainous designs awoke 
in him a just resentment and 
the fear of evils yet to come. 
Nevertheless, when now, on 
this eve of snow and dreariness, 
before he pulled his curtains to 
and lit his candles, he took a 
final cast of eye across the 
street, no omens warned him. 
Through a veil of falling flakes 
as large as shillings he saw 
only a blank casement, upon 
which a dull fire within the 
room cast a faint irradiation. 
The room he took to be de- 
serted, save, of course, for the 
old man, who hardly counted, 
and who doubtless sat melan- 
choliously by the grate, if he 
had not taken to his bed to 
fly the cold. The Ensign, in 
fact, was about to turn away, 
when he perceived dim shapes 
that moved there in the glow 
of the embers. He paused, 
his interest roused again, while 
the dusky glimmer in the room 
was eclipsed by bloated shadows 
that filled the casement; and 
then abruptly and disappoint- 
ingly the figure of the invalid 
came into full view, backing 
oddly against the window, the 
precious shawl slipping un- 
heeded from his arm as his 
trembling uncertain hand fum- 
bled for the support of his 
chair. His shoulder to the 
watcher, and his face averted, 
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the old man seemed to be 
parleying with some unseen 
companion. But what com. 
panion could it be who drove 
him backward, bent and cring. 
ing, like a trapped animal? 
Young Ravenal stiffened and 
stared, for even in the twilight, 
and through snow and glags, 
the other’s posture proclaimed 
aloud bewilderment and dis. 
may. Upon the chair-back his 
white frail fingers clawed con- 
vulsively. So for an instant 
he stood, or rather cowered, 
framed in the window, while 
the young man across the lane, 
as if it lay in his power to 
offer aid, instinctively stepped 
forward. And then, in a flash, 
between one step and the next, 
the incredible thing happened. 
A second form loomed in the 
shadows of the far room. It 
was a mere dark blot against 
the glow of the fire—a waver- 
ing sinister shape, vaguely 
familiar in its outline, that 
pressed against the old man, 
who shrank back until his 
shoulders touched the very 
glass. The petrified witness, 
checked in mid-stride, thought 
he heard a feeble cry. He saw 
an arm flung up and a knife 
gleam and fall; and _ before 
his eyes the decrepit figure in 
the plaid shawl sagged and 
reeled, and slid limply side 
ways out of sight. The second 
shape melted instantaneously 
into the shadows whence it had 
emerged, and once more the 
firelight glowed duskily through 
empty panes. 

Ambrose Ravenal had uttered 
@ shout and leapt for his wil 
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dow. But with the act his 
wits cleared and he whipped 
about, and now was making 
for the door, slipping out of his 
loose dressing-robe as he sped, 
and plucking his sheathed sword 
from the bedstead. Down the 
stairs he plunged, literally al- 
most headlong, for what with 
the gloom of these, their steep- 
ness, and the narrow treads, 
his descent became a series of 
jolting leaps, the last of which 
brought him cascading, bruised 
and shaken, with a crash against 
the house-door at their foot. 
This, it has been said, was at 
the back of the building, in a 
small dark close like a pit, 
now deep in snow, and filled 
with a cold and eerie twilight. 
Floundering to his left into the 
far darker tunnel that ran 
under the house to the lane, 
he heard in the latter a door 
slam loudly; and something 
in the sound jogged a spring 
of memory born with his 
glimpse of the sinister shape 
in the room above. The soft 
erunching fall of footsteps was 
speeding down the lane as he 
burst from the tunnel. An- 
other left turn, in a flurry of 
snow, and he was flying after 
the vague figure that ran before 
him through the falling flakes 
towards the river. The chase 
was already some thirty yards 
ahead, and going like the wind. 
Ravenal was young and in fair 
trim, but at once he realised 
that he was gaining not an 
inch upon that racing shadow. 
Its pace was astonishing; and 
the Ensign, although he ran 
like Ladas, was handicapped 
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by the fact that he was in his 
slippers, which, loose and full 
of snow, threatened to leave 
his feet at every stride. Never- 
theless he fled on, his heart 
pounding against his ribs, his 
laboured breath steaming be- 
fore his face. Saving it to 
rally aid which he hoped to 
meet by the way, he wasted 
none on vain outcries. But 
by a fatality not another human 
soul was abroad in the white 
and muffled street, and only 
here and there in the tall dark 
houses a window gleamed and 
turned the falling silver coin 
to gold. The quarry—blurred, 
unrecognisable, all flying legs 
and arms—was now forty yards 
away, and plainly gaining. And 
the next instant he had van- 
ished, having reached the point 
where Easter Lane began an 
abrupt double turn and dropped 
like a plummet into Bridge 
Street. He was already round 
the second bend and out of 
sight again when his pursuer 
came pelting round the first. 
And here the pursuit was sum- 
marily ended, for one of the 
Ensign’s slippers parted com- 
pany and went sailing back- 
ward up the hill, while at the 
same moment his other ankle 
turned upon a hidden cobble, 
and he fell heavily in the snow, 
his impetus shooting him down 
the slope in an ignominious 
glissade to the lower corner. 
Sitting there, shaken, breath- 
less, and smothered in white, 
he looked sheer down into 
Bridge Street below. The steep 
residue of the lane was empty : 
indeed, by now the murderer 
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must be well away, lost in the 
alleys that ran to the ramparts 
and the river; and Ravenal 
realised the futility of further 
single-handed efforts. It were 
best to return and look to the 
victim, and set in motion the 
machinery of a thorough hue 
and cry. For at least the 
young man’s memory had been 
jogged to some purpose by the 
slamming of a door. Its echoes 
had set in train an association 
of ideas that otherwise he might 
never have connected; and he 
thought he could now fit an 
identity to the dimly seen 
assassin. 

Already he was up, shaking 
off the clinging snow, and limp- 
ing back over the buried cobbles 
to retrieve his shoe. And then 
he was off again, off at his best 
speed up the hill, chagrined 
and breathless, but spurred by 
anxiety and rage. He arrived 
once more at the tragic house 
that for a month had mocked 
and fascinated him, and with- 
out ceremony he flung the door 
open and burst in. From a 
tiny lobby, on either hand of 
which a door gaped wide, the 
nalrow stairs rose as steeply 
as his own; and at their foot 
he checked an instant, for it 
was plain that here at least the 
alarm was already sounded. 
Shadows wavered on a lighted 
wall above, and a shrill clamour 
of feminine voices echoed down 
the stair-shaft. And indeed, 
when he ran up, he encountered 
on the first landing two fright- 
ened women, of whom one 
screamed piercingly and all but 
dropped her candle. His ap- 
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pearance, in the circumstan 
was sufficiently startling, coat- 
less as he was and in hig 
slippers, with the snow thick 
on his head and shoulders, and 
a@ sheathed sword (for he had 
never thought to draw it) 
gripped in his hand. The 
women, however, knew him 
by sight, as he knew them; 
both lived in the mysterious 
house. 

“Glory be!” cried the one 
who had screamed, “ ’tis the 
officer from across the way. 
Sir, sir, we are like to be all 
murdered in our beds!” 

““ Not to-night, I hope,” said 
Ensign Ravenal, panting for 
breath. ‘“‘ The fellow is a mile 
away. I lost him.” 

And with a “‘ By your leave,” 
he brushed past them and ran 
up the final flight to the top- 
most landing. Here another 
door stood open, an oblong of 
yellow light—the door of that 
room which he had watched 
so sedulously, of which he had 
snatched so few and such tan- 
talising glimpses, and whose 
occupants had come to fill so 
large a portion of his waking 
dreams. An inexplicable re- 
luctance halted him on the 
threshold even now, while, 
through the doorway, he stared 
at the two men within who 
bent above the lifeless form 
they had that moment lifted 
upon the bed. On a table 4 
lamp and candle burned. But 
neither the girl nor the old 
servant was in the room. 

The two men turned sharply 
at his entry. Them he knew 
also by sight; the husbands, 

















he supposed, of the women 
below—decent sober fellows of 
the artisan class, who returned 
early to their fires and beds. 
They recognised him as prompt- 
ly, and made way for him 
between them at the bed- 
side. 
“Ts he dead?” Ravenal 
asked, although he knew before 
he spoke. 

“Dead enough, poor old 
gaffer!” said one; “ he hadn’t 
much hold on life at the best 
o times. Lived in a maze, 
and that shabby-like a puff 
would ha’ put him out, like 
yon taper. “Tweren’t hardly 
needful to lift a knife to the 
likes o’ him.” 

The old man lay still and 
waxen upon the bed. His 
black cap had fallen, and a 
few grey locks were rumpled 
above features that death had 
calmed and dignified. The eyes 
were open, and expressed a 
sort of pained surprise at this 
sorry dismissal from his earthly 
trials. His bearers had crossed 
his frail hands over the wet 
stain that soaked through the 
threadbare coat. They stood 
now in silence, rather awkward- 
ly, watching Ambrose Ravenal, 
whose own glance had lifted 
to explore the room. It was 
® cold comfortless chamber, 
scrupulously clean, but stamped 
with every circumstance of 
poverty. Even the fire, not- 
withstanding the bitter cold, 
was eked out with cinders, 
and gave but a feeble warmth 
and glow. He turned with a 
shudder to question the man 
who had already spoken. 
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** Did you see the fellow who 
did this ? ”’ 

“No, sir,” the other an- 
swered. ‘“‘We dwell under, 
and my wife she heard a ery 
and a dunt on the floor here, 
and knowing the old man was 
alone and shabby-like, she called 
to me to run and see if he'd 
taken hurt. Before I could get 
to my own door there was a 
clatter on the stair like a fall 
o’ coal, and the rogue was 
away before I could clap an 
eye to him. And when I'd 
run up, and found the poor 
gaffer lying in his blood, ’twas 
too late to follow.” 

* But wha wud dirk the auld 
buddy?” The second man 
spoke for the first time, with 
the accents of the Lowland 
Scot. His shrewd eyes travelled 
over the Ensign’s sword and 
déshabillé, from which the snow 
dripped upon the floor, and he 
added, ‘‘ Yersel’, sir, didna 
aiblins catch a glint o’ the 
affray ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” Ravenal said, 
still breathing hard. ‘“ From 
my window I saw the old man 
struck down. I have been 
after the fellow, but I lost 
him at the lane foot.” 

The two men exclaimed to- 
gether. “Ye saw it?” the 
Scot eried. ‘‘ And did ye sée 
the murthering blaigaird ? Did 
ye ken him?” And as the 
soldier, with native caution, 
hesitated to voice his suspicions 
before these strangers, the Low- 
lander continued, ‘“‘ But ye 
wudna, onyways. Yere a 
stranger tae the toon. But, 
oh mon! gin I had pit an ee 
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tae him! Gin I’d kennt him, 
he’d hang for this as high as 
Gilderoy ! ” 

“« Maybe ’twas Black Thomas 
again ? ” the first suggested. 

* Hoots!” the Scot cried, 
“Black Tammas is deid, ye 
fule! He’s done his waur by 
the puir auld carle, but he’s 
deid the noo.” 

“Have ye seen his corp? ” 
the other inquired with irony. 

*'He’s deid the noo, I tell 
ye!” his friend repeated. 

“* He’s been dead afore,” said 
the first man, “ but he was a 
mighty lively dead ’un.” 

“You will pardon me,” the 
Ensign put in, “‘ but who, pray, 
is Black Thomas? And, for 
that matter, who is this unfor- 
tunate gentleman? I do not 
even know his name.” 

The pair forgot their wrang- 
ling in their astonishment. 

“Ye dinna ken him ? ” cried 
the Scot; “ye dinna ken 
Addenrig ? ” 

“Tt is Mr John Arne of 
Addenrig,” the other man ex- 
plained. ‘They are an old 
family on the Border. There 
have been Arnes in Tweeddale 
since the Flood itself. And 
here lies the last of them, poor 
sinner, knifed in an attic!” 

“But how did he come to 
this pass ? ’’ Ravenal inquired. 

“Ah, that was Black 
Thomas!” the man said. The 
Lowlander hastened to ex- 
pound the parable before his 
friend could draw breath again. 

“But ye may weel speir the 
question, sir,’”’ he put in hastily, 
“being a new-comer tae the 
Merk. Ye see, Black Tammas 
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was an Ormistoun. Weel, there 
was aye a bluidy feud betwixt 
the Ormistouns and the Arne, 
It gangs back twa hunner year 
an’ more. Whiles the Ormig- 
touns dinged the Arnes, and 
whiles the Arnes dinged the 
Ormistouns. Ane wud fecht 
for the English, an’ the ither 
for the Scots, or t’ither way 
aboot ; it didna maitter whilk, 
sae lang as they cud push their 
ain debate. Weel ’’—here an 
impatient gesture from the sol- 
dier decided him to remit his 
anecdotes to another season— 
““-weel, sir, tae mak’ an end, 
Black Tammas was a reiver an’ 
an ootlaw, harrying honest 
folks’ kye, an’ ca’ing them awa’ 
tae his hidey-hole in the Muir- 
foots, whaur a’ the King’s 
sojers wud hae been pit tae 
it tae dig him oot. But he 
didna forget the feud, whilk 
naebuddy had minded for fifty 
year, least o’ a’ Addenrig him- 
sel’, wha was a mon 0’ peace, 
fond o’ the lear, an’ sae puir 
he hadna twa groats tae clink 
taegither. But he had the auld 
peel-hoose, wi’ bonny plenish- 
ings, an’ kyne in his byres am’ 
twa-three horses yet in his 
stablings. Weel, Tammas was 
aye blethering in his cups aboot 
being wroken on the fause 
Arne, an’ a sic havers as ye 
hear sang aboot in the ballads. 
Folks wha kennt o’ it thocht 
he was juist cracking crouse 
But he kep’ his word. Abune 
@ twal’-month syne he fell o 
Addenrig wi’ his bonny lads 
an’ brent it. Ranshackled the 
hoose an’ brent it tae the sod, 
wi’ a’ the gear he cudna tak 
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awa’ wi him. Auld Addenrig 
an’ his lass escapit in their 
shifts, an’ nae mair. It brak 
up the puir auld carle. That 
was Black Tammas. But he’s 
deid the noo.” 

This refrain provoked the 
other man—who seemed to be 
a person of few ideas—to a re- 
newal of their former argu- 
ment, although on rather in- 
consistent lines. 

“Some say he was dead 
then,” he put in doggedly. 

“ Weel, he wusna ! ”’ the Scot 
retorted. “‘Hoo cud he be? 
Deid yins dinna set hooses in 
alowe. But he’s deid syne.” 

“But, good God!” Ravenal 
cried, having grasped the full 
significance of this story, “I 
thought all that was by and 
done with a hundred years 
ago ? +] 

“Did ye so ? ’’ said the Low- 
lander. “Then ye dinna ken 
oor Merk. These auld feuds 
are gey lang a-deeing. Forbye, 
these are kittle times, ye’ll ken 
yersel’, sir, wi’ rebellion aboot 
an’ the clans stirring, an’ King 
Jamie on the far sea-shore 
speiring if the watter’s cauld ; 
an’ there’s a rowth o’ galliard 
laddies from here tae Solway 
wud sooner reive nor wark. 
But Gude kens,” he added, 
with a nod towards the figure 
on the bed, ‘‘ Gude kens wha’s 
done this dirking. There’s nae 
sense tae it. The auld feud 
deed wi’ Black Tammas. He 
was the last o’ the Ormistouns 
0’ his ilk. An’ here lees the last 
0’ the Arnes. There’s naught 
but a lass left.’ 

A lass! Ambrose Ravenal 
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came back with a start from 
the enigma of the crime itself 
to a perception of its shocking 
consequences. What would it 
mean to the daughter of this 
last of the Arnes? What 
would become of her? And 
where was she now? As he 
thought of her charming and 
courageous presence, and of 
the devotion she had lavished 
upon the poor clay beside him, | 
now brutally reft from her 
without a final word or look, 
he was seized with horror and 
@ poignant sympathy. 

“But the girl!” he ex- 
claimed. “Mistress Arne. 
Where is she? ” 

He had been aware, during 
his colloquy with the two men, 
of steps on the stairs and 
creakings and whisperings, as 
the women from below crept 
upward in his wake. And it 
was a voice from the door that 
answered him. 

“The poor henny!” the 
woman said, peering fearfully 
in—it was she of the candle. 
““God help her! What’ll she 
do now? Is he truly dead, 
sir sf 9? 

The Ensign merely nodded, 
rather impatiently, as he turned 
to her with the same question. 

** Where is the young lady ? ” 

** May I die if I know, sir!” 
the woman cried, and immedi- 
ately let loose a flood of words. 
‘A lad came for her with a 
wee note an hour since, and I 
carried it up to her, and she 
thanked me sweetly—always 
so kind and thankful is Mistress 
Mariot for any wee service I 
can do her, and dear knows 
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I’d do a mort more would she 
but let me, for you can’t know 
her without loving the sweet 
hen, your honour—the sweetest 
young gentlewoman as ever 
was, for all her troubles, and 
sore they are, too, with her 
home burnt over her pretty 
head by a gang of murderers, 
and she flying in her nightrail 
in the rain and dark, and her 
poor father sitting here like 
an image all day, and old 
Abby with her hoity-toity airs 
and tempers which would try 
a saint; and a saint she is, 
if ever there was one, but a 
bright saint, if you understand 
me, sir—no moping or mump- 
ing, which, dear knows, might 
be forgiven her, poor lamb! 
but always a smile and a joke 
for me, and she often without 
@ penny-piece in her purse, as 
I know well, and have said to 
her, time and again—— Yes, 
sir, to be sure, I was telling 
you about the lad and his wee 
note, and the reply was ‘ yes,’ 
she said, and so I told him, 
and cuffed his ear for throwing 
snowballs, and off he went 
whistling ‘O wha dare meddle 
wi’ me,’ the saucy loon! And 
then down Mistress Mariot came 
running in her cloak and hood, 
and old Abby with her—the 
servant, sir, and an old cross- 
patch, though I say it !—and 
out they went into the snow; 
and that’s the truth, may I die 
if it isn’t, and where they went 
I know no more than this 
candle ! ” 

“Did you know the lad?” 
Ravenal seized a momentary 
pause in this torrent. 
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**Never set eyes to him 
before, sir. ‘A billet for Mis. 
tress Arne,’ says he, and———” 

“Yes, yes. But can you 
not name any friend of Mistregs 
Arne that may have writ the 
note ? Who are her friends in 
the town ? ”’ 

**She has no friends in Ber. 
wick, sir,” the woman said, 
“Never a one you'd call a 
friend like, that I know of, 
Very proud was Mistress Mariot, 
and kept to herself, for all she 
was that sweet——”’ 

**But there must be some 
one!” Ravenal cried, although 
this assertion bore out the 
evidence of his own eyes. 
“ Letters don’t fall from the 
sky, either.”’ 

“The twa are no weel kennt 
in Berwick, an’ that’s a fac’,” 
the Scot remarked, “ though 
a’ the toon kens their plicht. 
They havna dwelt in’t abune 
four month. The Hoose 0 
Addenrig, ye’ll mind, sir, lies 
by Jeddart, an’ tae Jeddart 
they fleid. The auld yin cam’ 
here tae plead his cause afore 
the Governour, an’ sma’ com- 
fort he’s gotten.” The speaker 
checked himself with a wary 
glance at the Ensign, and added 
hastily, ‘‘ But, losh me, there's 
the Doctor! The Doctor micht 
hae @ notion whaur the lassie’s 
rin tae. Whiles he veesited 
the auld yin an’ sat daffin’ wi 
him.” 
** What Doctor? ” ; 

** Yoong Doctor Proffett, si, 
in the Marygate, fornent the 
Main Guard.” 

“Well, I must see him,’ 
Ravenal said promptly ; “ and 
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he will be needed here, though 
not for his skill. I'll be about 
it now.” He turned to the 
yoluble woman. ‘I have only 
to look at you, madam,”’ said 
he; with a sudden smile that 
transformed his rather grave 
features, “to be assured that 
when Mistress Arne returns 
she will be kindly cared. for. 
Be so good as to inform her, 
if she comes in my absence, 
that Ensign Ravenal is wholly 
at her command. If I have 
not the honour of her friend- 
ship, at least I am a very near 
neighbour.” 

And with a bow to the two 
women as he passed them, he 
left the room and hastened 
down the stairs. 

Accustomed as they were to 
the accents of authority, it 
seemed to all these folk natural 
that a gentleman, and an officer 
to boot, should thus summarily 
_ assume control of the situation. 
Was not the murdered man, 
although sunk in the very pit 
of indigence, yet Arne of Ad- 
denrig, and an object of re- 
spectful sympathy? But En- 
sign Ravenal himself, as, five 
minutes later, booted and 
cloaked, he started off through 
the snow to find the house of 
Doctor Proffett, was measuring 
with some astonishment the 
responsibilities he had shoul- 
dered. And yet, if he did not 
assert himself on behalf of this 
bereaved and friendless child, 
who would? Her case was 
Plainly more forlorn than even 
he had guessed. Where duty 
and. inclination tallied, there 
was no room for hesitation : 
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and now, to start with, he 
must seek out this Doctor, at 
present the only known link 
connecting her with the world 
outside the house in Easter 
Lane. Or, to be more accu- 
rate, the only known link save 
one. For the flamboyant figure 
of the man they called Brass- 
castle was never long absent 
from the Ensign’s thoughts. 

A terrible suspicion, untested 
and it might be beyond proof, 
was one of several reasons that 
restrained him, in the victim’s 
room, from uttering that sound- 
ing name. More cogent was 
the fact that the four other 
persons living in the house 
seemed to be unaware of the 
man’s very existence. This 
was absurd, and was alone 
enough to put the soldier on 
his guard. Red-head was 
patently a man of some posi- 
tion, a8 position went in these 
outlandish parts. He wore a 
sword, and went attended by 
a servant; he was known by 
his singular title among the 
garrison, and he called like an 
equal on the Governor. Yet 
these four honest-seeming folk, 
who without doubt knew all 
about the fellow, when pressed 
to recall their neighbours’ callers 
or acquaintance, had never 
heard of him, and could pro- 
duce no one better than the 
Doctor ! 

Ensign Ravenal, during his 
first month of exile on the 
Border, had learnt among other 
things that he was in a country 
very different from the home 
counties or the west. Here, 
beneath the Paw Britannica 
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that now ruled an immemorial 
battlefield, mysterious influ- 
ences yet flowed and mingled. 
In London or Edinburgh sleek 
citizens in broadcloth might 
gravely debate of Jacobites 
and the Protestant succession ; 
but in these long miles of sav- 
age and uncharted hills more 
primitive springs of action were 
not yet dormant. Out of the 
present troubles (as the Low- 
lander himself had hinted) old 
racial animosities and lawless 
longings were like at any mo- 
ment to revive. Even within 
the walls of Berwick, Ravenal 
could feel something wild and 
strange in the air about him. 
And in this foreign atmosphere 
@ red-haired swashbuckler in 
a purple coat, with a basket- 
hilted broadsword and an im- 
probable name, became upon 
reflection merely natural—quite 
as natural, for example, as 
Black Thomas. A month 
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earlier, and to the soldier that 
tale of the midnight raid upop 
the house of Addenrig would 
have remained all but ip. 
credible. He was learni 
better now; and if that was 
possible, a greater than Thomas 
Ormistoun might be credited 
with powers and motives to 
which law-abiding Englishmen 
had long been strangers. Ip 
short, whoever  Brasscastle 
might prove to be, his adver 
sary (for as such young Ravenal 
already saw himself) was de 
termined to conduct his in- 
vestigations with discretion. 
He would risk no misleading 
or betrayal from doubtful sym- 
pathisers. But some things 
he must know, and promptly, 
to clinch or dissipate his own 
suspicions; and it was pfri- 
marily to seek this knowledge 
that he turned his steps to- 
wards the house of Doctor 
Proffett. 


II. 


** Some speaks of lords, some speaks of lairds, 
And sic like men of high degree, 
Of a gentleman I sing a sang, 
Some time called Laird of Gilnockie.” 


The Doctor, it proved on 
inquiry, rented two rooms above 
a chandler’s shop in the ter- 
race which extended from the 
Main Guard to the Scotsgate. 
And when Ravenal had climbed 
a flight of stairs of the true 
Berwick type, as narrow and 
precipitous as his own, and had 
rapped at random on one of 
three doors on the dark land- 
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ing, it was the physician him- 
self who opened. A tall young 
man, with an ugly but good 
humoured countenance, he wore 
about his head a red cotton 
handkerchief, which gave him 
an unprofessional and rather 
piratical air. 

“TI keep no servant, sit,’ 
he announced out of hand, 
went on to remark confide 
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. tially, “My appellation, in 


int of fact, is a misnomer. 
There’s small profit for a saw- 
bones in the ancient borough 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where 
even the power of life and 
death, as you may not know, 
is vested in the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses. Not a 
word, I assure you, about the 
Creator or His handymen, the 
doctors. And, then, the folk 
here are tough, sir! Tough 
as their mutton. Though, 
faith, that may be my cook- 
ing! But come within, sir, 
come within ! ” 

The room into which he 
ushered his visitor was small 
and plainly furnished, but 
warmed by a fire so hearty 
that no other illumination was 
called for. It was a scene 
doubly cheerful by contrast 
with that other room, with its 
starved fire and the dead man 
lying on the bed, that Ravenal 
had just quitted in Haster 
Lane; and the soldier, meet- 
ing the friendly smile of his 
hew acquaintance, congratu- 
lated himself that he had come, 
by a stroke of luck, upon the 
very type of man he would 
have chosen. 

“An officer of the garri- 
son?” the Doctor exclaimed, 
as the other flung off his cloak. 
“I am honoured,” he added, 
with a hint of irony. 

“I am afraid, Doctor,” 
Ravenal said, “I am neither 
@ sick man myself, nor come to 
lead you to one—at least, in 
the flesh.” 

“Some one dead, eh?” 
Doctor Proffett inquired quick- 


ly. “‘ Tut, they are all alike! 
They leave me till too late. 
I trust he did not die without 
permission from the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses ? ” 

“He was given no choice 
in the matter,’ the Ensign 
replied, failing to control a 
smile. “And since he was 
known to you, and was pre- 
sumably in your professional 
care, I judged it best you 
should be promptly informed, 
the more so because I am un- 
able to find that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman had any ac- 
quaintance beyond yourself in 
the town. It is Mr Arne of 
Addenrig——”’ 

“Spare my days!” the 
Doctor cried ; ‘‘ is the old man 
gone ? ” 

“He has been murdered,’ 
Ravenalresumed. ‘“‘ Knifed be- 
fore my eyes not half an hour 
since.” 

The physician opened his 
own eyes. “Tut, tut!” said 
he. And with this inadequate 
rejoinder he pulled forward a 
chair for his visitor and perched 
himself on the table, where he 
swung a long booted leg, and 
turned a gravely altered face 
towards the Ensign. “I see 
you have a story to tell, Cap- 
tain,” he remarked. 

“* Ensign, sir,” Ravenal cor- 
rected ; ‘‘ Ensign Ravenal, late 
of Bulkeley’s Regiment.” And 
seating himself, he launched 
immediately upon a concise 
recapitulation of that evening’s 
events in Easter Lane. 

He confined himself strictly 
to those events, and made no 
mention of his suspicions or of 
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the man Brasscastle. The 
young Doctor listened with 
gravity, swinging his leg and 
nodding his grotesquely band- 
aged head, his only interrup- 
tions an occasional soft whistle 
or “Tut, tut!” But at the 
end he fixed his visitor with 
@ very shrewd glance. 

“And now, sir,” said he, 
“for your theorems and de- 
ductions. For that you intend 
more than the civility of bring- 
ing me news of Addenrig’s 
unhappy dispatch is as plain 
as the nose on my face.” 

“I am hoping for a little 
information from you, Doctor,” 
Ravenal replied. “I am a 
stranger in the town, and I 
know not to whom else to turn. 
Since I am caught up in this 
affair, I intend to pursue it. 
It has, to say the least, a very 
odd appearance. But we have 
first to find Mistress Arne.”’ 

“Phere I cannot help you,” 
the Doctor said. “I did not 
know she had an acquaintance 
in the town beside my humble 
self—certainly none from whom 
a note would bring her out 
headlong in asnowstorm. That, 
to my nose, smells fishy! Fishy 
as the Tweed, sir! It has all 
the smell of a plot!” 

Ravenal stared at him. 
“Good God!” said he, “I 
had never thought of that! 
You mean she has been kid- 
napped ? ” 

“TI do, sir!”’ Doctor Prof- 
fett had slid off the table, and 
was betraying every symptom 
of mounting agitation. “I 
mean precisely that! There is 
every infamous mark of it. 


Brasscastle. 
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They entice the lass away, 
they send to quiet the old map 
with some story, he is obstinate 
and unbelieving, haggles and 
whimpers, wants to know this 
and that—and is made an end 
of. An unpremeditate embel- 
lishment, no doubt; excess of 
zeal by a subordinate——” 

“But who are ‘they’?” 
Ravenal’s anxiety was acute, 
yet he still felt his way in his 
cautious manner, checking the 
impulse to cry aloud the name 
that was on his tongue. “ This 
Black Thomas the fellow 
ranted of?” 

** Black Thomas ? ” the Doe- 
tor cried explosively. ‘“ Rub- 
bish, sir! Fiddlesticks! The 
man’s a myth, a bogie for 
children! When he lived he 
was a petty thief, skulking in 
the hills and frighting bairns 
and old crones with all the silly 
talk he brewed about himself. 
He had not the guts of a louse, 
and now he’s dead and rotting. 
I had it on sound authority 
he was dead a year since, when 
he was burning Addenrig, 2 
the tale went. Burn Addenrig, 


indeed! Hoots! Yon bag of 
wind never burnt more than 4 
byre!”’ 


Here was a startling develop- 
ment of the theme, and Ravenal 
pondered it before observing— 

“But you must allow the 
victims themselves to know 
who did the deed ? ” 

“How so, sir?” Doctor 
Proffett demanded rather test 
ily. ‘In the dead of night, 
and amid a babel like the Last 
Trump? All Addenrig and 
the lass knew was that they 
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were waked from their beds 
tofind their house in a blaze 
about their ears, and half a 
score of rascals, who for all 
they could see might have 
been Hyperboreans or China- 
men, waving a torch or two in 
the mirk and shouting ‘ Ormis- 
toun!’ The pair fled for their 
lives, as they believed, and small 
blame to them. But between 

and me, sir, it is my con- 
viction that that slogan was a 
flam. Any scoundrel can shout 
another scoundrel’s name. In 
short, the same design that has 
been half-bungled to-day in the 
killing of the old man was 
attempted, and even more sig- 
nally mismanaged, a year past, 
and our sottish and chicken- 
hearted friend, Black Thomas, 
who was already in his grave, 
was resurrected to bear the 


_ odium of the transaction. The 


plot was neat enough had it 
not miscarried. As I heard 
the tale from Addenrig him- 
self and Mistress Mariot, the 
raiders were too busy looting 
to watch ali the outlets. ’Tis 
the old story :— 


“And had not been the merchant 


packs, 
There had been mae o’ Scotland 
slain,’ 


However it was, they both got 
free, and the thing had to be 
done over again. The result 
is before us. And you will 
observe, sir (to conclude), a 
feature common to both these 
herdical exploits—the total in- 
Visibility of the leader, and the 
consequent fumbling of his sub- 
ordinates. Black Thomas or 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCLII. 
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another, no one so much as 
saw his shadow at Addenrig, 
and I'll warrant he has not 
been within miles of this town 
to-day.” 

“Then if it was not this 
Ormistoun, who took his 
name?” the Ensign asked. 
And as Doctor Proffett, with 
the air of one suddenly recalled 
to discretion, checked and 
pursed his lips, giving Ravenal 
a dubious and calculating glance, 
the latter continued, ‘“ What 
can you tell me of the man they 
call Brasscastle ? ”’ 

The other opened his eyes in 
genuine amazement. 

“Spare my days!” he ex- 
claimed. And then, with a 
quick return to his canny 
manner, “What have you to 
tell me of him, sir? ” 

“Oh, come, sir!” Ravenal 
cried, his repressed anxiety 
exploding in sudden irritation, 
“let us have done with this 
fencing! I know nothing of 
the man but his name; I have 
never seen him but twice. But 
his follower, a bearded fellow 
with a knife, I have seen a 
third time, to the best of my 
belief, and that no later than 
this evening, when I hunted 
him and lost him down Easter 
Lane.” 

“ So it was Hughie, was it?” 
the Doctor muttered ; ‘‘ Hughie 
did the knifing ? But I thought 
you did not see him clear f ” 

“Clear enough to cap a 
memory that started from his 
shadow in the window. [If 
Hughie is his name, then 
Hughie is the man!” 

“The poor fool!” cried 
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Doctor Proffett; ‘“‘ he'll suffer 
for this day. Brasscastle is 
not the man to boggle at a 
killing or two, but this comes 
at the wrong end of the stick. 
But for the rest,” he went on 
briskly, “‘ you are right, sir. 
I will tell you what little I 
know, and a vast deal more 
that I guess at. If I have 
seemed to hum and ha, well, 
I have learnt to look to my 
steps. These are wild, un- 
chancy parts, but newly out 
of the dark ages. As the say- 
ing goes, the selvage is aye the 
worst of the web; and once 
outside the walls of Berwick 
you are back in a land of 
ballads and romances. Only 
it is a real land. This Brass- 
castle (to point the moral) will 
be inconceivable to a stranger 
like yourself, fresh from a 
settled and orderly world. He 
is a survival from the old 
times. In the days of the fifth 
Jamie he would have ridden 
with a clump of spears, and 
come to the same end, perhaps, 
as Tushielaw and Johnnie Arm- 
strong. Now, in this year of 
grace, he goes about his busi- 
ness in a different fashion. I'll 
swear he has his finger in 
everything that stirs, from a 
cattle lifting to a Jacobite 
plot, from here to Hawick and 
beyond, and is hand in glove 
with half the wild lads along 
the Merk; yet he hob-nobs 
with our noble Mayor and 
Aldermen, and he is the Gover- 
nor’s most particular friend. 
Did you know that, sir? They 
are as thick as thieves, if you 
will pardon the similitude.” 


[June 


“It was somewhat ill-chosen,” 
Ravenal said stiffly. “I think 
we may leave Colonel Laton 
out of our discussions.” 

“ Hoots!” the Doctor cried, 
unabashed, ‘this is the crux 
of the whole imbroglio, sir! 
I am being frank now, Mr—Mp 
Ravenal, is it? As a new- 
comer to the garrison, I may 
infer—without offending—some 
ignorance on your part of our 
Border politics, and even of 
that police work which yet 
falls to the Governors of Ber- 
wick and Carlisle.” 

“My duties,” said the En 
sign with a shrug, “ have not 
hitherto taken me beyond the 
walls.” 

“Quite so.’ Doctor Prot 
fett, as he warmed to his 
theme, adopted a slightly peda 
gogic manner. “But your 
commander, although he may 
be only Governor of Berwick, 
has duties which embrace & 
somewhat wider field. He im- 
herits, de facto if not de jure, 
certain liabilities from the an- 
cient Wardens. He is expected 
to have an eye and a hand upon 
his moiety of the Border. And 
for this his means, as you must 
perceive, are grossly inade 
quate. What perhaps you do 
not know is how he supple 
ments them. To put it briefly, 
some three or four years back, 
the times being unsettled, the 
Government carping and walt 
ing to be told this and that- 
what the Jacobites were about, 
and why Wat or Wullie, being 
notorious reivers and black 


mailers, were still at largé— 


and Colonel Laton himself lack 
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ing soldiery to police even the 
Liberties of Berwick, he cast 
about him for a staff to lean 
on. He bethought him of a 
eertain local laird of his ac- 
quaintance, who had already 
obliged him in one or two 
delicate transactions. This was 
our friend Adam Bannar, whom 
you know as Brasscastle. He 
has a small patrimony, a peel- 
house and a few crags by 
Teviotdale, from which he takes 
his cognomen, after the fashion 
in these parts. He was en- 
listed by Colonel Laton as an 
unofficial intelligencer and pur- 
suivant—spy and runner, if 
you like it better. He is well 
equipped for the post. Sitting 
in his bastille, midway from 
here to Hawick, he gets news 
of all that passes in Tweeddale 
a soon as any one, and he 
can show himself and be wel- 
comed where a redcoat would 
fright the very birds and rab- 
bits. His uses, in fact, will be 
plain enough; and you can 
apprehend yourself, sir, how, 
as the Governor’s jackal—if 
I may hazard another term 
that smacks of ambiguity ?— 
from these small beginnings 
great gain, like godliness with 
contentment, has come to 
Adam. He now serves His 
Majesty, through Colonel Laton, 
in many ways. He transmits 
news, hunts outlaws and plot- 
ters, and delivers over now and 
then a victim to justice; he 
has even embodied what he 
calls a Watch. He acts, in 
short, as constable-depute with 
the widest powers, and few or 
nO responsibilities. It is all 
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highly irregular, no doubt, and 
the Government might dis- 
approve very strongly—if it 
knew. But since the blessed 
Act of Union the Government 
has removed three hundred 
miles, and in London they 
know less of the Border than 
they know of Cathay.” 

The Doctor paused to draw 
breath. He turned a quizzical 
eye upon the Ensign, who was 
cogitating this strange and 
rather unpalatable information. 
Ravenal might resent a civilian’s 
implicit criticism of his superior 
officer ; but he had seen enough 
of Colonel Laton to surmise 
that, provided some one did 
that easy-going soldier’s work 
for him, and gained him a 
cheap reputation for efficiency 
and zeal, he was the last man 
to scrutinise too closely the 
means employed. 

“The pith and marrow of 
my historical disquisition,’’ the 
Doctor resumed, ‘is this: 
Brasscastle, if he is the great 
incognito behind our present 
troubles, is a power in these 
days, and needs to be handled 
cannily. And that he is the 
man, I have no doubt at 
all. Your sighting Hughie 
clinches it. It also confirms 
my old belief that his bonny 
master burnt the house of 
Addenrig.”’ 

“But why ? ” Ravenal cried. 
“Why does he persecute these 
unfortunate people? Is this 
another of your barbarous 
feuds ? ”’ 

The Doctor shook his head. 
** Nothing so logical,’ said he. 
“You have to know the man, 
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and this country, to compre- 
hend his motives. Not that 
the origin of the affair was not 
commonplace enough, and com- 
mon knowledge, too. Venus, 
instead of Mars, was the start 
of it. Adam Bannar was a 
suitor for the hand of Mistress 
Arne. *Twas all perfectly hon- 
ourable and genteel ; the whole 
countryside knew of it. He is 
not the man to hide his matri- 
monial projects, although, if 
he wears his heart on his sleeve, 
he carries a sword in the same 
hand. As for Addenrig, the 
match promised great advan- 
tages. His own fortune was 
decayed to the point of invisi- 
bility, while our Adam, the 
alter ego of the Governor of 
Berwick, has a future before 
him if he plays his cards well. 
He is still young, and a push- 
ing clever-witted sort of fellow ; 
a man of some scholarship, too, 
who speaks as gentle-like as 
yourself, though it suits him 
to pose as a simple forthright 
Borderer. He has travelled, 
and even served in the French 
Army. Oh, Brasscastle is quite 
a prodigy for our parts. But 
unfortunately, when it came 
to the question, the young lady 
herself was of another mind. 
Her father, by his own account, 
talked to her of parental author- 
ity and what not, quite in the 
style of a story-book; but— 
well, sir, you have seen the 
pair, and, even through a win- 
dow, you will have gathered 
who should have worn the 
breeches. Addenrig, poor 
wretch, had no spunk in him. 
But the lass! I tell you, sir!” 


Brasscastle. 
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the Doctor cried, in a snd 
den burst of enthusiasm, “some 
women, were it not for mig 
and spiders, would make the 
better men! And Mistreg 
Mariot is one of them, and a& 
pretty as paint into the bar. 
gain. However, to make ap 
end, nothing would move her; 
and Adam, who had come ip 
all his finery for an easy con 
quest—with papa’s blessing— 
was sent off with a flea in his 
lug, muttering threats which 
no one, it should seem, took 
over seriously. So much is 
fact. For the rest—well, doo 
tors, like lawyers, hear a peck 
of queer tales, and I have 
learnt or guessed the sequel in 
my travels. Brasscastle wanted 
the lass; he wanted to salve 
his injured vanity still more. 
He is a human peacock for 
conceit. Well, he would seiz 
her, and teach her poor fod 
of a father a lesson by burning 
his house. But as the tran 
action might somewhat damage 
his own position, which is nd 
yet stable, and would hardly 
advance him in the lady 
favour, he has the notion of 
borrowing an alias. Blatk 
Thomas would do for that very 
well, because of the old feud 
and his silly talk. It is tm 
he was under the sod by that 
time, but few could swear # 
it, and shamming dead was al 
old trick with Thomas. Adail, 


then, borrows his name aul | 


plans the raid. ’Tis like enough 
he borrowed a few real Ormlit 
touns as well to do the shout 
ing. I doubt the lass woul 


have got away had his ow 
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folk only been engaged in it. 
But for himself, he took pains 
to put miles between him and 
Addenrig. He was seen in 
Galashiels that night.” 

“But, Lord!” — Ravenal 
glared irritably at the speaker 
as the latter paused—* this 
sounds crazy to me! To what 
end was all this imposture ? 
The captives must presently 
have learnt the truth ? ” 

“Ah!” Doctor Proffett ex- 
claimed, almost gleefully, ‘‘ you 
do not know our Adam. He 
should have been a play-actor ; 
he is a romantical vainglorious 
fellow, soaked in old ballads 
and dreaming himself another 
Gilnockie or a Willie Douglas 
with his fair Oliphant. His 
purpose, as I have gleaned it, 
will sound more crazy than 
ever to you, Mr Ravenal, but 
it is of a piece with the man’s 
character. He was to drop 
from the skies in the réle of 
rescuer, striking attitudes, and 
waving his broadsword like a 
second Perseus. The dragon, 
or the raiders, would obey in- 
structions and take to flight, 
leaving Andromeda to fall into 
the hero’s arms. You will not 
have met his like, perhaps, in 
your civilised travels? But 
we are not very civilised here, 
and the theatre may come alive 
at any moment. Believe me 
or not,” he ended, “that is 
my reading of the raid of 
Addenrig. Had I ever thought 
he would repeat it, I would 
have warned them. But it 
seemed best to leave them 
ignorant, and I held my tongue. 
It is sometimes safest, and I 
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am a man of peace. But I'll 
wager that a procedure identical 
is to be looked for in the 
present case. I have not quite 
placed Hughie in the plot— 
something went amiss there 
again, I fancy; but wherever 
Mistress Mariot is now, poor 
lass, if she does not return 
home this night, I think you 
may take it, sir, that she has 
been heroically rescued and is 
on her way, willy-nilly, to 
Teviot and Woe Water.” 

“And we sit here!” the 
Ensign cried, belying his words 
by leaping to his feet. ‘‘ We 
can at least make sure. And 
time presses; I am relieving 
at the Main Guard at six 
o’clock.” 

“Well, you will be near at 
hand,” the Doctor remarked. 
“As you say, we can learn if 
the lass is home. If she is 
not, leave the next moves to 
me, sir. As the dead man’s 
physician—strictly honorary,— 
I have a locus standi. I will 
start the hue and cry, although, 
if Brasscastle has a hand in 
this, twill be a waste of breath. 
We must be prepared to act 
for ourselves, and how we are 
to set about it would puzzle 
Ulysses and the Delphian 
Oracle together.” He looked 
curiously at the Ensign. “ You 
are still of a mind to see this 
through, sir?” 

Ravenal, already moving to 
the door, nodded impatiently. 

“Then I am with you, by 
your leave,” the other con- 
tinued. ‘Mars and Aiscu- 
lapius will combine against this 
pseudo-Perseus. Wherefore I 
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will remit any pertinent obser- 
vations anent fools rushing in. 
However, if the worst has hap- 
pened, and the lass is taken, 
we can do naught till the 
morning but cudgel our brains. 
It will be odd if I cannot get 
some news of her in the mean- 


Brasscastle 
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time. While you mount guard 
over us, I will be busy, and 
keep you informed.” 

And seizing a cloak and 
flinging open the door, he fol 
lowed the young officer down 
the now pitch-dark stair into 
the street. 


PART TWO: WOE WATER. 


I. 


‘* There’s a fair castle bigg’d with lime and stane, 
Oh, gin it stands not pleasantlie !” 


** Yon’s Brasscastle,” Doctor 
Proffett said. 

The two riders had emerged 
from a dark coppice of birches 
and alders upon a little shelf 
of snow at the very summit of 
a bluff. And here Ravenal, 
who had something of the 
artist’s eye, trained by foreign 
travel to see beauty in other 
scenes than sophisticated trim- 
ness, could not restrain a cry 
of admiration. For they stood 
high up on one extremity of a 
great are of sandstone cliff, 
bitten out of the solid hillside 
by the river. Fifty feet sheer 
below them, a foaming horse- 
shoe of white and gold, Woe 
Water swept round a tongue of 
silver thrust out from the 
farther shore. Their cliff, 
against which it raced, so steep 
that the snow clung only in 
a few clefts and ledges, curved 
upward from their eyrie until 
at the far point of the arc its 
height was doubled; and this 
headland, round which the 
river came swirling into view, 


—<Song of the Outlaw Murray, 


was one immense mass of rock, 
shelf upon shelf of strata rising 
obliquely to a peak that over: 
hung and had the air of lean- 
ing perilously into space. And 
on the very tip of it, poised 
incredibly a hundred feet above 
the torrent, a tall, narrow 
pointed tower was lifted like 
@ spear into the heavens. Built 
of the reddish-yellow stone of 
the great crag from which it 
sprang, mellowed by age and 
worn by the same winds and 
rains, it seemed one with i, 
a part of the earth’s crust. 
And cliff and tower alike, full 
in the red blaze of the setting 
sun, glowed against the eastern 
sky as if they were some colossal 
monument in bronze. Whence 
came the name Brasscastle was 
writ plain upon the face of 
them. 

Behind the tower a few 
buildings clustered; and i 
land, perhaps a fourth of & 
mile away, half a dozen meal 
dwellings stood in a hollow 
amid tall trees. The immense 
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white slopes rose beyond on 
every side. Gulls wheeled and 
cried about the peel-house, and 
from the trees by the hamlet 
sounded the faint cawing of 
rooks. The Doctor explained 
that in these distant hovels, to 
which he gave the name of 
Oulziecleugh, lived Adam Ban- 
nar’s personal retainers—some 
six or eight families at the 
most. It was plainly impos- 
sible to approach the tower 
itself unobserved from any 
direction. 

“Now,” the Doctor said, as 
they began to skirt the bay, 
which spanned three hundred 
yards from bluff to bluff, ‘‘ now 
the alarm will be sounded, and 
they'll be hustling the lass and 
the old witch up the tower 
stair, if they are not locked 
safe away there already. I 
doubt you'll ever have climbed 
such a bonny bastille as yon ? 
Faith, you turn about like a 
sheep on a spit till your head 
spins, and you’d swear there 
were nearer forty storeys than 
four!” 

The time was after three. 
Not four-and-twenty hours 
had passed since Ambrose 
Ravenal cast away his book 
and witnessed the crime in 
Kaster Lane; and now he 
and his companions were near 
thirty miles from the town 
of Berwick, in a vast melan- 
choly wilderness of moun- 
tains and ravines and swollen 
tumbling burns—all wrapped 
in whiteness, and as silent and 

as the moon. The mass 
of Cheviot was uplifted behind 
like a gleaming crown 
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in the gold and crimson sky, 
and the stream below them 
poured its hasty waters through 
Kale and Teviot to mingle 
with the Tweed. For upwards 
of an hour they had ridden 
without any sight of human 
habitation. 

They had with them a led 
horse, and they had left con- 
cealed in the coppice the En- 
sign’s soldier servant and also 
a second attendant whom the 
Doctor, from among his numer- 
ous acquaintance in the for- 
tress, had selected as a useful 
ally. This was a fellow named 
Mabon, who cherished, it ap- 
peared, some obscure grudge 
against the man they were 
about to visit, and who could 
be relied upon to play his 
part. He was a dour blond 
creature, mounted on a yellow 
pony, whose hair stuck out in 
tufts like quills. Both these 
men had been well coached 
in their réles. The plan of 
action had been evolved, and 
its several parts allotted, dur- 
ing the cold and weary ride 
from Berwick. Starting at nine 
that morning, by way of the 
old bridge, and thence heading 
westward over the Till at 
Twizel and so by Hagg and 
Mindrum into Bowmontdale, 
the party had travelled easily. 
The horses must be spared for 
future needs, and it seemed 
well to curb impatience and 
allow the situation to mature. 
If, while they rode, Ravenal 
was tormented yet by doubts, 
wondering whether they were 
not hunting some ignis fatwus 
and wasting precious time, he 
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had learnt in his campaigns 
the soldierly wisdom of cleav- 
ing with heart and brain to a 
course once chosen; and, in 
fact, the omens were at least 
not unpropitious. Of the miss- 
ing girl, it was true, no news 
had come to hand, beyond a 
dubious story from Tweed- 
mouth of screams heard by the 
water-side at dusk. Upon this 
slender basis the ever-ready 
Doctor had erected a new and 
plausible theory of the abduc- 
tion. In its first stage it had 
been carried out by river, 
plainly a safer route for vil- 
lainy than the highway. And 
for the mock rescue, to which 
he still pinned his faith, he 
plumped for the wild country 
south of Branxton and Flodden 
Field, a region remote enough 
from Berwick to lend to the 
victim’s conveyal to the tower 
on Woe Water a reasonable 
air. And if all this remained 
conjecture, the stars in their 
courses seemed to urge and 
aid the rescuers along their 
chosen way. For the Ensign 
had no sooner been relieved 
that morning at the Main 
Guard (he had taken only a 
twelve-hour turn of duty to 
oblige a fellow-subaltern) than 
he was summoned to the bed- 
side of the Governor. Colonel 
Laton, fretful and sleepy, curs- 
ing impartially the murdered 
man, the kidnappers, and the 
civic authorities, who expected 
him to do their business when 
he had not a file to spare, 
thrust upon the astonished 
young officer a letter to his 
good friend Mr Adam Bannar 
of Brasscastle, beyond Kelso, 
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and bade the former ride with 
it. ‘‘Mr Bannar will take i 
in hand, no doubt,” the Colona 
said—‘‘ hunt the rascals, reseug 
the girl, and send me some one 
Mr Mayor can hang for ‘the 
murderer. Curse it, it looks 
bad, a gentleman hacked about 
and his daughter lost in broad 
day in one of His Majesty's 
fortresses. Though why the 
old fool couldn’t die in’ his 
bed! ... It’s all in the day's 
work for Mr Bannar, and now] 
think of it, curse it, he wanted 
the filly, so he’ll put his back 
into it. The minx wouldn't 
have him, but now’s his chance, 
eh? Damme, it’s like a story 
in ‘a book, and I’m playing 
Cupid!’’ The Governor of 
Berwick, who looked more like 
Silenus than Cupid, chuckled 
sleepily, and prepared himself 
to resume his interrupted rest, 
“Take your time over it, Mr 
Ravenal,” he mumbled from 
the blankets. ‘“ ’Tis a longish 
step, and I'll not wish you 
kill cattle on the errand. You'll 
find Mr Bannar a cursed pleas- 
ant fellow. Yes. I’m obliged 
to you, Mr Ravenal. Good 
morning.” The Governor closed 
his eyes, and the Ensign, who 
had not said a word, withdrew 
in a state of grateful wonder 
at the ways of Providence. Or 
was it Cupid, disguised 
Colonel Laton ? 

Their journey was thus 
launched in an atmosphere’ of 
predestination. And having 
cross-examined his companioel 
very thoroughly in the count 
of it about the house of Brat 
castle, its inmates, surround 
ings, and defences, long before 
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they reached Woe Water the 
soldier had gained a service- 
able notion of the pros and 
eons of the enterprise ahead. 
But nothing had prepared him 
for this glittering fortalice, 
hanging like a miracle in space. 
Its soaring beauty, touching 
the romantic deeps in him, 
inspired a sort of comprehen- 
sion of the flamboyant creature 
whose theatrical brigandage had 
been so lately inconceivable. 
Yet when, in the same instant, 
he thought of Mariot Arne, 
pent perhaps in some cold and 
narrow cell on that dizzy 
height, behind bolts and bars 
and walls of native rock, hear- 
ing only the scream of gulls 
and the bluster of waters far 
beneath, he all but forgot his 
caution and spurred forward. 
But he checked himself, for 


the whole essence of their plan 
lay in gaining peaceful entry. 
The temptation was great to 
seize the fleeting advantage of 


surprise; but to gallop up, 
to find the house alarmed and 
the door shut in their faces, 
was to ruin all, for he suspected 
that not even the open sesame 
of the Colonel’s letter would 
avail against actual suspicion. 
And nothing short of artillery 
could force admission to that 
Keep. 

Now, indeed, they were draw- 
ing near, and had turned into 
@ muddy track that wound 
down-hill to the hamlet. The 
structure and arrangement of 
the various buildings before 
them were disclosed : the lofty 
tower, of four storeys, square, 
harrow, and crowned by a high 
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stepped gable; a row of byres 
and stables, a single-storeyed 
dwelling-house attached to the 
peel, and a dilapidated con- 
necting wall which, with these 
erections, formed a small court 
on the landward slope of the 
spur. They came to the stone 
gate-posts of the court, which 
lacked a gate, and the yard 
within, its crisp cleanly cover- 
ing trodden into a foul slush, 
was betrayed as a midden. 
Yet if these drab adjuncts 
brought disenchantment, the 
great yellow tower itself, soar- 
ing aloft in its strength and 
symmetry, held the eye, and 
seemed to lend an air to 
squalor. 

From the doorway of the 
tower two figures were emerg- 
ing. - The foremost, who in- 
stead of his purple and scarlet 
now wore a dark homespun 
and a bonnet, Ravenal would 
have known in any guise. The 
eagle face, the red hair, the 
swaggering walk, which in the 
sober streets of Berwick 
smacked of condottiert and the 
middle ages, seemed of a piece 
with the rude magnificence of 
Brasscastle Tower. Adam Ban- 
nar’s air, as he strode towards 
them through the filth of the 
court, the same broadsword 
slapping against his high boot, 
was tense and suspicious. His 
attendant, who was not the 
man Hughie, slunk a yard 
behind his master, his hand 
on the pommel of a long dirk 
in his belt. No one else was 
to be seen, although in the 
stables dogs were barking. 
Nothing could have revealed 
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more surely to a stranger the 
habits of this wild land than 
the hostile attitude of the pair. 

Brasscastle was smiling as 


they came together, for he 


had recognised Doctor Proffett, 
and his inimical tension was 
somewhat relaxed. But only 
his mouth smiled. His light 
hard eyes, brilliant as agates, 
roved curiously from the physi- 
cian to the soldier, flickered 
to the led horse, and then met 
the Doctor’s again with an 
arrogant lift of the brows. 

** You are welcome, Doctor,” 
said he, in a soft Lowland 
voice, but with hardly a trace 
of Lowland accent. ‘“ What 
brings you here ? ” 

** Not pleasure, Brasscastle.”’ 
Doctor Proffett swung himself 
off his horse and stamped 
vigorously in the mud, strip- 
ping his gloves and clapping 
his cold hands. ‘‘ Not pleasure. 
Much as I like your bonny 
face, I would not ride thirty 
miles through the snow for a 
sight of it. Man, I’m a mere 
piece of ice! But permit me 
to acquaint you with Ensign 
Ravenal of the Garrison, who 
carries a letter from the Gover- 
nor.”’ 

Ravenal, who had also dis- 
mounted, bowed a little dis- 
tantly, his eyes on the other’s. 
The antagonism born of that 
first brief glimpse through the 
window in Easter Lane sprang 
to full growth now that he 
was face to face with Adam 
Bannar. Yet he could not 
but admit the man’s quality. 
The high -coloured, aquiline, 
imperious features were the 
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here, on his own soil, beneath 
that ancient patrimonial tower, 
the swashbuckler held himself 
with an authority innate and 
unstressed. 

“ Your servant, sir,” the Bor. 
derer said, in his soft deceptive 
voice. ‘‘I have the honour of 
knowing several of your brother 
officers, but I think we have 
not met.’ He called to his 
servant to take the horses, 
adding with a gesture of invita- 
tion to the travellers, “ We 
can discuss your errand over 
a fire and a glass. You have 
had a long ride, gentlemen, and 
a cold one.” 

If his greeting lacked cor- 
diality, as well it might, it was 
otherwise irreproachable. Ra- 
venal had not looked to meet 
80 suave and well-mannered a 
host. Instead of the robber 
baron, here was a polite gentle- 
man, perfectly at ease. Yet 
the man might smile and be a 
villain ; and the wary scrutiny 
of those hard pale eyes, and 
the fact that Adam Bannar 
came armed to his own gate, 
belied this pretence of indiffer- 
ence to his callers’ business. If 
Hughie, doubtless aware who 
had hunted him in Easter Lane, 
had returned by now, his master 
could well guess at that busi- 
ness, or a part of it. And if 
he held the girl imprisoned in 
his tower, he had every cause 
to feel anxiety, for as the trio 
crossed the courtyard the sol- 
dier could detect no servants 
about but the man with ther 
horses. Within doors there 
might be one or two; but the 
court and its environs were 
plainly deserted. They had 
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counted: on the dispersal of 
most of Brasscastle’s retainers 
employed in the affair, and had 
delayed their own arrival to 
this end, but to find the peel- 
house apparently so ill-defended 
was beyond their most sanguine 
calculations. For the plan of 
campaign provided for the occu- 
pation of those dwelling in the 
hamlet. 

The living-house was a simple 
edifice of sandstone, with an 
outside stair. The only door 
opened into a chamber of fair 
size, having a small window 
looking on the court and a 
larger oriel projecting over the 
sheer cliff and the river far 
below. Through this the red 
sunlight streamed, filling the 
room with a lurid infernal 
tadiance. A great fire of logs 
blazed in a wide hearth, and 
the stone walls were hung with 
arras. At either end of a narrow 
but heavy oaken table stood a 
high-backed chair, and a third 
was drawn up before the fire. 
A couple of chests, a bureau 
of French design, some iron 
candlesticks, and a long-bar- 
relled firelock in a corner com- 
pleted the visible equipment 
of @ room that had the prim 
artificial air of one but little 
used or metamorphosed out 
of recognition. The obvious 
thought occurred to Ravenal 
that it had been swept and 
garnished and its arras hung 
for the reception of a guest. 

While the travellers removed 
their wraps and seated them- 
selves before the welcome blaze 
the master of the house, who 
had not spoken on the way, 
Temained standing, a little to 
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one side, his pale eyes under 
his bonnet continually return- 
ing to the soldier’s face. In 
one hand he weighed idly the 
missive which Ravenal had 
proffered him. Then, with a 
slight twist of the lips, as if 
at some ironic savour, he raised 
his voice. 

“* Hughie! ’’ he called loudly. 
ce Hughie ! > 

This, in the circumstances, 
was @ challenging stroke. The 
Ensign, with those hard watch- 
ful eyes on his, flattered himself 
that he betrayed nothing of 
his thoughts. But he could not 
regard this summons as aught 
but a test. 

Almost immediately an inner 
door opened, and the bearded 
man-servant appeared. Stand- 
ing there impassively in the 
shadows, his face a mere blur 
beneath his bonnet, it was im- 
possible to say whether or no 
he was prepared to find his 
late pursuer again upon his 
heels. He gave no sign either 
of recognition or alarm, and 
his master, after a moment’s 
watchful pause, merely bade 
him bring them wine. As the 
door closed again behind the 
man, Brasscastle, with a word 
of apology, opened the Gover- 
nor’s letter. 

If the man was guilty, he 
was an admirable actor. His 
eyebrows went up as he read, 
and he whistled softly between 
his teeth. One would have 
sworn he was genuinely sur- 
prised. 

‘“*Here’s a pretty thing!” 
he cried, raising his eyes again 
to the Ensign’s. ‘ Murder and 
ravishing in Berwick itself! 
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And old Addenrig and his lass ! 
Well, well! Who would be- 
lieve it? Colonel Laton in- 
forms me you saw the villain, 
Mr Ravenal? Would you know 
him again ? ”’ 

If his voice was dulcet, his 
eyes never left the other’s. 

“I saw no more than his 
back through the snow at 
thirty paces,” Ravenal an- 
swered. 

The Borderer appeared satis- 
fied, and with a nod resumed 
his reading. He had not ended 
when Hughie re-entered, and 
set down a flagon and glasses 
on the table. The Ensign, 
glancing at the man with seem- 
ing indifference, but noting 
that he walked stiffly, as if in 
pain, and that a new and livid 
weal was slashed across his 
sullen face, was conscious once 
more of his master’s cold 
scrutiny above the uplifted 
letter. The murderer himself 
never looked towards the visi- 
tors, nor uttered a word, but, 
like a sulky bear, shambled in 
and out again. 

Having made an end of the 
missive, Brasscastle strode to 
the table and filled the glasses. 

“This is a most deplorable 
and villainous affair, sirs!”’ he 
exclaimed, as he handed them 
to his guests. ‘‘ I knew Adden- 
rig well. We were neighbours 
of a sort before his disasters. 
I have ridden by the poor 
cinders of his house a score of 
times this twelvemonth, and 
not a week since I called on 
him in Berwick to offer my 
small services in forwarding 
his claims. The Governor hon- 
ours me by hearkening at times 
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to my counsel. And the lass, 
too! Aye, I knew them well, 
and had hoped to know them 
better. The tale is all over the 
Border, Mr Ravenal. We are 
like one large family in these 
parts, and in our present dull 
times, when ‘ we trail all our 
pikes and dispirit every drum,’ 
we are fallen to gossiping on 
small beer—if that be not un- 
gallant to the lady! I bear her 
no grudge, though she would 
have none of me. I know my 
own demerits. I am no cox- 
comb, thank God, and an in- 
different ladies’ man. I have 
red hair and rough ways. If 
I cast myself into the Tweed, 
I doubt the nymphs would 
pull me out again, like Céladon ; 
and no lady has pined away 
for me—yet.” His lips twisted 
in his ironic smile. “ Well, 
your healths, gentlemen ! ” said 
he, and drained his glass. 
Doctor Proffett, troubled by 
no nice scruples, followed his 
example, and smacked his lips 
in a plebeian manner; but the 
soldier, unwilling to accept the 
man’s hospitality, yet knowing 
it folly at that stage to betray 
his sentiments, compromised by 
sipping at his wine. He was 
pondering the vanity and child- 
like frankness revealed by this 
speech, allied as they were 10 
the mental equipment of 4 
travelled and educated ma. 
L’ Astrée and Lady Winchilsea 
sounded oddly on the lips of 
the swashbuckler with the 
broadsword. ‘ 
“Colonel Laton begs me, 
Adam Bannar resumed, his 
pale baffling stare again om 
the young soldier’s face, “1 
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use my best efforts in running 
these rascals down and deliver- 
ing Mistress Arne. You will 
have been told, no doubt, Mr 
Ravenal, that I have raised a 
small Watch to keep the peace 
hereabouts. You may say I 
might have kept it better than 
to let a neighbour’s house be 
gutted and the guilty ones go 
unpunished to this day. But 
my means are small, and my 
powers smaller. I am not like 
a Warden’s deputy; those 
times are over, more’s the pity. 
The Governor and I, when we 
work in harness, have to step 
cannily. The Crown lawyers 
will not have us apprehend 
His Majesty’s lieges, much less 
hang them, without what they 
call legal proof. And of how 
many reivings and killings, un- 
less you happen upon the cul- 
prits in flagrante delicto, is legal 
proof to be found in these wild 
parts, where half the folk are 
banded together by blood and 
nigh all are set like flint against 
the law? It is common talk 
who set Addenrig alight; but 
to find and hold the rogues 
who did it, and paper the wit- 
nesses, and prove it all before 
@ judge and jury—why, sir, 
it would pass the wit of Solo- 
mon! I should know, who 
spent myself on that very 
business. However, now, as 
Plowden said, the case is altered. 
They have over-reached them- 
selves this time. They have 
gone too far in trepanning the 
lass. We will have them for 
it and for the murder, and 
throw in the old burning by 
the way.” 

Here Doctor Proffett, rather 


forgetting his part, interrupted 
loudly and impatiently. 

“Strike me green!” he 
cried, “‘are you still carping 
on the Ormistouns, Brasscastle ? 
Do you keep that old song 
alive yet?” 

He checked himself as he 
caught Ravenal’s eye. That 
of the Laird, bleak and sus- 
picious, had swung towards 
him 


“* Keep it? ’’ Brasscastle re- 
peated, in his softest tones— 
tones that had something of 
the silken rasp of a blade leav- 
ing its scabbard. “Is it my 
song? And if the Ormistouns 
are not in this, pray who would 
you name, Mr Doubtful ? ” 

“ That is for you to say, my 
tulip!” The Doctor covered 
his slip with an affectation of 
good-humoured bluffness. “‘ Tis 
a matter of opinion. For my 
part, I have never believed 
over-much in these Ormistouns. 
Contrariwise, as I admit, I 
have not your skill in unridd- 
ling these mysteries. Homer 
nodded, and even I may be 
in error.” 

“Yes, you may leave such 
unriddlings to those who know 
the Border!” the other re- 
torted. He bent a final hector- 
ing glance upon the physician, 
and then, with a more amicable 
manner, turned again to Ka- 
venal. ‘“‘ All this will be an 
unknown tongue to you, sir. 
You are so happy as to be 
a stranger to our feuds and 
bickerings, and I will not weary 
you with citations from the 
theme. You may take it that 
I am pdssably well read in it 
myself. Do I understand,’ he 
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inquired, off-handedly, but with 
a keen look, “‘that you are 
acquainted with my unfortu- 
nate friends ? ”’ 

“Mr Arne and his daugh- 
ter?’’ Ravenal replied as casu- 
ally. “‘ No, I have never spoke 
a word to them, nor heard their 
name till yesterday.” 

Brasscastle nodded, dropping 
his cold eyes again to the letter. 

“Colonel Laton credits me 
with a longer arm, perhaps, 
than I possess,’ said he. ‘‘ We 
are not hunting a cattle-thief, 
but a gang of outlaws. You 
would like to see me gallop 
away instanter, Mr Ravenal, 
no doubt? But the trouble 


is, I cannot rally my Watch 
as you would fall-in a platoon 
on the parade ground. I have 
not six men within call, and 
they are but in from a journey, 


and are wearied, men and 
horses.” 

** And so are we,”’ the soldier 
observed, noting by the way 
what seemed a reliable and 
valuable admission. ‘‘ But we 
are ready to mount again and 
ride this minute, if you will 
lead.” 

** Aye, I saw your led horse,”’ 
Adam Bannar said, with his 
sardonic twisted smile. ‘ And 
a lady’s saddle on it, too! 
For one unknown to Mistress 
Arne, sir, you are chivalrously 
forward in her affairs. And 
uncommon hopeful! For those 
who lifted her will not be found 
just down the brae; they will 
have made for their holes, 
away at the hinder end of the 
Muirfoots, and another ten 
leagues from here, and to have 
our horses founder half-way 
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wouldbe poor strategy. Festing 
lente, Mr Ravenal. Make your- 
self easy here in my poor house, 
while I get my lads and their 
mounts fed and rested ; unless, 
indeed, upon reflection you 
think better of the enterprise, 
As doubtless you will: you 
have come far, and your part 
is ended. You may trust me 
to handle the remainder, and 
it will make a long day’s work. 
Two or three, like enough. And 
your duties will be calling 
you.” 

If all this was play-acting, 
it was, up to a point, well 
done indeed. When the man 
discussed the crime, he was 
naturalness itself. One would 
have taken oath he knew no 
more about it than the Governor 
of Berwick. More than once 
Ravenal felt his own instincts, 
and his faith in Doctor Proffett, 
waver before this cool effron- 
tery. The phantasmal Ormis- 
touns seemed again to assume 
reality, and Black Thomas to 
arise from his unquiet grave. 
Only the memory of Hughie 
was there to cling to as one 
solid fact amid unsubstantial 
things. But with his final words 
Brasscastle destroyed for ever 
the illusion he had been at 
such pains to build. He might 
control his voice and coo with 
the tongue of doves, but under 
the strain his eyes and hands 
betrayed him. The Ensign, 
feeling the piercing stare upon 
him, and noting the unconscious 
clenching of the muscular 
fingers, with a renewed thrill 
of certainty detected beneath 
the casual tentative words 4 
gnawing anxiety to see the 
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packs of them both. And 
when, simulating annoyance, 
he merely shrugged in answer, 
with the air of one determined 
and resigned to patience, the 
mask slipped further; and it 
was with an irrepressible snarl 
that Adam Bannar turned upon 
the Doctor. 

“And you, sir ? ” he sneered. 
“What is your réle in these 
heroics? Are they so hale in 
Berwick that you can spend 
your days succouring distressed 
maidens ? ”’ 

“JT have an incurable itch 
for other people’s business,” 
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the Doctor replied blandly. 
“And I like to help my 
friends.” 

** You should be in a book!” 
the Borderer cried with a furi- 
ous glare. ‘“‘ You live in the 
wrong sort of fortress; you 
would look more in the piece 
among the gallants of Marcilly 
than in Berwick-upon-Tweed!” 

And then further words were 
checked upon his lips, and all 
three turned sharply towards 
the small window that over- 
looked the court. From far 
away had come the faint rat- 
tling echo of a gunshot. 


I. 


‘* Although the loon was well away, 
The deed was foully done.” 


If a gunshot in those parts 
was commonly no great matter, 
at so crucial a moment that 
little distant clap of noise, 
pealing among the silent hills, 
rang like a knell. To the 
soldier and his companion, who 
had been awaiting a signal, it 
was the cue to action, and a 
relief from strain. But to 
Adam Bannar it came as the 
last intolerable provocation of 
@ series as untoward as they 
were dubious. With a violent 
oath he leapt across the sunlit 
chamber, flung the door crash- 
ing open, and stood staring 
wrathfully out over the court- 
yard, oblivious for the moment 
of the two behind him. 

They had risen in the same 
instant. While the Doctor 
looked to Ravenal, waiting for 
his move, the latter stepped 


—The Tragedie of the Cardinall, 


quickly to a corner beside the 
French bureau, and _ there 
picked from the floor a small 
object which his eyes had just 
detected lying half-hidden by 
the fringe of the arras. It 
was a lady’s glove—a worn 
ancient scrap of fur and leather, 
kicked there in a struggle or 
flung away, perhaps, as he 
could fancy, in a gust of anger ; 
a tiny thing that, as it lay in 
his own palm, seemed to trans- 
mit some touch of its owner’s 
tinier hand, and to appeal 
mutely for her from her bond- 
age. For he never doubted 
who its owner was. It moved 
him strangely, and he was still 
holding it, like some gage of 
battle, as he turned to the 
window and cast a hasty glance 
outside. 

Away down the white slope, 
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among the hovels of Culzie- 
cleugh, there was ferment and 
fury. Black figures ran hither 
and yon, faint voices called 
angrily, dogs were barking, and 
from the swaying tree-tops a 
cloud of rooks swept skyward. 
In the background, up a snowy 
hillside, two little horsemen 
galloped for their lives; and 
even as the Ensign looked the 
preparations for pursuit were 
under way, for a number of 
shaggy ponies were led forth 
from the dwellings. Ravenal 
breathed a sigh of relief : every- 
thing was moving as he had 
planned. His servant and the 
man Mabon, the former’s uni- 
form concealed beneath a cloak, 
having fetched a circuit from 
the coppice above Woe Water, 
had appeared in the guise of 
travellers on the hill-track that 
ran by the hamlet. Mabon 
had opened the ball by exchang- 
ing ribaldries in passing with 
the denizens, working himself 
into a simulated rage, and 
finally hurling at them unfor- 
givable insults of a _ tenor 
understood only by himself 
and the insulted. The little 
fracas had been capped very 
happily by a gunshot; and 
now the most of Adam Bannar’s 
undisciplined and infuriated re- 
tainers, launched in chase of 
these insolent fly-aways, would 
be off the field, beyond call or 
signal, for some time to come. 
Mabon had undertaken to elude 
them, notwithstanding the 
snow, in the intricate region 
of bogs and thickets which lay 
beyond the hill up which he 
and his comrade were now 
fleeing. Once the pursuit had 
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been shaken off, the hardy pair 
would make for the Berwick 
road and await or follow their 
masters. 

The time was now come for 
the latter to act. Brasscastle, 
who had been fuming and 
muttering in the doorway, threw 
a sidelong frowning glance over 
his shoulder. If he did not yet 
connect their inopportune pres- 
ence with this new disturbance, 
it was plain that he was alarmed 
and on the rack of doubt. But 
now the servant who had taken 
their horses appeared in the 
courtyard, attended by two 
yapping collies; and his mas- 
ter, calling to him by the name 
of -Wat, bade him run and 
bring news from the hamlet. 
Thus was another of the garri- 
son for a time disposed of. As 
the fellow trotted away with 
his dogs, Brasscastle swung 
round into the room. Ravenal 
and the Doctor were standing 
together by the table-end ; and 
something in the former’s face, 
to which his own cold piercing 
eyes instinctively were lifted, 
closed the Laird’s lips and 
flashed a warning to his brain 
even before his glance took in 
the little glove that dangled 
from the soldier’s hand. 

“So!” he said, in his silken 
voice, “is this how it is? ” 

His hand flew to his sword 
as he rose a little on the balls 
of his feet. Ravenal, who had 
never ceased to watch his eyes, 
stepped back a pace from the 
table to gain room to draw lis 
own weapon. But Doctor Prof 
fett, less ready, stood his 
ground, and was fumbling in 
his wide pocket for a pistol 
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as the other’s blade rasped 
from its scabbard. Before he 
could disentangle his firearm, 
Brasscastle had leapt, and the 
long cutting blade was singing 
in the air. The Doctor stooped, 
and plunged clumsily forward 
to get within the stroke. But 
the great basket hilt crashed 
down upon his skull: the 
blood spurted, and he fell head- 
long, as if pole-axed, at Adam 
Bannar’s feet. 

Even while the senseless body 
thudded to the floor, Ravenal 


‘lunged across it. Sweeping the 


point aside, Brasscastle de- 
livered another tremendous 
stroke, a slashing cross-cut that 
whistled above the Ensign’s 
head as he, in turn, bent and 
leapt back behind the table. 
He was fully aware of the 
danger of coming within reach 
of that trenchant steel. Al- 
though his regimental sword 
had a cutting edge, it was a 
flimsy trifle compared with the 
Borderer’s longiand heavy blade, 
@ touch from which would snap 
it like a stalk. The table, 
which kept it at arm’s-length, 
was his bulwark; and while 
his gaze never left the white- 
hot furious eyes that danced 
before him, his whole mind 
and every movement were bent 
to holding this advantage. So, 
for more than a minute, they 
revolved about the heavy piece 
of furniture, hewing and stab- 
bing across its narrow surface. 
In the lurid dying sunlight 
Which filled the room, Brass- 
castle’s great sword made sweep- 
ing ares of fire, now gold, now 
@imson, within which the sol- 
dier’s steel flashed in and out 
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like the play of lightning. 
Ravenal, himself unhurt, had 
twice touched his enemy, whose 
face, down which a thread of 
blood ran from a scratch above 
one eye, was that of a devil. 
Not all the Borderer’s skill and 
speed of foot could counter 
the baffling handicap, nor drive 
his agile adversary the fatal 
yard or two beyond its shelter. 
Round it they circled and 
stooped and side-leapt this way 
and that, while the bright steel 
swept and stabbed ; and when 
this grim minuette abruptly 
ceased, it was not the Ensign 
who called a halt. Adam 
Bannar, parrying a thrust, sud- 
denly stepped back and dropped 
his point. He seemed to have 
taken thought and mastered 
his fury, although his broad 
chest. heaved and his voice 
was a laboured whisper. 

** Let us talk,’’ said he. 

RKavenal did not answer. His 
vigilance unrelaxed, he used 
this breathing-space to listen. 
They had made enough stamp- 
ing and clatter to arouse the 
household. Were there any 
other inmates beyond them- 
selves and Hughie? He began 
to doubt it. But where was 
Hughie? The inner door 
seemed to Ravenal to be ajar, 
but it was in a corner amid 
shadows, and no creak or whis- 
per filtered from the room be- 
yond.. But for the panting 
duellists, and the stricken man 
lying in his blood where that 
frightful blow had dashed him 
down, the house might have 
been deserted. 

The Borderer in the mean- 
time, leaning a little forward 
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on his long sword, watched and 
waited also. He seemed to 
expect his adversary to take 
up the conversational burden ; 
but the latter’s obstinate silence 
drove him at length to further 
speech. 

“Come, Mr Ravenal!” he 
cried impatiently. ‘‘ Why are 
we fighting? What is all this 
about? A glove?” 

“I might remind you,” the 
soldier said, “that you were 
the aggressor, and unprovoked. 
But we are wasting words. 
Release the lady you have cap- 
tive here, and we will, if you 
desire it, renew this argument 
at another place and season. 
Although,” he added, “I am 
going far in offering a murderer 
his revenge.” 

“ Holy God ! ” the other cried 
harshly. His bloodstained face 


darkened, and he seemed about 
to spring. But, checking him- 
self and casting a glance at 
the prone form of Doctor Prof- 
fett, he continued with a sneer, 


“La, la! You use big words, 
Mr Redcoat! Nor is the fool 
dead.” 

“I spoke of Mr Arne,” 
Ravenal replied. The Borderer 
frowned again, but he exclaimed 
carelessly— 

“Oho! Is that old carle 
the trouble? Does he stick 
in your gizzard? You are 
vastly officious, sir. Pray, is 
the whole town of Berwick 
under your protection? And 
what have I to do with Adden- 
rig q >? 

“Tt was your servant killed 
him.” 
Adam Bannar opened his 
pale eyes and stared furiously 
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at the soldier. Then he burst 
into reckless and passionate 
anathemas against the absent 
Hughie. 

“The lying limmer! Damn 
his eyes and tongue! I'll tear 
them out for this, the clumsy 
havering dolt! He swore you 
never saw his face!” He 
pulled himself up, a thought 
too late. ‘“‘ You are very cun- 
ning yourself, sir! And some- 
what Jesuitical. You said you 
would not know the man 
again.” 

“I must correct you,” Ra 
venal said. ‘‘I observed that 
I only saw his back, but ’twas 
enough.”’ 

Brasscastle frowned blackly 
at him, and then, after a mo- 
ment, he shrugged and relaxed 
his hostile attitude. The 
crooked cynical little smile 
curled his lips, and with a new 
air of great candour he pro- 
ceeded to disburden himself of 
all pretences. 

** Heigho!” said he. “Tis 
a sad wicked world, is it not? 
And you would cure it, eh, Mr 
Ravenal? You must wear 
your hat like a halo.. You 
should be in a book, too. But 
as to Addenrig, since you saw 
Hughie, I'll admit it. “Twas 
a mischance that might befall 
any gentleman that puts his 
trust in fools. I wished the 
old man no harm. Nor needed 
to harm him, neither. Adam 
Bannar is lifted somewhat above 
the lives and deaths of broken 
dotards. As it fell out, Hughie 
bungled it, the half-wit! One 
of my hounds would have learnt 
the lesson better. 
story to cozen Addenrig—yot 
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see 1 am frank, Mr Ravenal,— 
put the fool took alarm at 
something, ran straight to the 
house instead of biding till 
night, mishandled his errand, 
and angered the old carle, and 
then, to cap it all, grew hot 
himself and pulled his dirk. 
A chapter of errors, as you will 
perceive, for which I take some 
blame for trusting such an oaf. 
But he has been punished. Oh, 
I have marked Hughie! You 
may have observed where my 
switch has been across his face, 
and that his gait is a trifle 
stif? He'll not forget this 
day. He has his uses, or I 
might have gone further.” 

And with another shrug he 
dismissed the subject. It ap- 


peared that he sincerely be- 
lieved himself to have made all 
reasonable explanations and 


amends. 

“And Mistress Arne?” Ra- 
venal said curtly.‘ “‘ You have 
her imprisoned somewhere in 
this house. Will you deliver 
her to me, or must I make 
you?” 

He spoke boldly, but, in 
fact, he was far from easy. 
Time was slipping by, Hughie 
at least was somewhere near 
at hand, and Wat, the other 
man, must soon return from 
the hamlet. The Ensign, sud- 
denly aware that he was very 
weary, doubted whether single- 
handed he could force a suc- 
cessful issue with the sword 
alone. He hada pistol in his 
pocket, but so long as Adam 

kept within the letter 
of the game and did not sum- 
mon aid, his own pragmatical 
code of honour forbade his 


using it. His best hope, then, 
was to goad the other into a 
reckless renewal of his attack. 
And for a moment he thought 
he had succeeded. 

“Make me!” Brasscastle 
cried, starting forward, his eyes 
flashing. “‘Make me! Holy 
God! You skulk behind that 
table and dare to talk of 
making! Come out, shirker ! 
Come out!” 

And with his springy cat- 
like tread he began once more 
to circle the obstacle which 
throughout the truce had stood 
between them. Ravenal, wary 
as ever, disregarding these 
taunts, in his turn retreated 
step for step, until they faced 
each other from opposite ends 
of the table. But now Brass- 
castle halted again. Immedi- 
ately behind him was the inner 
door of the room, and in the 
corner near-by rested the long 
firelock. This weapon had not 
escaped MRavenal’s attention. 
The Borderer, upon whose 
bloodstained face the sunlight 
fell, so that his colourless eyes 
appeared like specks of pale 
sky through the eye-holes of 
a terrifying crimson mask, 
seemed to be undergoing one 
of his bewildering swift transi- 
tions from ferocity to reason 
or guile. 

“What's this to-do about 
the lass?” he asked. And 
pursuing his ominous strain 
of candour, he continued, “ If 
she is here, you have got hold 
of the wrong end of the clue, 
Fabius! So far from being 
constrained, the lady is be- 
holden to me for delivering her 
this morning from the lads who 
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lifted her. She is safe again, above the elbow as the big 
and in my care. You are some- basket-hilt caught Ravenal on 
what late with your letter and the chin with a crash that 
your zeal, Mr Spy! I was staggered him and seemed to 
about my business with my loosen half his teeth. Bragg. 
Watch while you were sleeping. castle, blood dripping from his 
And that’s a bit of wormwood arm, his face distorted with 
for you to bite on!” fury, leaped backward, chang- 
“In other words,” Ravenal ing his sword into his left 
retorted, using, in fact, almost hand. ‘ Hughie!” he shont- 
the words of his stricken friend, ed, ‘“ Hughie!” As Ravenal 
to whom he paid a silent tribute lunged after him, he flung the 
for a final prophecy come true, great claymore in the soldier's 
‘in other words, you have suc- face, leaped another two paces 
ceeded this time with the old sideways to the corner by the 
trick that went awry when you inner door, and with his sound 
burnt down Addenrig a year hand snatched the firelock. He 
ago. Oh, come, Mr Bannar! had it on his hip, the stock 
Let us have the whole of it, beneath his elbow, the long 
not the authorised version! barrel aimed, while the Ensign, 
Because this mock rescue is no having barely warded off the 
news to us!” flying sword, which spun glitter- 
*“‘ For a stranger here,” Adam ing above his head to crash 
Bannar said, frowning in _ beyond the table, stood checked 
genuine surprise, “you are by the impact and still a little | 
vastly well-informed.” dazed by the blow upon his ! 
“Oh, that is the Doctor,” jaw. But his eye and hand . 
Ravenal explained. ‘“‘He ex- responded automatically; he ) 
pounded to me all your am- slashed at the muzzle and 
biguous methods.” deflected it as the gun blazed | 
“Did he so?” the other hotly in his face. The bullet 

‘ eried. And for a fatal moment sang by his ear. The explosion 
he forgot his caution, and in that restricted room was 
threw a vindictive glance to- deafening; a cloud of smoke i 
wards the prone form lying by hung between the pair. Aroused ( 
1 

f 





the door. ‘ Well, I owed him with a vengeance, Ravenal 
that dunt.” pulled his own pistol and 
Only for an instant were his levelled it. 
eyes averted, but in that in- But he did not fire. For a 
stant the soldier sprang. Half the Borderer sprang back agail 
vaulting, his hand on the corner towards the inner door, that 
of the table, he was upon the door was opening. Against the 
Borderer and within his guard light beyond was framed 4 
before the latter could recover squat familiar shape, even % 
and complete his sweeping it had shown for an instant 
parry. The shorter lighter as a shadow in the window i 
blade stabbed under it and Easter Lane. Brasscastile, bis 
pierced through the sword-arm glittering eyes on the pistol 
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muzzle, was calling once more 
on Hughie when the man 
stepped into the room behind 
him. His long dirk was in his 
hand: the last red rays of 
sunlight glinted on its blade 
and lit up the livid weal that 
split the servant’s sullen face 
from brow to beard. His dark 
eyes glowed in the shadow of 
his bonnet; but he was not 
looking at the soldier. His 
hateful burning stare was fixed 
on his master’s back. And 
Ravenal, who now had him 
covered, reading its fell mean- 
ing in a flash of horror, cried 
aloud to Adam Bannar— 

“Look behind ! ” 

For in that flash, as in a 
blinding light cast upon dark 
secret places, he saw unfold 
the whole fatality impending— 
the resentful servant, thrashed 
and marred, nursing his hatred 
through the day, biding his 
time, and presently after, at 
that open door, his body aching 
yet, his injured face athrob, 
hearkening to the contemptuous 
words that classed him among 
half-wits and his master’s dogs ; 
and now, that master himself 
stricken and in desperate need 
of aid, the banishing of hesita- 
tion and the luxury of ven- 
geance. 

Ravenal’s ery was instinc- 
tive; he had no time even to 
think that it was not thus he 
would have wished his enemy 
brought down. His sincerity 
pierced home, and Brasscastle 
half-turned, his pale eyes flash- 
ing round to the dark face of 
Hughie. But in that instant 
the knife fell. 

There was another second’s 


awful pause. Brasscastle stood 
swaying, the dirk up to its 
haft between his shoulders, the 
blood running from his injured 
arm. The firelock slipped from 
his numbed fingers and clat- 
tered to the floor. His eyes, 
already glazing and horribly 
distended, met Ravenal’s with 
what seemed a last appeal; 
and the soldier, afire with 
sudden pity for the man and 
horror for this lamentable end, 
stepped aside and fired point- 
blank at Hughie, who, unable 
to withdraw his knife, had 
turned to flee. 

The two bodies fell together 
amid the echoes of the shot. 
Their impact on the floor shook 
the whole chamber: the smoke 
above them whirled and bil- 
lowed. So they lay,* master 
and man; Hughie half in the 
open doorway, Brasscastle fallen 
forward on his face into the 
room, his bonnet almost at 
the Ensign’s feet. Ravenal,' his 
smoking pistol in his hand, 
stared down at them. Used 
as he was to bloodshed, there 
was something here that 
shocked and sickened him. He 
thought shudderingly of that 
third body, his friend’s, that lay 
behind him by the other door, 
and dared not turn to look. 

The last of the sun, to mark 
the climax of the tragedy, sank 
at that moment down behind 
the hills: as if a curtain had 
fallen, the bright oriel went 
dull, and a chill greyness filled 
the room. A bitter little wind 
blew in through the doorway. 
And then, startling the soldier 
like a thunder-clap, a voice 
spoke in the drear silence. 
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“Spare my days!” it said, 
*‘ here’s a bloody shambles ! ” 


Brasscastle. 
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dabbled hand exploring gip. 
gerly among his matted hair, 


Doctor Proffett, his face was leaning on the other elbow 
streaked with scarlet, one and surveying the scene. 
Im. 


‘** There was a lady once, ’tis an old story, 
That would not be a Queen, that would she not, 
For all the mud in Egypt... .” 


Up the dark, narrow, wind- 
ing stair of the tower Ravenal 
was climbing, his reloaded pistol 
in his hand. It was like climb- 
ing in the heart of a cliff, in 
some cavern that has never 
felt the sun. The steep stairs 
were deeply hollowed, and the 
brushing of countless hands 
and elbows had worn a polished 
spiral groove in the sandstone 
newel. He turned about (in 
Doctor Proffett’s words) like 
a sheep on a spit, slipping and 
stumbling. The only light came 
at wide intervals from arrow- 
slits in the massive walls. 

Now he was on the level of 
the second storey of the peel. 
Of the floors below, the first 
had been a store-room, the 
second an empty dusty cham- 
ber, long unused. Another 
arrow-slit gleamed before him, 
and by its side a heavy wooden 
door. A key was in the lock. 
And behind the door, amid the 
echoes of his own ascent, he 
heard faint voices. 

Knocking upon the timber 
with his fist, he called the girl 
by name. The muffled voices 


were stilled. When he turned 
the key, the door swung easily, 
as if newly oiled, and he stood 





—King Henry VIII, 


blinking in the light of an ill 
furnished room identical with 
those below. He saw vaguely 
a small figure standing by a 
window; and then, before he 
could even speak again or draw 
his. breath, a whirlwind fell 
upon him—a tornado of flying 
fists and nails like talons, and 
wisps of wild grey hair, and a 
toothless mouth that screamed 
out imprecations. 

** Ye fause, murthering blai- 
gaird! A sair dule ye'll dree 
for this, ye bairn-stealer! Wud - 
ye daur tae reive ma dautie 
fra’ me? I'll hae the fause 
een oot o’ ye fairst!”’ - 

A cry of joy that was half 
a sob came from the small 
figure by the window. The 
girl ran forward and grasped 
the frenzied old woman, whose 
arms, like flails, still rained 
blows upon the discomfited 
rescuer. Borne back} by this 
unexpected onset into the stait- 
shaft, he contrived to fend off 
his assailant until the girl had 
caught her wrists, crying 10 
her to cease, that he was 4 
friend, and they were saved. 
And in the pause that followed, 
while the old termagant panted 
and glared, her mistress’s eye 
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—they were large and grey, 
and deeply ringed by the dark 
lines of grief and weariness— 
met and held his own. And 
in her soft voice, as if she 
spoke to herself, she uttered 
astonishing words. 

“You live across the street. 
I thought you would come.” 

Over her pale small face a 
flush swept as she bent it, and 
a cloud of dishevelled hair 
veiled it in the old distracting 
way. Ravenal, upon whom 
reaction and relief and a new 
exhilaration born of those 
illuminating words together 
wrought like wine, gave a little 
breathless laugh, and turned 
to old Abby, who, with grunts 
and snorts like an exhausted 
volcano, was adjusting her an- 
cient wits to this development. 
In an upper room of the empty 
dwelling-house the soldier had 
discovered her famous woollen 
cap, and this he now pulled 
from his pocket. 

“Your bonnet, madam!” 
said he. 

They were all, in truth, upon 
the edge of their emotions. 
“Oh, Abby, Abby!” the girl 
cried, in a little shaking voice, 
and clung to her; and the old 
woman, clutching her bonnet, 
eackled suddenly and shrilly. 

ee yon villain ? ’’ she 


“ He is beyond troubling you 
any more,’ Ravenal said, pull- 
ing himself together. ‘‘ Horses 
are waiting for you below, and 
with them Doctor Proffett, who 
has suffered much and done 
more in your service.” 

“The Doctor ? ” Mariot Arne 
exclaimed. With a brave effort 
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she had already controlled her 
own unsteady nerves. “‘ Why, 
*twas his pretended letter that 
brought us forth. A dying 
man it was in Tweedmouth, 
that would confess who burnt 
our home and make some re- 
paration; and he begged me 
come at once, ere it was too 
late. I did not know his hand, 
and like a fool believed it. 
And he was not there, but at 
the house were three men who 
seized us, and gagged us, and 
after dusk led us to a boat———”’ 
She stopped, trembling, and 
passed a hand across her eyes. 
“IT think I know the rest,” 
Ravenal said gently. “Mr 
Bannar had contrived a rescue.” 
“Aye!” old Abby cried 
shrilly, “the fause hoond! By 
Glen Watter, unner Yeavering 
Bell, he cam’ upon us wi’ his 
Watch in the dawning, and the 
rogues fleid awa’. He was a’ 
saft words an’ blether, but I 
kennt his tricks, did I no, ma 
dautie? He’s deid, ye say? 
Is. he truly deid? Did ye slay 
him ¢ ” 
“Not I. 
killed him.” 
The girl seemed to waken to 
recollection. Her gaze grew 
wide and horror-struck, and 
then hardened with a sudden 
fierce determination. For a 
moment the little gentle crea- 
ture was transformed ; in that 
cold room of stone her voice 
rang out like an accusing angel’s. 
** Hughie ? Hughie has slain 
my father! We heard it all. 
He was here before us, and 
when he told that wicked sneer- 
ing devil, his master, there was 
a quarrel—a terrible quarrel ! 


It was Hughie 
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We heard it all!’ She stepped 
before Ravenal, her eyes blaz- 
ing. ‘‘ He murdered my father 
—do you hear? Hughie did! 
Where is he? Where is 
Hughie ? ” 

The Ensign laid a hand on 
her shoulder. She was so 
small, she scarce came to his 
own. 

“Your father is avenged 
already,” said he. “ Hughie 
is dead also.” 

** Jesu be praised!” the old 
servant cried. ‘He an’ his 
master hae ganged tae hell 
taegither ! ” 

The girl swayed under Ra- 
venal’s hand, and her eyes 
closed. Her brief fury was 
passed, and she looked like a 
weary child, stricken and for- 
lorn. 

“Take me home to him,” 
she murmured. ‘“‘ Now I have 
no one left to me but Abby. 
But I am tired, and cannot 
think, nor find the words to 
thank you-—” 

With very gentle hands 
Ravenal put her cloak about 
her. 

“On the contrary,” said he, 
“you have two stout friends 
as well. Come, let us be away. 
In a few minutes you will be 
out of this cruel place for 
ever.” 

In silence they stumbled 
down the dark winding stair. 
As they came out once more 
into the free air, the girl drew 
a long breath and looked about 
her at the cold hills of snow 
and the fading crimson of the 


sky. And old Abby, flinging g 
wrathful glance at the great 
yellow tower, soaring above 
them, cried out— 

“* A curse on yon black peel! 
Mote it rot awa’, kipples an’ 
rauf an’ stanes, as its master 
rots in hell!” 

Beside the doorway of the 
dwelling-house, which he had 
closed behind him upon the 
room where Adam Bannar lay 
beside his slayer, Doctor Prof: 
fett was waiting. His head 
was bandaged with clean linen, 
which, in his provident way, 
he had brought in his pocket. 
Fortified by a pint or two of 
wine, he had not long remained 
inactive, for he had saddled 
and brought forth the three 
horses. 

It was old Abby, who seemed 
the least weary of them all, 
who rode the extra mount. 
Mariot Arne, wrapped in her 
cloak, sat before Ravenal, to 
whom, amid the ruin of her 
world, she clung already as to 
an old friend. She lay in his 
arm as lightly and confidingly 
as a child. Once, while they 
crossed the courtyard, her eyes 
opened and met his, and she 
murmured— 

“Do you know he would 
have held me there until I wed 
him? Wed him? I would 
have died first.”’ 

As they turned out of the 
gate, they saw a small black 
figure far away in the snow by 
Culziecleugh. It was the man 
Wat, his dogs gambolling beside 
him, returning to his master. 
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TWO TYPHOONS. 


THE menace of an approach- 
ing typhoon brooded over Hong 
Kong Harbour. Since day- 
break the weather had been 
sultry and oppressive; now, 
about noon, squalls which 
brought with them a fine driz- 
dling rain were sweeping at 
intervals across the water, blot- 
ting out the shipping. For 
hours the Peak, with its many 
white European. residences, 
which usually show up so dis- 
tinctly against its green back- 
ground, had been completely 
obscured. Up at the observa- 
tory the first warning storm 
signal had been hoisted by the 
authorities ; but, owing to the 
squalls, that, or any subse- 
quent ones which might replace 
it, could only occasionally be 
seen by the anxious watchers 
on board the ships. 

The large cargo steamer Dul- 
nain, which was due to sail at 
noon for Java, was lying in 
the harbour with derricks down, 


all ready for sea. She had 


finished discharging her cargo 
about three hours before, and 
was in ballast trim; already 
one of the two anchors with 
which she had been moored 
had been hove up and secured. 
Her captain, however, was in 
@ quandary. From the read- 
ing of his own barometer, from 
the warning signal, and, in 
addition, from information sup- 
plied to him by the harbour 
authorities when he had been 
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ashore about an hour before, 
he was aware that somewhere 
between the Bashee Islands far 
to the east, where it had been 
bred, and Hong Kong there 
was proceeding in a westerly 
direction an intense revolving 
storm. He knew that this 
colossal disturbance, covering 
many hundreds of square miles, 
was coming on like a gigantic 
cart-wheel at the rate of about 
two hundred miles a day, and 
that quite possibly the wind, 
which was rotating round its 
centre, would be attaining a 
strength of at least a hundred 
miles an hour. Clearly it was 
a thing to be avoided, but the 
point was that the centre of 
it was not due in the vicinity 
of the China coast for a matter 
of thirty-six hours, and the 
latest information which he 
had received was that it would 
probably strike in somewhere 
to the north. Now he was 
bound to the south, and if he 
got away at once he would 
save at least a couple of days’ 
delay, and possibly run into 
fine weather within twelve 
hours. The real crux of the 
matter was whether the storm 
would actually strike in to the 
north, or whether it would 
come straight on, or, worst of 
all, even go farther south. As he 
stood in the chart-room on the 
bridge consulting with his chief 
officer, he earnestly wished that 
he had some further information. 
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“Look here, Simpson,” he 
said to the officer, “‘ the har- 
bour-master expected another 
cable from the observatory in 
the Philippines about noon. 
The ship’s sampan is still along- 
side; slip ashore just as you 
are in your oilskin coat and 
rubber boots, run up to the 
harbour office, and, with this 
wind, you can be back with 
any message they have in less 
than half an hour.” 

** Very good, sir,’”’ replied the 
chief, and proceeded along the 
deck to the gangway ladder, 
at the foot of which, as the 
captain had said, the sampan 
was still lying. This craft was 
owned and commanded by a 
lady—one of a very numerous 
tribe which attends to the 
deep-sea shipping in Hong Kong 
Harbour, half of whose mem- 
bers answer to the name of 
Sampan Mary,—and it was her 
permanent home, as the cook- 
ing-pots and other domestic 
utensils which usually lumbered 
its deck showed. She was 
dressed in tunic and trousers 
made of a black silk-like ma- 
terial, and wore a huge mush- 
room-shaped hat, and as the 
chief officer descended the gang- 
way ladder she was busy with 
her crew, which was composed 
of her sons and daughters of 
various ages, putting a close 
reef in the sampan’s main-sail. 
The deck had already been 
cleared of everything movable. 

“I want you to take me 
ashore, Mary,” said the chief 
officer. “I am only going up 
to the harbour-master’s office, 
and will come straight back.” 

“No bloody fear,’ replied 
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Mary civilly, but not ceasing 
work fora moment. “ Typhoon 
come—me go.” 

“Where are you going to?” 
asked the chief. 

“ Other side,” replied Mary, 
waving her hand in the ditec-. 
tion of the Kowloon shore, 
“Look see, all sampan go 
other side.” 

The reefing operation being 
completed, Mary took the helm, 
and the youthful crew, under 
her direction, hoisted the sail, 
One of them pushed the bow 
off with a boat-hook, the sail 
filled on the port tack, and 
with a cheerful wave of her 
dirty paw Mary disappeared 
into the mist of another squall. 
The chief officer gazed about 
to see if there was any other 
means of getting ashore, but 
any sampan which passed 
within hail took no notice; 
as Mary had said, they were 
all going to the other side. 
He returned to the bridge, and 
reported his failure to ‘the 
captain. 

“IT was rather afraid of 
that,” said the latter. “ Ever 
since that big typhoon a few 
years ago when, through some 
misunderstanding, unknown 
thousands of them wer 
drowned, they have been jumpy 
and nervous. Before that they 
would hang on until the last 
minute; now as soon as the 
warning signal is hoisted they 
begin to panic to get away 
across to the other side. There 
is a large shallow bay ove 
there where they pack their 
selves in and lie in absolute 
safety. All the same, it # 
high time that we did some 
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thing. The centre of this 
typhoon may not be due for 
some time, but there will be 
some devilish weather before 
very long. What to do? 
That’s the problem.” 

The captain’s mind was very 
undecided, and indecision was 
a thing which he loathed. A 
erisis which called for imme- 
diate action never found him 
wanting: the correct order 
seemed to spring to his lips 
instantaneously. The solving 
of this problem, which he had 
ample time to think over, was 
a different matter. Two op- 
posing courses lay open to 
him—either to seek shelter in 
one of the numerous anchorages 
around Hong Kong and remain 
there in safety until the storm 
had passed, or to proceed boldly 
to sea and steam as fast as 
his ship could go to the south, 
hoping to get clear before the 
worst of the storm would reach 
him. In his indecision he 
almost wished that he could 
lay his reason for those two 
courses before a competent 
authority, and abide by what 
that authority decided. This 
was, of course, impossible, but 
just then a solution which 
had something in it of that 
nature presented itself. 

“The Apear boat is heav- 
ing up, sir,’ said the chief 
officer 


“Is she?” replied the cap- 
tain apathetically. A moment 
later he spoke with some ani- 


mation. “By Jove, she is 
bound to Singapore—to the 
south the same as we are. Her 
captain is an old hand on the 
coast; he has been in this 
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trade for twenty-five years, 
and besides he has been lying 
closer inshore and may have 
got later information. In any 
case we can’t stay here. Heave 
aweigh, Simpson. If he goes 
to sea we will follow him; if 
not, we will run in for shelter 
behind Stone-cutters.” 

Before the Apear boat could 
be got under way another, 
and fiercer, squall came howl- 
ing up the harbour, completely 
blotting her out from view, 
but presently a deep-throated 
bellow from her steam whistle, 
farther east, seemed to indicate 
that she was bound to sea. 
The captain of the Dulnain, 
as soon as his anchor was 
aweigh, cautiously proceeded 
to follow. As he felt his way 
slowly toward the Ly-mun, the 
narrow channel which is the 
eastern entrance to Hong Kong, 
he became aware that the 
surface of the water in his 
vicinity was alive with moving 
craft. Ghostly shapes of junks 
and sampans would loom 
through the rain, all on the 
port tack, running as hard as 
they could for shelter; while 
the whistles and syrens of 
deep-sea steamers showed that 
they also were under way and 
making for Kowloon, the back 
of Stone-cutters Island, or one 
of the small bays farther to 
the west. Evidently he had 
not made his move a moment 
too soon. 

The weather became clearer, 
and by the time that the 
Dulnein was entering the Ly- 
mun the rain had ceased, al- 
though another black squall 
could be seen working up from 
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the south-west. About a mile 
ahead was the Apear boat 
taking advantage of the clear 
spell, and steaming full speed 
towards the open sea. The 
captain looked back ; that part 
of the harbour which he could 
see had been transformed. That 
morning any one looking down 
from the Peak would have seen 
the face of its waters covered 
with craft of all kinds—sam- 
pans, junks, coasting and deep- 
sea steamers, the channels 
through them which were kept 
clear for sea-going craft looking 
almost like lanes which have 
been cut through the tall reeds 
in a lake. Now all those vessels 
had gone—seeking safety. The 
face of the harbour, usually 
one of the most crowded in the 
world, was as deserted as a 
Highland loch in winter. 


The clear spell did not last 


very long. Squall succeeded 
squall after they got outside, 
and the weather became rapidly 
worse, for the Dulnain had to 
get a good offing before she 
could start to make her south- 
ing, and while doing this 
she was of necessity steering 
almost straight toward the 
approaching typhoon. Fortu- 
nately during this time she 
had a following wind and sea, 
and made rapid progress. It 
is only near the centre of these 
tropical storms that the wind 
blows in concentric circles; at 
their outer edges there seems 
to be a considerable indraft 
and the wind blows more to- 
ward the centre, thus making 
it fatally easy for any vessel 
to rush to her destruction. So 
threatening did the weather 
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become that the captain wag 
decidedly relieved when, hay. 
ing run his distance, he wag 
able to alter the Dulnain’s 
course toward the south. He 
had had many anxious mo- 
ments. The idea that he was 
steering straight toward the 
approaching disturbance, even 
for a short time, was rather 
unnerving ; it was almost like 
having to walk a certain dis- 
tance along a railway line 
toward an approaching train, 
and he was glad to be able to 
turn away and steer at right 
angles to its probable course, 
With the wind more abeam, 
the Dulnain did not make 
such good progress, but every 
mile which she did make was 
in the right direction. Those 
on board spent a bad night. 
At daybreak it was still blow- 
ing half a gale, but the farther 
south they got the better the 
weather became, and the ba 
rometer was rising fast. By 
noon the wind and sea were 
moderate, and the sky. had 
cleared; by eight o’clock i 
the evening there was almost 
a dead calm. 

That evening about nine 
o’clock the captain, clad @ 
his pyjamas, was sitting in his 
cabin smoking. He had shaved, 
had a hot bath, and afterwards 
had dined well; now he had 
that delightful feeling of com 
fort which comes to one who 
has backed his judgment, taken 
a risk, and seen it come off 
He had been through rather 
a bad time; for two days and 
a night he had not had bis 
clothes off or been in bed, 
now he considered that bis 
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vessel was safe. By his action 
in coming to sea he had saved 
at least two days, a saving 
which doubtless his owners 
would appreciate, and, more- 
over, he was now in fine weather, 
whereas the vessels which had 
remained in Hong Kong would 
probably be still using their 
engines to prevent them from 
dragging as they strained at 
their anchors, for the shelter- 
ing places there mainly pro- 
tected them against the heavy 
seas. They would be feeling 
almost the full effect of the 
wind, especially those which 
were, like the Dulnain, in 
ballast trim, standing up like 


great balloons, and with little 
grip of the water. 

How well his cheroot was 
drawing! He was lingering 
over the last few puffs with an 
eye all the time on his cosy 
bed. He had just been up on 
the bridge, written up his night 
order-book, and seen that the 
vessel was on a safe course. 
There was nothing to prevent 
him turning in and having a 
really good night’s sleep. His 
cheroot being finished, he 
stretched himself luxuriously, 
switched off the light, and 
clambered into his bunk. In 
a few minutes he was sleeping 
like a log. 


. 


At midnight the second offi- 
cer, yawning heavily, ascended 
the bridge ladder for the pur- 
pose of keeping the middle 
watch. As he reached the 
bridge he noticed that the 
vessel was rolling slightly to 
an unseen swell, and he gazed 
around suspiciously, for driz- 
dling rain was driving under 
the awning which had been 
stretched that afternoon. The 
sky, which had been quite 
clear at eight o’clock, was now 
overcast, and lightning was 
playing about low down on 
the horizon. The third officer 
gave him the course, and ‘he 
took over the bridge while the 
former went into the chart- 
room to write up the bridge 
log-book. After a good look 
Tound to satisfy himself that 
there was nothing in the way, 
the second officer also went to 


the chart-room and leant 
against the open door. 

“* How long has the weather 
been like this ? ’’ he asked. 

“You mean the rain?” re- 
plied the third, looking up 
from the log-book. ‘“‘It came 
on about half an hourfago. 
Read the barometer for me 
like a good chap.” 

The reason for this request 
was that the mercurial baro- 
meter, the reading of which 
he had to enter in the log, 
was hanging close to the chart- 
room door against which the 
second officer was leaning, and 
the latter, automatically rais- 
ing his hand to the adjust- 
ing screw of the vernier, was 
proceeding to read it when an 
astonished exclamation escaped 
him. 

“Here, what the devil is 
this?” he cried. 
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** What the devil is what ? ” 

“When did you read this 
glass last? ”’ 

** At ten o’clock, of course,” 
replied the third. ‘“‘ Why?” 

“Did you set it then?” 
asked the second. 

“Of course I did. What's 
the matter with you? ” 

“Matter!” exclaimed the 
second. ‘“There’s a gap of 
nearly half an inch between 
the bottom of the vernier and 
the mercury, and a depression 
like a cup at the top of the 
column. That's what is the 
matter.”’ He screwed the ver- 
nier down. “The reading is 
now 28°95,” he said. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed 
the startled third officer. 

“Yes! You may well say 
good Lord. Before you pro- 
ceed to your ill-earned rest just 
call the old man and inform 
him. Then, after he has told 
you what he thinks of you, 
say that I don’t like the look 
of the weather at all, and 
would crave his presence on 
the bridge ek dum. Go on, 
don’t argue, buzz off.” 

In less than three minutes 
—he did not seem to have 
wasted any time on the third 
officer — the captain, having 
slipped on his bridge coat over 
his pyjamas, had joined the 
second officer, and was peering 
anxiously round the horizon. 
Just as he reached the bridge 
the Dulnain gave a heavier 
roll. 

**Good gracious!” he said. 
“Why wasn’t I called long 
before this? When did the 
third officer notice that the 
glass was falling ? ” 
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“I don’t think that he looked 
at it since he read it for the 
log-book at ten o’clock, sir.” 

“H’m! I shall have to 
talk to that young man. Read- 
ing the barometer only once 
every two hours won’t do for 
the China Sea in the typhoon 
season. However, let’s study 
the situation.” 

There was no mistaking the 
signs: the long rolling swell 
coming from the east, the short 
gusts bringing with them that 
fine rain, and more especially 
the rapid fall of the barometer, 
could only point to one thing 
—the approach of a cyclonic 
storm. 

“I have never known, or 
read, of a typhoon recurving 
so far to the south as this one 
seems to have done, sir,” re- 
marked the second officer. 

“ Are you talking about the 
typhoon which we were waitch- 
ing for in Hong Kong?” re 
plied the captain. ‘“‘ That one 
is playing havoc somewhere 
up in the Formosa Channel by 
now. This is an entirely fresh 
one, and it’s going to be @ 
damned bad one too by the 
way the glass has dropped.” 

A long and anxious conversa- 
tion followed. The first thing 
they had to do was to ascertain 
the exact direction of the wind, 
generally a rather difficult job 
in a steamer owing to the com- 
plication introduced by her 
own movement through the 
water. There was a moon 
which showed feeble and shape 
less—and surrounded by a large 
halo—through the clouds, and 
by studying the direction i 
which those were passing over 
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they were able to form a fair 
estimate as to how the wind 
was blowing. Facing the wind 
in imagination, and allowing 
about ten or twelve points of 
the compass to the right, they 
obtained the approximate bear- 
ing of the centre, and this was 
corroborated by the ever-in- 
creasing swell which they felt 
certain would be coming from 
the direction in which the 
storm was approaching, and 
would travel more rapidly than 
the storm centre. The tracks 
of a good many of those storms 
which had occurred in the past 
have been charted, and a study 
of the storm-chart, combined 
with the deductions which they 
had already made, convinced 
them that this one had prob- 
ably developed somewhere to 
the south of the Philippine 
Islands, and was travelling in 
a north-westerly direction to- 
wards the Gulf of Tonquin. 

If the conclusions which they 
had come to were correct, the 
Dulnain was somewhat to the 
north of the estimated line of 
approach of the typhoon, and 
that being so, but for one well- 
known fact, it would have been 
more prudent to have turned 
away north again to avoid the 
terrible centre bearing down 
on top of them. That fact 
was that there was no record 
of one of those storms having 
recurved to the south, whereas 
they frequently did to the 
north; and if this one did so 
after they had turned back, 
they would be in a rather 
hasty position. Taking every- 

ing into consideration, their 
safest plan seemed to be to 


try and run across its estimated 
line of progression, and keep 
on trying to get away to the 
south. The captain adopted 
this plan all the more readily, 
as the course chosen led toward 
his port of destination. Al- 
ways a thruster, he lost few 
chances of getting on, although 
he would not have hesitated 
to turn back had it been really 
necessary to do so. Fortu- 
nately, there was plenty of 
sea room, the only obstruction 
anywhere near them being the 
Tongs reef, and that lay a 
day’s steam to the south-east, 
and so far off their track that 
it was hardly worth bothering 
about. 

“We are in for a severe 
dusting before we get clear of 
this,” said the captain, as he 
emerged from the chart-room 
after their deliberations and 
looked round. ‘‘ You had better 
take a turn round the deck 
and see that everything is 
secure. First of all, have this 
awning furled.”’ 

The Dulnain was now rolling 
heavily to the swell, the gusts 
of wind were coming at shorter 
intervals, and with each gust 
the rain became heavier. Be- 
tween the gusts there were 
calm periods when the atmo- 
sphere was sultry, heavily op- 
pressive, and moist. The most 
casual observer could hardly 
fail to realise the threat of the 
coming storm. 

Daybreak revealed a dense 
black bank of cloud away out 
on the starboard beam. It 
came on like a wall, sweeping 
over the water toward them, 
and moaning as it came. The 
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wind suddenly freshened with 
a roar to the strength of a full 
gale, and seemed to be tearing 
great jagged clouds from the 
bank and flinging them across 
the sky. The sea began to run 
high and cross, being now 
driven by the wind into the 
teeth of the previous swell; 
and the sky had a wild and 
terrifying appearance all day 
as the Dulnain, labouring heav- 
ily, struggled to the south. 
Being so high out of the water 
no heavy seas came on board, 
but with the beam wind she 
was making several points of 
leeway. It was impossible to 
keep her on her proper course ; 
she was carrying the helm 
hard-a-port the whole time, 
but refused to go any higher 
into the wind. The sun was, 
of course, invisible, so that no 
observations could be taken. 
The captain’s chief anxiety was 
caused by the fact that the 
wind never changed in direc- 
tion; it blew ominously true 
the whole day, which could 
only indicate that the vessel 
was right on the line of pro- 
gression of the approaching 
centre. There was nothing else 
for it, however; to turn back 
and run north now would be 
to court disaster; he could 
only hold on and hope that the 
wind would eventually change. 

It commenced to do so about 
eight o’clock in the evening, in 
such a manner as to indicate 
that they had got across the 
track of the storm at last, and 
that the centre would pass to 
the north of them. By that 
time the storm was almost at 
its worst, and the Dulnain was 
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now engaged in a veritable 
battle of the elements, sea ang 
sky being literally mingled to. 
gether, for the fury of the 
irresistible blasts was cutting 
the tops off the towering seag 
and flinging them into the air 
in spray to mix with the tor 
rential driving rain. It wag 
so dark that no one could gee 
a yard through the smother 
thus caused; no look-out wag 
possible, and the vessel had 
to drive blindly on, for to 
slow down or stop at that 
stage would have been fatal. 
Owing to the fury of the wind 
no man could move upright 
about the deck, and once the 
captain was pinned for about 
five minutes against the chart- 
room, breathless and unable 
to move, his curses cut short 
at their source. The quarter- 
master at the wheel had diffi- 
culty in clinging to it, and 
could only do so by hanging 
on to windward, so that he 
was practically jammed on top 
of it. There was much lightning 
and probably thunder, but the 
latter was inaudible in the 
roar of the wind, which re 
sembled that of an express 
train emerging from a tunnel. 
By nine o’clock they must 
have been very near the centr, 
for the hurricane-like gusts were 
coming from various directions, 
while the sea was boiling and 
rising in great confused lumps 
and throwing itself in all diree 
tions. The Dulnain was labour 
ing very heavily, and was 
being tossed about like a cork 
There was hardly a man @ 
board either on deck or below 
who had not some cut @ 
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bruise to show, so violently 
were they being flung about, 
as the vessel seemed to stand 
almost on her head at one 
moment, and immediately after- 
wards slide down the side of a 
leaning sea until she appeared 
to be going over. Once clear 
of this region the weather for 
the first time showed signs of 
improvement; and by mid- 
night the barometer was rising 
a little, the squalls had become 
slightly less violent and were 
occurring at lengthening inter- 
vals, and the sea, although still 
dangerously high, was beginning 
to run true. By three o’clock 
in the morning the wind had 
settled down into a hard gale 
from exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to that from which it had 
been blowing the previous day. 

Their troubles were, however, 
by no means over, for shortly 
before dawn the engines 
stopped. The chief engineer 
sent a message to the bridge 
to say that a crank pin bottom- 
end bearing had run hot, that 
he would take steps to remedy 
it a8 soon as possible, but that 
work on it was very difficult 
owing to the heavy sea. The 
Dulnain, although still labour- 
ing heavily, was behaving more 
comfortably than she had done 
since the storm commenced. 
Being higher out of the water 
forward than she was aft, her 
head paid off as soon as she 
lost’ steerage- way, and she 
was now lying with the wind 
and sea on the port-quarter, 
half rolling, half pitching, and 
drifting fast to leeward. It 


was still blowing too hard for 
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them to attempt to hoist the 
lights usually displayed by a 
vessel not under command, 
but daylight was not very 
far away. The captain and 
chief officer — haggard, eyes 
dazed and bloodshot from want 
of sleep and with striving to 
pierce the smother of spray 
and driving rain—were huddled 
together under the lee of the 
chart-room waiting for it. When 
it came it revealed a sea of 
huge white-capped waves and a 
sky clear of clouds, save for a 
low grey bank which rose above 
the horizon to the eastward. 
The upper edge of the bank 
began to be rimmed with gold, 
the sun was rising, and the 
clear sky gave promise that 
later on they would be able to 
get observations. It was still 
blowing a hard gale, but noth- 
ing like what they had previ- 
ously experienced—there were 
no longer the squalls of hurri- 
cane strength. They were 
thankful to feel that at last 
the worst was over. 

“Well,” said the captain, 
“it looks as if we were about 
finished with it. I wonder 
how long it will take the old 
chief to get the engines moving 
again. We can’t do anything 
now except to lash the two 
black balls in the main rigging to 
show that we are broken down, 
although I don’t expect that 
we shall sight anything.” He 
yawned and stretched himself, 
for all his joints were stiff. 
“I think that the time is 
right for a spot of coffee. I 
will go down below and have 
some, and then——” 

2F 
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** Breakers 
bow.’’ 

The hail came from the man 
on the look-out, who was at 
his post in the crow’s-nest half- 
way up the foremast. In- 
credulously the captain dived 
into the chart-room, pulled his 
binoculars out of a drawer 
where he had placed them to 
keep them dry, for they had 
been quite useless up till now, 
and stared through them to 


on the starboard 
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leeward. For a time he could 
make out nothing, for every 
wave was crowned with a white 
horse, -which the look-out map 
might have mistaken for 
breakers; but gazing in the 
direction in which that indi 
vidual was pointing, he saw 
two columns of spray being 
flung high into the air, and 
eventually at the base of the 
columns he detected black 
rocks. 


it. 


The very first glimpse of 
those rocks revealed to the 
experienced eye of the captain 
the fact that his ship was in 
a desperate position, and that 
the lives of all on board were 
in deadly peril. The rocks 
were about three miles away, 
dead to leeward, directly in 
line with the wind. At the 
speed at which the Dulnain 
was drifting, she must in half 
an hour go crashing on top of 
them, when she would rapidly 
grind herself to pieces. Even 
if she missed the rocks them- 
selves, she must hit the reef, 
which they marked, for they 
could not be standing up alone 
and unattached to anything 
in the middle of the ocean; in 
either case her fate would be 
the same. He turned to the 
chief officer. ‘ 

“Tell the second officer to 
come up here at once,” he 
said. A brief glance to lee- 
ward followed. ‘In fact, call 
all hands,” he added omin- 
ously. 

During the absence of the 


chief officer from the bridge, 
he anxiously studied the rocks 
through his glasses, and took 
a bearing of them. There were 
two of them standing up like 
pinnacles, one slightly higher 
than the other, and they seemed 
to be the outlying sentries of 
a fairly large reef, which he 
could see covered with white 
churning foam beyond them. 
The chief officer quickly tf 
turned, followed shortly after 
wards by the second. 

‘** Turn up the ‘ Sailing Diree 
tions for the South China Sea’ 
and see what it says about the 
Tongs,” the captain said to the 
latter. 

“‘ The Tongs, sir,” questioned 
the officer with an astonished 
voice. 

“Yes, the Tongs,” replied 
the captain testily. “Dam 
it, man, what else can it be! 
We allowed a lot for leeway 
yesterday when the wind w# 
from the west, but evidently 
not enough by sixty miles. 
fact, we have been blown # 
the eastward of the reef, aud 
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now we are being blown back 

-The second officer entered 
the chart-room, found the re- 
quired book, and turned over 
the pages hastily, while the 
captain stood with a foot on 
either side of the doorstep. 

“ Here it is,” said the former. 
“¢Mhe Tongs reef,’’’ he read 
out, ““‘ about five cables long 
from north to south, and three 
cables wide from east to west. 
Marked on the south-east edge 
by two pinnacle rocks, one 87 
feet in height, the other 59. 
These are steep-to. Well out 
of the ordinary track of ship- 
ping, and———’ 99 


“Are they?” interrupted 


the captain drily. ‘“‘ Well, there 
they are, anyhow. Steep-to, 
eh? That means that an 
anchor is useless, but it gives 
us a@ better chance of clearing 
them. Simpson, give my com- 
pliments to the chief engineer, 
and ask him if he can possibly 
give us the engines even for 
ten minutes. Explain the situa- 
tion to him. If he can’t do 
it, wel——” The captain 
shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively, and going to the stan- 
dard compass, he took another 
bearing of the rocks, which 
were now much nearer. The 
bearing had not altered, show- 
ing that they were driving 
straight for them. 

“The chief says that he will 
do his best to give you the 
engines, sir,” reported Simpson 
on his return, “‘ but he is afraid 
that he can’t drive them very 
; He will ring up when he 
18 ready.” 

“Bight; let’s hope that he 


won’t be very long,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ There is one other 
chance, but a very poor one— 
set the try-sails. With this 
strong wind they might give 
us steerage-way, and if they 
did that much it might help. 
They will also steady her. Set 
the main one first—it will 
keep her head up to the wind.” 

Calling all the deck hands 
together the chief officer made 
his way aft, and the main try- 
sail was loosed. While this 
was being done it showed visible 
signs of distress, and no won- 
der. With the gale which 
was still blowing nothing but 
a storm-sail of good No. 0 
canvas would have stood. The 
try-sail was nothing like as 
strong as that, and moreover 
it was by no means new, with 
the result that no sooner had 
the hands hauled the sheet of 
it taut and belayed it than 
the sail was torn from its 
surrounding ropes, and went 
hurtling bodily to leeward in 
the direction of the rocks. 
The chief officer again ap- 
peared on the bridge. 

‘Main try-sail blown away, 
sir,” he reported. 

‘IT saw it,’’ replied the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Leave the fore one 
alone or it will go the same 
way.” : 

By this time they had got 
so close that the dull roar of 
the great combers dashing 
against the base of the rocks 
could be heard above the whistle 
of the wind. Those on the 
bridge began to think that 
even if they got the engines 
now it would be too late— 
they would strike before way 
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could be got on the ship. The 
sailors were clustered on the 
fore-deck, well aware of their 
peril. From the bridge two 
of them could be seen lugging 
their sea-chests out through the 
forecastle door, though what 
they expected to do with them 
was not very clear. The engine- 
room. telegraph clanged — the 
indicator from below had moved 
to ‘‘ stand by.” 

** Engines ready, sir,” shouted 
the third officer. 

** Right, full speed ahead,” 
ordered the captain. - “ He 
can’t give us full speed, I 
know,” he added, “but we 
will take all that he can give 
us.” 

It was evident to him that 
it was quite useless to try to 
turn the vessel’s head to wind 
and steam away from the 


rocks. Long before he could 
get her round she would be 
on top of them, and in any 
case he would probably not 
get enough power from the 
engines to enable her to stem 


the wind and sea. The wind 
was about due east and the 
rocks were bearing west. He 
would try to steer south—at 
right angles to both; and if 
he could get way enough on 
the Dulnain she might possibly 
slip clear. 

** Hard-a-starboard, quarter- 
master,” he ordered. ‘‘ Let me 
know when she answers her 
helm.”’ 

Very slowly she commenced 
to gather way; it seemed an 
age before the quartermaster 
reported that she was coming 
round. The second officer stood 
at the standard compass watch- 
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ing for an alteration in ty 
bearing of the rocks. 
“Steady her on south, qugp 
termaster,’’ said the ca 
as the vessel’s head began per 
ceptibly to swing to port. 
“South it is, sir,” replied 
the quartermaster cheerily. The 
sight of him stolidly spinning 
the hitherto useless wheel had 
@ reassuring effect on the little 
group on the bridge. 


The eyes of all hands way 


riveted on the rocks, now 
only a cable’s length away on 
the starboard beam, and sil 
drawing nearer. Whatever 
speed the Dulnain was making 
ahead, and she barely appeared 
to be crawling, she was cer 
tainly making four knots side 
ways, to leeward. 

‘Is she altering the bearing 
at all?” the captain asked 
anxiously. 

* Very hard to say, sir; the 
compass card is swinging # 
much. Yes, sir, nearly a point” 
shouted the second officer. 

The Dulnain, now beam om 
to the sea, was again rolling 
heavily as she slowly slid past 
the rocks. Now they would 
appear above the level of the 
rail; a moment afterwaril 
they would be deep down il 
the trough of the sea. Ti 
large combers were alternately 
dashing at their bases to throw 
showers of spray high into the 
air, or rushing at them grea 
almost covering the top of tle 
smaller one. Between the pit 
nacles and stretching to ti 
north-west was the reef itsél 
a white cauldron of foam. ™ 
the south-west—in which dine 
tion the combined actions @ 
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the engines moving ahead, and 
the wind and sea driving her 
sideways, would probably take 
the vessel—the sea seemed clear. 

“She’s altering the bearing 
quickly now, sir,” shouted the 
second officer excitedly. But, 
indeed, the rocks were now 80 
close that watching the com- 
pass bearing was quite un- 
necessary. They were well 
abaft the beam, but the gap 
between them and the ship 
was closing all too quickly. 
Every wave that rushed at the 
Dulnain seemed to throw her 
nearer to them. All hands on 
deck were watching them in 
suspense; the officers on the 


bridge, with breaths hard held, 
were clinging firmly to the 
rails, their gaze ever shifting 
in direction farther aft; an- 
other fifty feet on and, if there 


were no outlying spurs, the 
vessel would be clear. Just 
then a man emerged from the 
saloon door at the break of 
the poop. It was the chief 
steward—a corpulent French- 
manj—who had either been 
forgotten when all hands had 
been called, or, what was more 
likely from his well - known 
habits, had been called and 
gone off to sleep again. He 
was clad only in his shirt, and 
for a few seconds stood stretch- 
ing himself ; then his attention 
was apparently attracted by 
the roar of the breakers to 
the rocks, which were by that 
time just abreast of where he 
stood, and now barely half a 
cable distant. For a moment 
he gazed at them as if petrified, 
then, bare-footed, with almost 

activity, he dashed 
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forward along the leaning deck, 
climbed the iron ladder at the 
after end of the lower bridge, 
and came flying along it shout- 
ing as he came. When near 
enough for his voice to be 
heard he stopped, and waving 
his arms forward with the 
motion of one directing a tug- 
of-war team, he shouted at 
the pitch of his voice— 

“Full speed ahead, capitan, 
full speed ahead. Vitement 
pour Vamour de Dieu, vitement.”’ 

At that moment the rocks 
seemed to dive under the Dul- 
nain’s stern. The steward, 
gesticulating wildly, continued 
to shout his exhortations. The 
third officer was the first to 
laugh—he commenced with a 
nervous giggle; the second 
followed with a deep guffaw. 
The captain, who usually had 
the keenest sense of humour of 
them all, also commenced to 
laugh, then suddenly checked 
himself; he felt that it would 
take very little to make him 
hysterical, and fearing to dis- 
grace himself before his officers 
and his crew, he turned reso- 
lutely away and studied the 
sea to leeward with his glasses 
on the look-out for any out- 
lying portions of the reef. The 
chief officer had crossed to the 
other side of the bridge, and 
was therefore the only one 
among them who saw the rocks 
reappear again—this time on 
the weather quarter,—and who 
noticed the ever-widening lane 
of tumbling water between 
them and the Dulnain, now 
driving fast into safety. He 
swiftly recrossed the bridge 
and joined the captain. 
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** By God, sir, she’s cleared 
them,”’ he shouted. 

The captain apparently took 
no notice; he continued to 
stare to leeward, swallowing 
hard and pulling himself to- 
gether. Then instead of an- 
swering the chief officer, he 
leant over the after-rail, and 
addressed the still excited 
steward. 

** Steward,” he said, ‘“‘ when 
you’ve quite finished saving 
the ship, would you mind tell- 
ing the cook to get coffee 
ready for all hands—they will 
need it. Also please go away 
at once and dress yourself 
properly ; you are positively 
indecent.” 

The little group of officers 
was standing on the bridge 
watching the reef swiftly re- 
ceeding to windward, and each 
one busy with his own thoughts, 
when suddenly the engine-room 
telegraph clanged again 

** What's that?” > asked the 
captain sharply. 

“Engines stopped, sir,’ re- 
plied the third officer, as he 
jerked the telegraph handle to 
give the answering signal. 

** Heavens! what a let off. 
Well, it doesn’t much matter 
now. Give my compliments 
to the chief engineer, and tell 
him that we have cleared the 
reef and he can carry on with 
his repairs. We are three 
hundred miles from the nearest 
land, and it will take a devil 
of a time to drift that distance, 
so he can take his time and 
make a good job of it.” 

The captain suddenly felt 
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very tired and shaky, and it 
was little wonder. Since they 
had left Hong Kong, three days 
before, he had had barely fou 
hours’ sleep; indeed d 
most of the time he had been 
on the bridge. In addition, 
the strain of the last hour had 
been terrific. He went into 
the chart-room, took his cage 
from an inside pocket, found 
a@ dry box of matches, and, 
lighting a cigarette, sat down 
on the settee, puffing luxuri- 
ously. The chief officer fol- 
lowed him, and from force of 
habit began to write up the 
bridge log-book. The captain 
eyed him curiously, and won- 
dered if he himself looked any- 
thing like that. The usually 
calm and immaculate officer 
was unshaven, haggard, and 
white, his face grimed with 
dry salt from the stinging 
spray. The hand that held 
the pen shook so much that 
he could not write. He eventu- 
ally gave up trying, laid the 
pen down, and, shaking his 
head wearily, looked at his 
superior. 

** Well, Simpson,” said the 
latter, ‘“‘a quarter of an hour 
ago I would have given fifty 
to one that I had smoked my 
last cigarette. We can’t come 
to any harm now. Leave the 
third officer up here and you 
and the second come down #0 
my cabin. Coffee is most dé 
cidedly indicated, and if We 
do add a liberal dash of brandy 
and make a coffee-royal of it, 
well, it won’t do us the slightest 
harm.” 
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THE RADDER. 


BY A. L. MAYCOOCK. 


Pay your twopence, for you 
are not in academic dress ; and 
do not let me hear from your 
lips any muttered protest at 
being thus asked to pay two- 
pence for that which cannot be 
valued. Do not, moreover, as 
do the barbarians, engage in 
wordy dispute with the admir- 
able, quiet-faced individual who 
sits passively at the receipt of 
custom; for of all human 
types the man who habitually 
disputes publicly with those 
in authority is the most utterly 
intolerable. You have paid— 
good! Come now, and follow 
me up the narrow helical stair- 
way that leads upwards from 
the little door behind the cata- 
logues. Note, in passing, that 
the word is “ helical” and not 
“spiral”; the mainspring of 
a watch is a spiral, but a cork- 
screw is a helix ; and when you 
talk about spiral staircases, 
you are talking nonsense and 
helping to perpetuate a misuse 
of the language. 

Come, then, up the helical 
stairway, and do not let the 
door slam behind you. ‘The 
slamming of a door in this place 
would be like the sudden blast 
of a saxophone in a cathedral. 
Trains of thought of incredible 
profundity would be every- 
where interrupted, and half 
the most eminent scholars in 
Europe would look up at you 
im startled anger. It is a 





little dark upon the stairs, but 
do not let that alarm you; it 
will be worse coming down ! 
Ten thousand nonentities have 
scribbled their insignificant 
hames upon the walls; heed 
them not, but follow the ascent 
with hand upon the balustrade 
—round and round, up and up! 
You have never been up here 
before? I am not surprised. 
Many men who know their 
Oxford intimately have never 
visited this, the most beautiful 
spot in Oxford. Plainly this 
is not because they have to 
pay twopence to do so; put 
on @ gown and you can go up 


for nothing ; and anyway two- 


pence is neither here nor there. 
Cynics will tell you that the 
reason why nobody ever goes 
near such places as the British 
Museum is because they can 
do so for nothing ; if there was 
a charge for admission, these 
buildings would be packed all 
day. The cynic may be right. 
But things are better as they 
are. It pays to advertise and 
it pays to charge; and if we 
started charging, we should 
fill our museums and galleries 
with all sorts of vulgarians and 
other impossible people. One 
of the beauties of London is 
that you can see almost all the 
best things in it for nothing. 
Now we are at the top, and 
we step out through the little 
door on to the leads. The 
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suddenness of the thing lends 
to it a quality almost of revela- 
tion. You are fifty feet nearer 
heaven than you were five 
minutes ago, but your first 
impression is that you are five 
centuries nearer the creation. 
You seem to have stepped 
straight back into the fifteenth 
century, and it will, perhaps, 
surprise you a little to learn 
that your impression is quite 
wrong. There is not much of 
the fifteenth century in All 
Souls’, and the quad that 
faces you belongs to the age 
of the ‘ Spectator,’ of Blenheim, 
and of Queen Anne. Say simply 
that you have stepped into a 
new world. Before your eyes 
has been abruptly flung the 
most splendid vision of man’s 
handiwork that can anywhere 
be witnessed, the most superb 
architectural view in Europe. 
You are on the gallery of the 
Radder, and Oxford lies at 
your feet. 

The guide-books and tourists’ 
aids, in their descriptions of 
Oxford, are perhaps a little 
too ready in their use of allu- 
sions to its antiquity as the 
secret of its beauty. They 
speak of it as an old-world 
city, redolent of medisvalism 
and all the rest of it, emphasis- 
ing the sequestered cool of 
the cloisters and gardens and 
the quiet dignity of the college 
buildings. Yet it is easy to 
employ such phrases as the 
medisval atmosphere, the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, and so on 
in a quite vague and senti- 
mental fashion, without having 
any real acquaintance witb that 
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great period of history. Qn 
is soothed by the peace and 
stillness of the gardens and 
quadrangles ; one is made con. 
scious in a thousand and one 
ways of a great tradition stand. 
ing upon the foundation of the 
centuries. After the rush and 
clatter of an industrial city 
one finds inexpressible relief 
in the silence of narrow streets 
and the even smoothness of 
green lawns. All this is very 
natural; yet to call Oxford 
medizval because of it is frankly 
For the keynote of 
the true mediswvalism was pre 
cisely its energy, its restless. 
ness, its almost tortured act 
ivity. Men were flinging their 
passion to the skies in the 
tapering pinnacles of the Gothic, 
piling syllogism on syllogism in 
the towering structure of an 
all-embracing dialectic. It was 
a time of such exuberant energy, 
both for better and for worse, 
as our people have not sine 
displayed. As to Oxford, it 
was in the Middle Ages one of 
the most turbulent of cities, 
with frequent breakings of 
heads, angry disputations, and 
armed conflicts between Town 
and Gown. Read the delightful 
chapter in Andrew Lang’s book, 
or glance through the. fin 
volume of Sir Charles Mallets 
great history; you will find 
that, if an Oxford quadrangle 
in vacation is medisval, there 
was little medisvalism in med 
geval Oxford. 

The inner secret of Oxford, 
the real genius loci, is not 
day to be easily apprehended 
It is not to be found evel 
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upon the gallery of the Rad- 
clyffe Camera (to give it its 
full name for once), although 
in that place, more than in any 
other, you may come near to 
understanding. And there is 
a thoroughly prosaic reason 
for this fact, which is simply 
that the gallery of the Radder 
is at precisely the right height 
from the ground. If it were 
a little lower, you would simply 
have the effect of a few splendid 
profiles outlined against the 
sky. If it were ever so little 
higher, your eye would be 
affronted by all sorts of abomi- 
nations and vulgarities in the 
middle distance,—the outlying 
parts of the modern city. You 
would get none of that feeling 
of philosophic as well as artistic 
satisfaction which makes this 
view of Oxford quite intimate 
and unforgettable, so that a 
man may return from time to 
time to the gallery of the 
Radder, as he turns to a 
favourite book, finding freshness 
in that which is familiar, new 
beauty in that which is well 
remembered. We are told that 
we should make a practice of 
Visiting our dentist every six 
months ; I would add a similar 
prescription regarding the gal- 
lery of the Radder. 

It is difficult to analyse a 
thing of this kind, difficult to 
say wherein precisely lies its 
particular charm, beauty, value 
—call it what you will. A wise 
man has observed that archi- 
tecture is the language which 
each one of us reads uncon- 
sciously. Just as the archi- 

of an age reflects its 
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dominant philosophy, its as- 
pirations, its sense of the beauti- 
ful and of the infinite, so are 
these things transmitted to 
posterity by the monument as 
well as by the written word ; 
for, whether he knows it or 
not, a man is influenced by the 
architecture which surrounds 
him. Yet one would find diffi- 
culty in applying this principle 
to the view from the gallery 
of the Radder. The architec- 
ture of the square is not, so 
to say, synchronised; and it 
is chiefly the bewildering variety 
of its style that makes the 
Radclyffe Square one of the 
most remarkable in Europe. 
No two buildings could be 
more unlike than are St Mary’s 
and the Camera. But they 
set each other off to perfection, 
the almost athletic energy of 
the one against the placid 
rotundity of the other. There 
is diversity, but not discord. 
Indeed, I fancy that the pecu- 
liar fascination of this place, 
the peculiar satisfaction that 
it gives, is philosophic rather 
than esthetic. You have not to 
analyse the beauty of a particu- 
lar style, but rather of a unique 
and even hazardous balance of 
styles. You have to interpret 
a philosophy and to get at the 
very substance of architecture. 
Not long ago a jolly fellow 
wrote to the papers declaring 
that modern philosophy no 
longer recognised a distinction 
between Substance and Acci- 
dents. But tha. fine phrase, 
the substance of architecture, 
is meaningless if there is no 
such distinction. Architecture 
2F2 
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is the transubstantiation of 
quarried stone. 

Standing upon the leads of 
the gallery you look to the 
east over All Souls’, with Mag- 
dalen away a little to the right 
and the hills beyond Cowley and 
Iffey in the distance. The 
second quad of All Souls’ is 
almost a contradiction in terms : 
it is eighteenth century Gothic. 
The twin towers are supposed 
to offend almost every canon 
of the architect’s craft; yet 
unquestionably Hawkesmoor 
** plundered into magnificence ”’ 
in his designs. And this is all 
the more remarkable when you 
consider how exceedingly un- 
fortunate and even grotesque 
were the early symptoms of the 
eighteenth century Gothic re- 
vival. It was a sort of mad 
romanticism, as though men 
were trying to satirise romance 
and chivalry rather than to 
restore them. One has some- 
times wondered whether Horace 
Walpole wrote ‘ The Castle of 
Otranto’ as a joke, wrote it 
with his tongue firmly wedged 
in his cheek, as though to see 
how much his readers would 
really swallow. Unhappily 
this delightful theory will not 
bear serious examination ; for, 
even if ‘ The Castle of Otranto ’ 
was a joke which nobody saw, 
Strawberry Hill was a tragedy 
which nobody could help see- 
ing. In any case, Hawkes- 
moor succeeded triumphantly 
where failure would have been 
unthinkably disastrous. There 
can be no question about the 
magnificence of the Codrington 
Library; the towers are a 
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supreme example of the art 
of clever cross-breeding. 

As you walk round the gallery 
you see in panorama almost 
all that Oxford has to show, 
The view is far more imposing 
than the more famous one from 
the meadows below Christ 
Church. Here you are in the 
centre of everything, within 
the fortress, yourself a member 
of the garrison. Magdalen 
Tower, which James I. de 
scribed as “ the most absolute 
building in Oxford,” and which, 
by some curious freak of vision, 
always appears to lean out- 
wards over the street, lies 
away beyond All Souls’ and a 
little to the south. As you 
come round past the examina 
tion schools and “ Univ.,” the 
foreground is filled by the 
marvellous thirteenth century 
spire of St Mary’s, the arche- 
type of Edward II.’s ‘‘ Hleanor 
Crosses.’’ Then there are Mer 
ton Chapel and Christ Church 
Cathedral; the tower over thé 
great staircase of the House, 
built in 1640 by a man called 
Smith; Tom Tower, perhaps 
the finest thing that Wren 
ever did; and so round uniil 
your eye is again dominated 
by the foreground, the delicious 
gabled houses below St Mary's, 
and the gate and the quads of 
Brasenose. Farther away t 
the right is Exeter Chapél, 
which was built in imitation 
of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris; 
and below you is the famous 
chestnut tree, for which Exetet 
pays to All Souls’ an annual 
rent of £4. You get a glimpse 
of Balliol, of Trinity, and, 
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the other side, of New. To 
the north your view is blocked 
by the Bodleian and the Divin- 
ity Schools, as fine an example 
of late fifteenth century work 
as is to be found anywhere in 
the country. There is rich 
variety of colour and orna- 
ment in the University build- 
ings, though the clean grey of 
All Souls’ predominates and 
the Gothic pinnacle everywhere 
asserts itself. Here and there, 
tesselating the whole, unex- 
pected patches of green show 
themselves, where you look 
down into the quadrangles. 

Yet it is not altogether for 
these reasons that we who know 
the gallery of the Radder return 
from time to time, making 
special journeys from London 
for the purpose and taking care 
that the intervals between our 
successive visits are not be- 
coming too long. These are 
not precisely the qualities which 
bring us posting down through 
Reading and Didcot, irrespec- 
tive of whether it is term time 
or vacation. Perhaps it is 
rather a kind of intellectual 
malaise; we wish to find re- 
newed certainty in something 
Which, in the bustle and tur- 
moil of everyday life, has come 
to be half-doubted ; we wish 
to renew and strengthen our 
belief in some great principle 
Which we know to be true and 
which we are yet tempted a 
hundred times a day to aban- 
don. In the columns of the 
daily press, on the advertise- 
ment hoardings,in shop win- 
dows and in cinematograph 
theatres, in crowded under- 
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ground trains, and in circular 
letters we are assured in sten- 
torian chorus that this prin- 
ciple is nonsensical and worth- 
less, 80 much lumber to be 
thrown overboard, a quaint 
but futile survival of bygone 
days to be discarded once and 
for all by our own more en- 
lightened age. It is difficult 
to pin this principle down; 
one may say simply that in 
Oxford the atmosphere of learn- 
ing is more palpable and more 
definite than in any other city, 
and that on the gallery of the 
Radder that atmosphere is a 
hundredfold intensified. If you 
wish to understand how know- 
ledge may be pursued for its 
own sake, an end in itself and 
therefore having its own use 
irrespective of any tangible 
material benefit to be derived 
from its application, go to the 
gallery of the Radder and see 
the monument which has grown 
through the centuries around 
that great idea. There you 
will begin to understand the 
real meaning of education, and 
will learn to point the fallacy 
in a thousand facile generalisa- 
tions. It is so easy to be side- 
tracked into applying all sorts 
of false tests to the value of 
this or that system of education, 
so easy to state the purpose 
of education in terms of prac- 
tical utility in some form or 
other. Yet the purpose of 
education is primarily this, the 
perfection of the intellect. Most 
of us know Newman’s famous 
description of a gentleman ; 
perhaps his portrait of the edu- 
cated man is sufficiently less 
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familiar to justify quotation. 
A University training, he says, 
“... prepares a man to fill 
any post with credit and to 
master any subject with facility. 
It shows him how to accom- 
modate himself to others, how 
to throw himself into their 
state of mind, how to bring 
before them his own, how to 
influence them, how to come 
to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. He 
is at home in any society ; 
he has common ground with 
every class; he knows when 
to speak and when to be 
silent; he is able to converse, 
he is able to listen; he can 
ask a question pertinently and 
gain a lesson seasonably when 
he has nothing to impart him- 
self; he is ever ready, yet 
he is a 
pleasant companion and a com- 
rade you can depend upon; 
he knows when to be serious 
and when to trifle, and he has 
a sure tact which enables him 
to trifle with gracefulness and 
to be serious with effect. He 
has the repose of a mind which 
lives in itself while it lives in 
the world, and which has re- 
sources for its happiness at 
home when it cannot go abroad. 
He has a gift which serves 
him in public and supports 
him in retirement, without 
which good fortune is~< but 
vulgar, and with which failure 
and disappointment have a 
charm. The art which tends 
to make a man all this is, in 
the object which it pursues, 
as useful as the art of wealth 
or the art of health, though it 


never in the way; 
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is less susceptible of method 
and less tangible, less i 
less complete in its result,” 
This is in the real Oxfor 
manner, and strikes the tro 
Oxford note. In the whol 
temper of his mind no man way 
more thoroughly Oxonian thap 
Newman, and as one read 
‘The Idea of a University, 
one sees the spires of Oxford 
constantly before the minds 
eye. One is not thinking » 
much of the matter of. his 
writings as of their manner; 
it is simply that, whatever the 
subject of his discourse, New- 
man brought to bear upon its 
mind steeped in the Oxford 
tradition—a mind not so mu¢h 
nourished in her schools a 
informed and illuminated by 
the very principle of her vital 
ity. When they were talking 
at one time of admitting colonial 
candidates to the Oambridge 
Degree Examinations without 
the residence qualification, the 
Master of Corpus remarked 
that ‘‘ Cambridge is not prim 
arily a place of learning ora 
place of examination. It,iss 
place where you live for thie 
years.” Of course, there is m0 
difficulty in making fun of such 
an assertion as this, nor i 
there any difficulty in holding 
up to kindly ridicule maly 
typical figures of University 
life. You have the pedantie 
Don, absent-minded, untidily 
dressed, wholly nebulous 
his attitude to his immodiai| 
environment, mildly 
in speech and conduct, ye 
knowing more about, say; the 
classical literature of 
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fican Rome than any other 
man in Europe. You have 
the casual, lounging under- 
graduate who cuts all his lec- 
tures and cultivates the Oxford 
manner of the music-hall stage ; 
you have the wsthete with his 
green collars and his long hair. 
But do not imagine that you 
will ever make a case against 
the Oxford tradition by dwell- 
ing upon youthful extrava- 
gances or even upon donnish 
pedantries. The thing is more 
deeply rooted than that; and 
if you wish to assault it, you 
can only do so by a definite 
assertion of principle against 
principle. Postulate in any of 
its innumerable forms the cri- 
terion of utility as the imme- 
diate end of a University train- 
ing and you will at once find 
that you have come to grips 
with that which offends you. 
It is a curious paradox, to 
which Oxford and Cambridge 
have borne constant witness 
throughout their history, that 
for philosophers and men of 
science the search for mere 
utility is dangerous, even illu- 
sory. The application of his 
knowledge may be the reward, 
but it is not the goal of the 
true philosopher or scientist. 
The matter is defiantly sum- 
marised in a fine toast that 
was once given at Cambridge : 
“God bless the higher mathe- 
matics, and may they never 
be of use to any one!” 

But take heart, you red- 
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blooded he-men, you hustlers 
and go-getters! Things may 
not always be like this at 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor is 
such ridiculous pedantry by 
any means universal. The time 
will come when you will be 
able to read for a degree in 
Publicity and call yourself a 
B.Pub., or study for an hon- 
ours degree in efficiency and 
add after your name the im- 
pressive letters B.Eff. Then, 
indeed, you will have come 
into your own! You will have 
listened to courses of lectures 
by great business magnates ; 
you will have been instructed 
by some of the wealthiest and 
therefore the most powerful 
men of your time. You will 
all have become exactly alike. 
You will have learnt that noth- 
ing of the faintest interest or 
importance happened before 
1760, and not much before 
the Limited Liability Acts. 
One of these days I will take 
you with me to the Radder, 
and we will go together upon 
the gallery. Seeing it for the 
first time, a man must turn 
away his eyes, dazzled and be- 
wildered by the sudden splen- 
dour of the thing; not at once 
will he learn to feel for it the 
quiet affection that comes of 
familiarity and intimate com- 
prehension. But you must pay 
twopence before they will let 
you go up, and I ought to 
warn you that there is no 
escalator. 
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BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.8.L., D.8,0, 


THE mid-day gun boomed 
out across the harbour of Bom- 
bay, and the poising hawks 
and gulls quivered at the shock, 
while the smooth surface of 
the harbour shimmered in the 
heat, and the brasswork on 
the Hermione twinkled and 
glared like a furnace fire. 

The Captain of the Hermione 
Swore, swore audibly and pic- 
turesquely after the manner of 
those who go down to the sea 
in ships, for here at this very 
hour of high noon, on the 
hottest day of the hottest 
summer known for years, he 
had been summoned on shore 
to the Admiral’s house. How- 
ever, there it was, and the 
whitest of white ducks waited 
for him, and in ten minutes 
his coxs’n would be alongside. 

Of all the beautiful harbours 
to sail into there is none like 
unto Bombay, the Gateway of 
India, the dower which Cath- 
erine of Braganza brought to 
Charles II., a vista of palaces, 
a background of domes. But 
just as it is beautiful to gaze 
from, so is it damnable to live 
on, aboard ship, and above all 
things to lie idle, a painted 
ship on a painted ocean, when 
the raw sunlight from off the 
sea comes in like a jab of flame 
through the gun-ports, and not 
a breath of even the warm 
moist air of the Indian Ocean 


is stirring. 


And thus to lie is often the 
lot of His Majesty’s ships of 
war for weeks and months on 
end, and howsoever trying that 
may be in the piping times of 
peace, if is infinitely worse ip 
the stirring days of war. And 
this is a war-time story of the 
good ship Hermy-one, as the 
ratings called her, and how her 
crew got into trouble and what 
befell. 

Now the Captain went to 
the Admiral expecting to get 
a wigging. There had been a 
row on shore the day before, 
and some of his men had been 
in it. He had met the Brigade 
Major at the Yacht Club i 
the evening, who had just 
come back hot and indignant 
from the bazaar, where he had 
been summoned by the Provost 
Marshal. There had been a 
handsome row, and some blue 
jackets and a few men of the 
Territorial battalion stationed 
at Colaba Point had been ix 
volved. The Brigade Major 
told him in camaraderie that 
he would have got the blue 
jackets out of it if he could, 
but “his old man ”’—viz., the 
General—was mad on good be 
haviour, and was out for blood 
all round. As a matter of fact, 
it had been a row royal, and 
in addition to the British 
Atkinses and bluejackets who 
had been at it, some i 
troops and a fow ratings of 
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the Royal Indian Marine had 
joined in,- having no love 
for townsmen, and being 
especially en rapport at the 
moment with their Huropean 
comrades. 

The Governor of Bombay 
happened to be in the city too, 
and he had sent for the General 
and the naval Commander-in- 
Chief that very morning after 
the Chief of Police had been to 
him. The Governor had talked 
very seriously of the import- 
ance of having no such scenes, 
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of how up-country feeling was 
queer, but that Bombay had 
been demonstrably loyal dur- 
ing the war, was spending 
money like water on the Red 
Cross, and Indian ladies were 
indefatigable in their kindli- 
ness to both British and Indian 
wounded from Mesopotamia, 
and anything that could be 
twisted round to appear as a 
racial incident was most. un- 
desirable. 

So the straaf was obviously 


being passed on. 


Il. 


It was a little annoying to 
be sent for by His Excellency 
80 early in the morning, and, 
moreover, to feel in spite of 
His Excellency’s charming man- 
ner that you were a little 
bit in disgrace. The naval 
Commander -in-Chief was, of 
course, outside the area of 
the straaf, but still the credit 
of His Majesty’s Navy had 
evidently been lowered. So 
when the General asked the 
Admiral to breakfast and pro- 
mised that his staff should 
be there to tell him the 
whole story, the great man 
accepted. 

And then one of the fortu- 
nate things of the world hap- 
pened. A whiff of good wind 
blew the aged Moulvi, Pir 
Muhammad, into the General’s 
verandah. As the latter came 
out from breakfast with the 
Admiral for a cheroot before 
they proceeded to make their 
respective staffs “‘ smell hell,” 


Pir Muhammad rose from the 
steps and salaamed. 

*Hulloa, Pir Muhammad,” 
said the General, ‘‘ where have 
you sprung from? Sit down 
and tell us the news. Here, 
Admiral, let me introduce my 
friend Pir Muhammad, the 
Moulvi, who goes about the 
world praising government and 
calling on all to do so likewise, 
and likewise finds out much 
of the mischief that is always 
brewing. What is the news of 
Mr Ghandi, Moulviji? ” 

“Sahib, Mr Ghandi very 
dangerous man!” 

“IT thought he was rather a 
good old bird.” 

** No, sir, he very mischiev- 
ous. Perhaps he not mean it. 
Did General Sahib never hear 
the story of the devil and the 
British soldier ? ” 

“ No, -Moulvi-ji, fire away.” 

“One day, sah, that devil 
walking in bazaar, meeting the 
Lord Jesus. The Lord Jesus 
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say, ‘ What mischief you doing 
to-day, devil?’ The devil say, 
‘I never doing any mischief, 
Lord Jesus, mischief doing it- 
self, see!’ Then that devil 
dipping finger in sugar-seller’s 
basket, smearing on wall of 
house. Fly he sit on that 
sugar. Lizard on wall seeing 
fly runs at it. That sugar- 
seller’s cat seeing lizard run- 
ning, fly at him. British sol- 
dier’s dog, walking with soldier 
in bazaar, fly at that cat. 
Sugar-seller seeing dog, seizing 
stick and beating that dog. 
British soldier hitting that sugar- 
seller on head. That man 
crying ‘ Murder! Murder!’ All 
men in bazaar seizing sticks 
beating that soldier. Soldier 


running to barracks calling 
many soldiers, coming running 
breaking up all that bazaar 


' and making plenty bobbery. 
Devil saying, ‘That not my 
fault, Lord Jesus.’ That 
Ghandi just like that, sah.”’ 

** Humph,” said the Admiral, 
“gounds like our row last 
night. Did you hear of a row 
in the bazaar last night, 
Moulvi ?” 

“* I hear, sahib.” 

“ What was it about ? ” 

“I hear dog in that row too, 
sah.” 

And then the Brigade Major 
came and the naval Staff Lieu- 
tenant, and the story was told 
so far as it was known. But 
except that there had been a 
glorious row with all and sundry 
joining in, there was not much 
to tell. 

With the details before them, 
the Admiral and the General 
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agreed that they would make 
the men and the commander 
concerned ‘ smell hell.” 

It was a very stern-looki 
Commander-in-Chief, therefore, 
that Captain Clinton-Kennedy, 
R.N., faced at noon precisely, 
when he presented himself at 
Flagstaff House. He had the 
annoying feeling that everyone 
knew he was for it as he passed 
between saluting ranks, and 
the Chief’s attitude was not 
reassuring. 

“I hear all this row in the 
vity last night is due to men 
of the Hermione, who started 
the trouble. The military were 
in it, and the Governor takes 
@® very serious view. What 
does it mean, sir, that His 
Majesty’s Navy can’t be trusted 
ashore? In war-time, too, of 
all times. Have you found out 
how it started ? ” 

*“* Yes, sir. It was all along 
of a dog.” 

The Admiral looked up. He 
had heard that before that 
morning. 

“A dog?” he queried. 
** What do you mean ?” 

“The story as I have it, sit, 
is this. One of my men, Albert 
Pincher by name, sir, with 
friend of his were down at the 
cinema in Kalbedevi last night. 
Coming out of the cinema, they 
turned down some passage and 
found a ring of natives. Elbow: 
ing their way through to se 
what was doing, they found two 
sweepers had got a dog between 
them and were pouring ker0- 
sene on it, apparently to se 
light to it. One had a box of 
matches in his hand.” 
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“ Brutes ! ”’ said the Admiral. 

“Pincher rushed in and 
kicked one of them. Some one, 
he says, hit him over the head 
with a lathi, and he turned 
round and struck him ail he 
knew in the jaw. An old 
woman in a door close by started 
screaming. Pincher and his 
pal seized the dog and ran. 
By this time the whole bazaar 
were yelling, and then some 
more of my men who had also 
been to the cinema came up 
with some soldiers, sticks and 
fists were going, and everyone 
who could joined in. Pincher 
and his friend and the dog got 
away, and were not in the big 
tow, which went on for an 
hour. They got back and re- 
ported with the dog, and were 
then sober. The rest of the 
men who were arrested by the 
police and provosts were also 
sober, sir.” 

“What sort of a dog was 
it?” asked the Admiral. Dogs 
were his soft spot. 

“Sort of second cousin to 
a fox terrier, sir! Long in the 
leg and half-starved. Might 
have been worse. Smelt of 
kerosene oil, too, and it seems 
to me that the story is true. 
Not that Pincher is too well 
behaved, but a good man for 
allthat.” (N.B.—He was never 
out of hot water, but “ ’nuff 
said,”’) 

The Admiral was mollified. 
The Moulvi’s story recurred 
to him, “Not devil’s fault, 
sah!” and he smiled a dour 
smile, dour because the Gover- 
nor had really been upset and 
4 little sarcastic, and the civil 
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police had sent in a stinging 
report. 

“Look here, young man, I 
am inclined to believe your 
friend Pincher’s story too, from 
what I’ve heard. But we can’t 
have @ crisis raised with native 
opinion in the present state of 
affairs, and I shall have to 
take very serious notice of this 
escapade, very serious notice 
indeed. That ship of yours 
will have to go off down the 
Gulf at once; there’s a job to 
be done there, and you are 
none of you fit. to lie peacefully 
in Bombay Harbour insulting 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
and getting me into trouble 
with the Governor. {I shall 
tell him I’ve cleared you out 
at once till you can be trusted 
to keep your men in order, sir ! 
That will do.” 

The Captain looked at the 
Admiral. Did he hear right ? 
Were they to. be sent on some 
mission out of this cursed har- 
bour? What did the old man 
mean? He looked severe, as 
admirals can, but—was there 
just a tremor of an eyelid ? 
Thinking it over afterwards 
Clinton-Kennedy was sure there 
was. 
“Very good, sir. Are all 
my men to be dealt with by 
myself ? ” 

** You and all your men may 
go to blazes, sir, and the sooner 
the better!” 

“ce Very good, sir.”’ 
saluted and left. 

ue Hie, sir ! 99 

The commander turned. 

‘*‘And take that dog with 
you.” ; 


And he 
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And the Captain saluted and 
slipped down the steps with that 
same pleasant feeling of content 
with the world that you have 
when you leave the dentist’s. 

‘* What a wonderful old bird,”’ 
and the Captain hurried to his 
launch. To get away out of 
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that beastly harbour, where the 
men were eating their heart 
out, and might break out a 
any time with or without good 
cause! Well, well! that wag 
a good egg, and how delighted 
all would be. He wondered 
what the job was. 


ITl. 


Before the Hermione slipped 
out of the harbour her com- 
mander had paraded the whole 
ship’s company, and adminis- 
tered to them a severe wigging 
in addition to dealing with those 
particular offenders who had 
joined in the row for the glory 
of it, without the provocation 
that seized the righteous dog- 
loving, but otherwise loose- 
living Pincher. 


The officers were talking over 
the trouble in the ward-room 
in the afternoon. 

“I don’t see what you can 


expect,” said one. ‘“‘ Here we 
are, cooped up in this infernal 
oven in this cursed oily har- 
bour, with nothing to do if 
you go ashore but blither tosh 
to some bint at the Yacht Club 
over egg sandwiches. It is bad 
enough for us. It is hell for 
the men, and to me it is a 
wonder they don’t rux the 
bazaars every time they go on 
shore. That infernal provost 
establishment, now that they’ ve 
married the black police, is 
enough to start a row on a hot 
night just to look at them.” 

** Well, anyway, I fancy we’re 
for it now. The Captain’s put 
back the prisoners till to- 


morrow, and I wonder what 
the Admiral said to him.” 

Just as some one had ordered 
a lemon squash with lots of ice, 
all round, as likely to induce 
@ more peaceful feeling, the 
Quartermaster’s pipe inter 
rupted the proceedings. “‘ Oap- 
tain wishes to see all hands on 
deck.” 

Captain Clinton - Kennedy, 
known by his men as “ Click” 
for obvious reasons, addressed 
his crew in the official manner 
suitable to the occasion. Dis- 
cipline must be maintained 
Chiefly owing to the entirely 
unnecessary screaming of the 
old lady in Kalbedevi Cut, His 
Majesty’s Navy, poor old Navy, 
had been in trouble again ; the 
iniquitous details added by the 
police, and the casualty list at 
the Freeman Thomas hospital, 
were both bad and good ev 
dence against them. A devil's 
wind had blown, and the me 
expected to get it hot. 

Click looked stern enough 
and his officers behind hit 
sufficiently grave. And the 
as in duty bound their com 
manding officer put it acto® 
them. The Admiral took th 
gravest view; the Goverid 
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was beside himself with indig- 
nation. The men of the Her- 
mione were not to be trusted 
in Bombay again till they had 
purged their offence. The Her- 
mione would leave Bombay that 
evening, to proceed up the 
Persian Gulf to deal with an 
Arab chief who had been deal- 
ing too freely with German 
agents and envoys from Russia, 
and with the smuggling of lethal 
weapons. 

“Silence, please,” ordered 
the Captain with a half-hidden 
smile. “‘I don’t want to hear 
any cheering. This is not a 
reward for good behaviour. We 
are being sent up the Gulf as a 
punishment, and it is up to us 
to make good, with a clean 
sheet and a feather in our cap. 
You have rightly earned the 
displeasure of the authorities by 


getting mixed up in a bazaar 


rough-and-tumble. I am not 
going to express my private 
opinion of what happened, but 
the men concerned have done 
the reputation of the Hermione 
no good, and I am speaking 
to them in particular, and to 
all of you in general, when I 
say that this must be wiped 
out.... We shall get de- 
finite orders when we reach 
the northern waters of the 
Gulf. The work we are to do 
is secret, and we have to strike 
suddenly, and when we do 

we must strike hard 
» +» 48 hard as, or even harder 
than, I hope Pincher struck the 

who was going to set 
fire to that dog.” The Captain 


tamed to the Commander. ‘“‘ By 


the way, Frampton, I hear the 
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dog is on board. Is that 
so?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Com- 
mander, saluting. ‘‘ The men 
brought him on board in a 
terrible condition, and he is 
receiving treatment.” 

“He can come with us as a 
mascot, but it will be no 
precedent for dogs in the 
future.” 

The Captain continued— 

“The Admiral was kind 
enough to say that he knew you 
would all play the game to 
uphold the credit of the Navy, 
and especially to make the 
Governor of Bombay believe 
that you could do something else 
besides hammer natives in the 
city. Weshall be fighting ashore, 
and we must see to it that we 
leave no one behind us. He 
will expect us to bring this 
job off without fail, and not 
to leave any casualties in the 
enemy’s hands, not even that 
blasted dog. Dismiss!” 

“Don’t think yourself a 
blooming ’ero yet, Pincher,” 
said the sergeant-at-arms to 
Pincher as they went below. 
“You're the one that got us 
into trouble from being so 
’ot-’eaded, in the manner of 
speaking, and you’ve blinking 
well got to be as ’ot-’eaded in 
a scrap with them Arabs as 
when you was playing lord 
and master in that coolie bazaar, — 
savvy ? Don’t yer come the 
lord o’ the lower deck, my 
boy, as if you was responsible 
for us going on this jaunt.” 

Pincher savvied. He knew 
that he had got the ship into 
trouble, dog or no dog, but 








that the whole company from 
the Captain on the bridge to 
the stoker in the bowels were 
mightily pleased with the result 
of his righteous indignation. 
Incidentally, too, “ Pijee ” the 
dog exalted him to high heaven 
five thousand times a day, 
whenever he got an oppor- 
tunity of adoring him with his 
glorious brown eyes. The touch 
of a cold nose and the wagging 
of a stumpy tail more than 
made up for the gash on his 
head from the iron heel of a 
lathti that had been brought 
down on Pincher’s head as 
he and his mate had made off. 
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Pijee had seen the blow coming, 
and had leapt at the native go 
that the blow did not fall with 
its full force, and Pincher had 
caught him up in his arms 
regardless of the wound, and 
slipped away. 

“Saved my life, did yer; 
then you and me are pals for 
keeps till one of us goes to 
"eaven,” he murmured. 

And so poor Pijee had come 
to the ship carried in a dhotie 
snatched from a screaming 
native who had fled with a 
swelling jaw and an increased 
respect for the iron fist of a 
sailor sahib. 


IV. 


By sunrise H.M.S. Hermione 
was well away from Bombay 
Harbour, steaming in a north- 
westerly direction, while Haji- 
Ibn-Abdulla, far away on the 
shores of the Gulf, was per- 
forming his ablutions outside 
the smugglers’ village by the 
creek on which his caravan was 
camped, apprehending little 
enough that the arm of the 
British was stretched out to 
put an end to his profiteerings. 

Haji- Ibn- Abdulla was a 
sheik of the Medog Arabs, no 
mean thing in the Arab world, 


and in addition to that had 


been running guns as a lucra- 


tive trade on the Mekran coast 


of the Gulf for many a profit- 
able year. The Afghan rifle 
traders had come down regu- 
larly to meet his consignments 
til the British, a few years 


before the war, had succeeded 





in putting a stopper on that 
little game. But the com- 
mencement of the Great War, 
and above all the German 
agents’ handsome prices for 
arms to distribute to all who 
would harass the British, had 
seen the old trade revived. In 
the creek off the village 80 
well named the ‘“ Mother of 
Mosquitos,’ lay also the dhow 
of his friend and _ relative 
Hakim-Ibn-Sacod, which had 
actually brought rifles from 
German traders on the Hast 
Coast of Africa, and now lay 
lazily on the rise and fall of the 
oily waves two miles from the 
mouth of the creek. It was 
two-hundred-ton dhow, schooner 
rigged out with a carved poop, 
with dummy port-holes and 
dummy guns copied a couple 
of hundred years earlier from 
some Portuguese sloop of wat. 
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A big brass binnacle of ancient 
design stood on the poop, and 
Ibn-Saood with horn spectacles, 
squatting by the binnacle, was 
reading to his crew fictitious 
extracts from a hundred year 
old nautical almanack, which 
he was holding upside down. 
For Ibn-Saood believed in im- 
pressing his crew with a proper 
idea of his scientific seaman- 
ship. 
His toilet finished, Ibn- 
Abdulla went aboard the dhow 
to have one more word about 
the price for the rifles. Not 
only would the transaction 
leave him with a handsome 
margin when he handed them 
to the German who was ex- 
pected to take them over, 
but it was a pleasing way of 
getting one up on the British, 
who had spoilt his trade three 
years before. He sat com- 
placently beside the skipper 
of the dhow, and watched the 
distant trails of smoke of the 
stores and troopships heading 
for Mesopotamia. They were 
much too busy there to worry 
about him, and the Turks by 
all accounts would cook their 
goose properly. Ibn-Abdulla 
stroked his beard and looked 
out over the coast-wise village 
and loop-holed mud{tower on 
which hung his crimson stand- 
ard, which was already becom- 
ing @ power for evil among the 


Her long wait in Bombay and by noon the second, day 
Harbour had not grown-barn- out she had to reduce her 
acles on the Hermione’s bottom, speed, for Clinton-Kennedy had 
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tribesmen. Ibn-Abdulla was 
of the tribe of the Qoreish, and 
a Sayad to boot—that is to 
say, he was of the tribe of the 
Prophet, and claimed to be of 
the family, for was not his name 
inscribed on the Holy Roll at 
Mecca. But the descent had 
not been kept too pure, for 
like so many of those on the 
Trucial coast, some negro blood 
had crept in. Negro wives 
were none too beautiful, but 
they had useful qualities, and 
were comforting in summer, 
and are in request as slaves. 
The belief that the British 
might release them made many 
fear the increase of that in- 
fluence. 

So Ibn-Abdulla looked at 
the creek, with its fringe of 
palms, and at his tower, and 
cursed the British, forgetting 
the saying that even if their 
patience was as drawn out as 
a summer’s day, their arm 
was also as long as a winter’s 
night. 

Having haggled successfully 
over the cost of freight of his 
consignment of arms—a con- 
siderable consignment, too,—he 
sighed with some content. To- 
morrow, Inshallah! he would 
escape from that ‘‘ Mother of 
Mosquitos ” and be away with 
his string of camels to. his 
upland castle. But here he 
counted without the Hermy-one. 


V. 
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no wish to come within sight 
of the coast before dark. All 
the first day out of harbour 
the crew had spent in handling 
those little-used weapons in 
the Navy, rifle and revolver, 
while the Commander insisted 
on an hour with cutlass drill. 
In the evening an improvised 
concert engaged their atten- 
tion, to which the ship’s officers 
were formally invited. It was 
a typical man-o’-war’s concert. 
The inevitable “‘ Nobby ” Clark 
—a stoker—gave comic inter- 
ludes, while the First Lieu- 
tenant positively staggered the 
audience by his sleight of hand, 
including the Mango trick, 
which had cost him fifty rupees 
to learn in Bombay from an 
aged leper. Chief Petty Officer 
Rainey was the success of the 
evening, rendering ‘“‘ His Desti- 
nation”’’ with his deep bass 
voice, chanted dismally to a 
catchy waltz refrain. 


** They wrote his name in letters 
Of burning gold on his grave, 
As he would show his betters 
How he his soul could save.” 


The fact that he had written 
the words himself made a 
special appeal to the audience, 
who joined in the repeated 
chorus with enthusiasm. Then 
came the old, old song of the 
cheerful soldier or sailor :— 


‘* Oh give my love to mother, 
And tell her that I love her, 
And that she'll never see 
Her sailor (or soldier) any more.” 


These two together made up 
for the disappointment of find- 
ing that Pincher, whose singing 


[June 


was known in all the canteens 
in Bombay, was not up to 
concert pitch, and begged to 
be excused. “Feeling hoff it,” 
he explained, “‘and as hif 
something was goin’ to ’appen, 
like.” 

And so the company went 
happily to bed. 

Next morning the wireless 
brought a message to supple- 
ment the confidential instrue- 
tion that Captain Kennedy had 
received before starting. 


““Tbn-Abdulla reliably re- 
ported from Muscat to have 
completed large deal in rifles 
with Pagen-Sturmer has 
landed his consignment and 
will probably leave the coast 
tomorrow morning you have 
no time to lose.” 


To those not versed in the 
ramifications of British Secret 
Service, the obtaining of such 
news may come as a surprise. 
But Haji-Ibn-Abdulla suffered 
from truly Semitic closeness, 
and there was more than one 
on the Gulf who owed him a 
grudge. Such lapses of policy 
are the breath of life to the 
Secret Service—some one had 
split. 

Clinton-Kennedy paraded his 
ship’s company, and now re 
vealed to them the gist of his 
instructions, telling them of 
this persistent arms trafficker, 
who had been growing more 
and more wealthy, and more 
and more anti-British in the 
process. His party was to be 
broken up if possible, his arms 
captured, and any steps poi 
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sible taken to discourage similar 

ings-on for some time to 
come. The business had many 
ramifications, and Ibn-Abdulla 
was the head. He had a 
standard blessed by a saint 
inland, which was much rever- 
enced by his followers, who 
believed it brought them good 
luck. Click then read from his 
instructions :— 

“The authorities in India 
ate very anxious we should 
bring away this sacred flag, a 
erimson one with a yellow cres- 
cent. He has told his men that 
so long as he has this no harm 
can come to him or any of his 
following. His brother, a fanati- 
eal priest, preaches this doc- 
trine far and wide, and since 
all concerned are making money 
too, many thousands of Arabs 
are ready to rise to his call. 
At present he works by numer- 
ous small parties along the 
coast, and it ‘3 most important 
to root out the headquarters 
and secure the holy banner.” 

Then he continued :— 

“The party we are now going 
to attack is Ibn-Abdulla’s own, 
and the banner will be with it, 
and it is a most important cap- 
ture to make. I intend to land 
two parties; one, Column A., 
under the Commander, will 
make a wide detour inland, 
and try and come between the 
Village and the mainland. It 
will then advance to where it 
can’ fire steadily on the fort in 
the village andfintercept those 
who bolt. Column B., under 
the First Lieutenant, will land 
hear the mouth of the creek, 
and will advance directly on 


the village and rush it while 
it is distracted by the fire from 
Column A. The Commander 
will settle the minor details 
and the synchronisation of 
watches, and will explain the 
details to you men later in the 
day. Thank you, gentlemen.” 

The information received 
from the secret agent, known 
only as ‘‘ Number Seven,”’ sup- 
plied a map of the creek and 
village, and it also added an 
amusing item that the chief 
German agent connected with 
the business always wore blue 
riding-breeches. What he did 
not say, and perhaps could not 
know, was that there was a 
special escort with the party 
that came for the rifles, over 
and above Ibn-Abdulla’s own 
party, of fifty well-armed men, 
and that a couple more Ger- 
mans from East Africa had 
come over with the arms in 
the dhow, or that the fanatical 
priest who had blessed the 
standard was with the party. 

The Hermione started ahead 
full steam as soon as it was 
dark, and later with alljlights 
out crept along the coast and 
found the mouth of the creek 
by a tuft of palm-trees which 
could be seen fairly clearly. 
The landing took place without 
a hitch, and the Commander’s 
column marched away in the 
darkness on a carefully worked- 
out compass bearing. An hour 
later Column B. started off, 
moving stealthily up the right 
bank of the creek. 

All was going well, and 
Column B. had reached a point 
where @ small side creek took 
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off the main one, and was 
there to wait till 5 a.m., when 
Column A. would commence 
firing on the village. The 
night had been clear without 
@ moon; nothing but the flipp- 
flipp of startled duck in the 
creek disturbed the march of 
Column B. Column A. going 
wide had done nothing worse 
than blunder into a prickly 
pear hedge, which delayed it 
a bit. Then an untoward 
thing happened. It was Friday, 
and the day for early prayer. 
The fanatical priest aforesaid, 
acting as muezzin in the village 
mosque, startled the sleeping 
world by that weird call that 
re-echoes at the false dawn 
round the world of Islam. 
“Prayer is better than sleep ! 
Prayer is better than sleep! ” 
‘“* Allah ho Akhbar!” and then 


once again, almost like a jackal’s 
call, “‘ Allah ho Akhbar! God 


is great.’”’ And then, since it 
was @ saint’s day, came also 
the kalima, the cry of faith, 
* La - Illah - ha - Illah - ho.” 
“There is no God but God! 
O Muhammad Rasul il Ilah, 
and Muhammad is his pro- 
phet!”’ It rolled out over the 
plain and across the white mist 
rising from the creek, and the 
waiting sailors shivered in the 
cold of the coming dawn. 

Then came the trouble. The 
long-drawn-out chant disturbed 
the big boarhound of the chief 
German, he o the blue riding- 
breeches, and it started a- 
baying. Pijee had surreptiti- 
ously got away from the 
ship in the darkness in quest 
of Pincher, and the baying of 


[June 


the boarhound was too much 
for him. He, too, must join 
in, and the fat was in the fire, 
A shot from a rifle hummed 
over Column B., and the Arabs, 
answering to muezzin and rifle. 
shot, sprang to arms. The 
outer barricades were occupied, 
and that occupation included 
couple of machine-guns. 
Column A. was now observed 
before it had reached its desti- 
nation, and came under a hot 
fire, while Column B. now 
started at the double for the 
barricades. For a moment the 
enemy had the better of it, 
firing out over a plain as flat 
as @ billiard-table. Column B., 
however, was close, and flung 
itself at the barricades, suffer- 
ing but few casualties in the 
grey. Over mud wall and 
barricade they went, the First 
Lieutenant and one of the 
young gentlemen leading, rifles 
slung and cutlasses out. Pin- 
cher was following close to the 
Lieutenant, with the sergeant 
at-arms’ jibe in his ear, “ Don’t 
yer go to forget what I told 
yer, Pincher, or I'll make yer 
smell ’ell.” The bulk of the 
Arabs, however, appeared to 
be in the camp outside the vil 
lage, and from this a sharp 
fire was opened on Column A. 
The Hermione, creeping up the 
creek with leadsmen in the 
chains, now opened with her 
six-poundersonthecamp. That 
settled it, and the Arabs bolted, 
to fall into the hands of Colum 
A. As the first shaft of the 
rising sun shot over the sé 
rated hill-tops inland, all was 
over. Ibn-Abdulla was a prt 
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oner with a bullet through his 
liver, the caravan had been 
captured with all the bales of 
rifles, but the Germans were 
gone, and with them the fanatic 
priest who had given the call 
to prayers. Alas! the holy 
standard was gone too. It 
had been a fair enough success, 
but not a complete one. Ibn- 
Abdulla and all his rifles and 
seventy of his followers were 
worth having, but the political 
authorities in India would be 
disappointed of his standard, 
and the escape of the Bosch was 
enough to make angels weep. 

Click paced the deck of the 
Hermione in some disappoint- 
ment, and waited the toll of 
captures and casualties. Two 
bluejackets were killed and a 
dozen wounded, none too seri- 
ously, while it was discovered 
that Pincher was missing, and 
with him the dog Pijee. 

It took a couple of days to 
clear the village and get all the 
captured on board, and no 
stone was left unturned in the 
search for Pincher. He had 
been seen last, it was said, 





jumping into a compound full 
of Arabs, and then out over a 
wall and running towards the 
camp. Many were the con- 
jectures. Some declared he had 
deserted to the Arabs, dis- 
gusted to find that not only 
had he got the ship into trouble, 
but that his dog had let them 
down. Others said they 
*““knowed he was queer,” and 
spoke of his depression at the 
concert. 

Click at last gave it up in 
despair, and was about to sail 
for Bombay, leaving, as he had 
said they should not, a member 
of the ship’s company behind 
them. Nevertheless Pincherand 
Pijee “reported ship.” Just as 
the Hermione had swung round 
on the tide the sentry “aft” 
reported an object floating down 
the creek towards the ship. A 
boat was lowered, and sure 
enough it was the body of the 
missing Pincher. In his arms 
was Pijee, drowned, but wrapped 
in the crimson standard of Haji- 
Ibn-Abdulla, and in Pijee’s 
mouth was a piece of blue 
riding-breeches. 


























































THE MAUSOLEUM OF ’AMPON AGYEI. 


BY OAPTAIN BR. 8. RATTRAY, 


WHEN a man has spent a 
score or so of years on the 
Gold Coast, its many mild and 
occasionally wild excitements, 
its curious personalities—both 
black and white,—and its varied 
scenes, all tend to become 
shorn of their acute novelty. 
We begin to accept as drab- 
coloured, commonplace, men 
and sights and happenings that 
strike the new-comer as pecu- 
liar, wonderful, exciting, or 
horrid. For the ‘‘ Old Coaster ”’ 
all these pass by, though not 
sO much unappreciated or un- 
noticed as the younger genera- 
tion may disdainfully imagine. 

A pen picture of a strange 
country is best sketched when 
the artist is still fresh amid 
his new environs. 

Occasionally, however, we 
older ‘‘ Ruffians ” + are aroused 
from our state of seeming 
lethargic, liverish, and, in some 
cases, even alcoholic, indiffer- 
ence to our surroundings. As 
proof that this may be so, a 
few weeks ago, at the close of 
a tiring but happy day, I found 
myself chuckling as I crawled 
to bed under the net, and say- 
ing to myself aloud—that sure 
symptom of too many years of 
solitude—‘‘ This has been a 
somewhat amusing and inter- 


esting day.” It had begun 
when the first liquid notes of 
the Berekuo* were heard by 
my sharing my awakening cup 
of morning tea with a Queen 
Mother; it had ended, about 
the time when the tree-bear? 
begins to pierce the darkness 
with its blood-curdling yells, 
by the removal of a heavy 
double-decked coffin from the 
Spare room of my bungalow. 
The advent of a guest upon 
the morrow had necessitated 
the turning-out of a hitherto 
unused room, and had caused it 
—if I may say so—to be “u- 
earthed,” without any of those 
signs of grief that are com- 
monly associated with such 
solemn ceremonial. Other mor 
important events had filled the 
intervening hours between the 
minor excitements of the mor- 
ing and the evening of this 
particular day. All of thesel 
shall now endeavour to sé 
down in such detail as space 
will here permit. 

On the afternoon of the day 
previous to these happenings, 
I had gone down to X,, the 
capital village of the local 
paramount Chief. Owing @ 
its isolated and somewhat i 
accessible position at the foot 
of the mountains, the settle 





1 Europeans on the west coast of Africa were formerly known as “ Palmll 
Ruffians.” 
2 The King-jay. 


The Hyrax. 
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ment was cut off from the 
more populous towns on the 

u above, which were 
linked by road and railway 
with the Littoral. This isola- 
tion had somewhat delayed the 
process of dislocation and de- 
terioration which roads, rail- 
ways, and Ford cars spell for 
the Africa I love. (I may, 
perhaps, remind my readers 
that it is the Government 
anthropologist who is here medi- 
tating upon “evils” which in 
his former capacity of “ Politi- 
cal” he would no doubt have 
classed among the “ blessings ”’ 
of economic progress.) It was 
my second visit to this hot and 
particularly filthy village, and 
it was in a kind of “T’ll be 
blowed if I’ll be bested ”’ spirit 
that I had again decided to 
renew acquaintance with many 
of its delightful personalities. 
My first visit had been ter- 
minated abruptly by an acute 
attack of amebic dysentery. 
My last recollection of the 
place was being lifted by “‘ the 
faithful Amadu ”’ (as I always 
call him), my police orderly, 
into a borrowed hammock in 
which the sympathetic villagers 
had hauled me up the steep 
mountain path to my bungalow 
on the plateau, where emetine, 
stovarsol, and a capable M.O. 
had all combined to give me, 
very literally, a new lease of 
life. A shrewd idea that my 
illness on that occasion had 
been caused by the swarms of 
house-flies in the native com- 
pounds in which I had lived 


_—. 
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made me decide to seek new 
quarters elsewhere. I received 
permission from my old friend, 
the Omanhene, to occupy the 
ahenfie or ‘‘ palace,” which was 
at the time wholly deserted 
pending its “‘ water sprinkling ”’ 
—that is, purification following 
the death of the late Chief. 
The custom here when a ruler 
dies is for the entire court 
entourage (the Gyasefo, as they 
are termed) to quit the “ pal- 
ace,” lock, stock, and barrel, 
immediately after the ‘earth 
funeral,” and not to return to 
their quarters in it until after 
the final enstoolment of the 
new Chief. This ceremony can 
only be carried out after the 
final obsequies. They are the 
culmination of a whole series 
of funeral customs, each of 
which, I believe, marks one 
stage farther on the ghostly 
journey of the late departed 
to “‘ the place of ghosts.” Some 
of these funerals drag on for 
twenty years... 

The “ palace,” now tumbling 
into ruins, was a fine example 
of the old Akan architecture 
with its curious and beautiful 
mural decorations, reminiscent 
sometimes of Moorish art, and 
changed not one whit since 
the days of Bowdich and Bos- 
man. I decided, after a look 
around its deserted courtyards, 
to take up my abode in a kind 
of two-storied annexe that had 
been built more recently on 
one side of an inner courtyard, 
where it occupied the place of 
the pato or dampon,' which 





* Pato, a room with three walls, the front bei ; an ord 
innenitiea w e fron ing open; dampon, inary 
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had been demolished to make 
way for it.. The lower part 
of this newer structure was 
inhabited by goats and sheep. 
(This I discovered only after 
turning in.) 

The upper part, reached by 
a flight of wooden steps, 
more like a ladder than a 
stairway, consisted of two 
rooms; @ narrow verandah 
with a rickety railing, against 
which it was dangerous to lean, 
ran round this upper storey. 
At one end of the veran- 
dah lay the hammock afore- 
said, and at another, a broken 
Lewis-gun, possibly a present 
from the Government to the 
late Chief. A West African 
potentate loves nothing so much 
aS aN armoury of some de- 
scription. Rifles minus bolts 
or sights, for which the owner 
can never procure a round of 
ammunition, are often treasured 
among the heirlooms of a Stool. 
The furniture of the rooms 
consisted of a table, supporting 
itself against the wall, and 
littered with old ‘Gold Coast 
_Government Gazettes,’ a chair, 
and a coloured print entitled, 
‘ Raising the Maypole in Merry 
England.’ In a corner of its 
dusty frame was stuck a heavily 
black-edged card—ornamented 
in the corners with forget-me- 
nots,—on which was typed this 
hospitable and cheerful mes- 


sage :— 


Mr and Mrs Asomasi re- 
quest the plesaure [sic] of 
Mr and Mrs Oya’s company 
at the confirmation of their 
daughter, Adjua Asomasi, at 


[June 


the Scottish Mission. Oomg 
one come all. 
Tea and hot cakes. 
R.S.V.P. 


Is this the new Africa, whose 
dawn the anthropologist views 
with mixed feelings? My first 
care, as always when about to 
occupy new quarters, was to 
have floors and window-ledges 
and furniture scrubbed with 
water mixed with a well-known 
disinfectant. To me, who spend 
80 much of my life amid such 
sulroundings, it always spells 
contentment to feel that shorts 
or pyjamas, or bush-shirt, or 
other article of apparel may be 
dropped on floor or laid on 
table or window-ledge without 
my having to worry unduly, 
because just possibly the last 
tenant may have been a corpse, 
a leper, or a sufferer from yaws 
or craw-craw. It was amid 
such, really far from unpleas- 
ant, surroundings that I was 
awakened about “the time 
that things become visible” 
(as the idiom of the vernacular 
expresses “ dawn”) by the 
shuffling of sandalled feet and 
the tapping of a stick along 
the wooden boards of the ver 
andah. Simultaneously my 
“‘ boy ” James, who hailed from 
some pagan tribe of Souther 
Nigeria (an old servant, he 
tells me, of Sir F. W. Gowets, 
now gone East, to whom he 
sends greetings), announced i 
that lingua franca of the world, 
‘“'Them old woman this cou 
try-folk call ohema have come, 
I drive her, but she say she 20 
fit be driven; she fit for se 
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you,” and he set my morning 
tea on a “chop” box beside 
my camp-bed with an air of not 
wholly approving. The Queen 
Mother, for it was she, with some 
difficulty settled herself on the 
low sill of the window-ledge 
beside my camp-bed. I hastily 
slipped my bare feet into an 
old pair of pumps that, brav- 
ing jiggers, had served me for 
years as bedroom slippers; I 
smacked Adenyinanyame, which 
being interpreted means, ‘‘ All- 
gifts-come -from-the-Sky-god.”’ 
She, of that ilk, who was show- 
ing every sign of disapproval 
of my early visitor, is a red- 
haired pie-dog bitch, a daughter 
of Jock—now gone to the 
ghost-land of good dogs,— 
whose name once figured in 
these pages. Still hardly awake, 
I offered the Queen Mother 
some tea. This she readily 
accepted and seemed to enjoy, 
which struck me as curious in 
@ land where new and strange 
drinks and foods are generally 
taboo to the older folks. ‘‘ How 
was it she had learned our 
fashion ? ’’ I inquired, and was 
told, “‘ Oh, Governor —— (men- 
tioning a name of one of the 
great ones of almost three- 
quarters of a century ago) used 
to give it me.” 

Adenyinanyame at this point 
caused another slight diversion, 
and when quietness again 
reigned I went off somewhat 
at a tangent and asked if the 
dog might accompany me to 
the ceremony I was about to 
attend. “ Oertainly,” said the 
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Queen Mother, for her ancestor 
whose strange tomb I was that 
day to visit had not tabooed 
dogs, but only “leopards and 
white chickens, and bush-buck 
and snails and tortoises.” That 
his avoidances had not in- 
cluded the canine breed I was 
indeed later to be very grateful 
for, a8 will presently be related. 
A little more desultory con- 
versation; would I ask her 
husband (a@ purely courtesy 
title), Mr W., the D.C.,! about 
that two-mouthed gun (a D.B. 
12-bore) which he had promised 
her. Her slave could then 
shoot bush-fowl and pigeons 
for her soup-stews. Finally, 
there was a little talk about 
the impending ceremony; she 
was too old to accompany us 
in person, but she would send 
her representative, and she 
would pray to her ancestor to 
bless me, and that I might 
return safely to the land-of- 
white-men-far. I helped the 
old lady down the stairway and 
out through the many court- 
yards of the “palace,” no 
longer crowded with horn- 
blowers, heralds, drummers, 
minstrels, and elephant-tail fly- 
switchers, but given over to 
a few lizards and wandering 
fowls, and returned to my room 
in contemplative mood to shave 
and dress and breakfast. I 
wish that ‘Maga’ published 
photographs, that its readers 
might see the beautiful face 
of this old African woman— 
kindly, dignified, and queenly. 
I wonder what it is that seems 





1 District Commissioner. 
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so often to ennoble these Afri- 
cans of the past generation, 
and gives to them that in- 
definable something which their 
Europeanised fellow - country- 
men so often seem to lack. It 
seems to me like some hand 
reaching out of the past and 
linking them with it. It gives 
the old illiterates a quiet con- 
fidence in themselves at times 
when a man feels quite alone, 
which he is apt to do in the 
presence of strangers of an 
alien race or when in a foreign 
land. The “cultured” man 
has dropped that friendly con- 
tact, and I believe feels often 
lost in consequence and never 
quite at home anywhere, 
whether in the society of his 
own “ uncivilised ’ countrymen 
or in that of Europeans. I do 
not know if the pure-blooded 
African ever feels he has an 
inferiority complex, but if he 
has, a knowledge of his own 
really wonderful past must 
surely dispel it. 

It is always my custom 
before attending any new cere- 
mony to endeavour to find out 
what I can about it before- 
hand. One knows then, in a 
general sort of way, what to 
expect; it is also more easy 
to remember afterwards what 
has actually taken place. I 
shall adopt a similar method 
with my readers, and now re- 
late very briefly the history of 
the mausoleum of ’Ampon 
Agyei. The K——’s are de- 
scended from a famous Ashanti 
tribe. Under a leader called 
’"Ampon Agyei they broke away 
from the mother-clan about 
two or three hundred years 
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ago. Marching south they 
founded a new tribe of whom 
"Ampon Agyei became the first 
Chief and head of the village 
of X. There he lived toa 

old age; in fact, he never 
really died at all. One day he 
was found missing from the 
“palace,” and a search re 
vealed the fact that Kwafo, his 
favourite wife, Osainiye, his 
favourite slave, and a sword 
(the local Excalibur), known 
as Domfonsan, had also com- 
pletely disappeared. Eventu- 
ally, a hunter wandering in 
the forest happened to see a 
cloth hanging from a branch 
of a great odade tree; a hand 
grasping the missing sword was 
stretched forth from a hollow 
in the trunk, and a voice, 
which was the voice of ’Ampon 
Agyei, bade the hunter tell 
the tribe that their old Chief 
had “flown” thither. They 
were not to hold the customary 
funeral rites, and he would 
continue to advise them—i 
time of any tribal emergency 
—from the hollow of the odade 
tree, which thus in time came 
to be regarded as the shrine 
of his departed spirit. Few 
even of the tribe, save its im- 
mediate custodians, had eve 
visited the spot, much less any 
European. I had asked to be 
allowed to do so, ostensibly 
to pay my respects to the ancient 
dead,—a request which, after 
certain formalities, was readily 
granted. I was well known 
in the locality as one who for 
many years had everywhere 
attended the religious rites and 
ceremonies of these people. I 
had always accorded them all 
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the reverence and respect I 
could well give to something, 
which I felt to have been 
already very old before the 
religion of my own country 
had yet been born as a new 
thought, yet not so entirely 
new but that even its roots 
stretched back and were fed 
from that same stream which 
still flows here to-day, the 
stream which their “talking ”’ 
drums call to mind when they 
“speak ” this fine stanza :— 


“The stream crosses the 
path, 

The path crosses’ the 
stream ; 

Which of them is the 
elder ? 

Did we not cut a path to 
go and meet this stream ? 

The stream had its origin 
long, long ago. 

The stream had its origin 
in the Creator. 

He created things.” 


Punctuality in West Africa 
is in inverse ratio to one’s own 
importance. If you are an 
African of any standing, it is 
etiquette to keep others wait- 
ing for you as long as you dare. 
It was about 8.30 a.m., there- 
fore, when the last and most 
important of those who were 
to form our party could finally 
be collected. With many a 
kose! kose! (blessings) from 
Queen Mother and Chief, we 
set out, dragging a somewhat 
unwilling sheep, past “‘ the place 
of pots,” past the “place of 
the ghosts” (the cemetery), 
and then along the forest-path 
till we came to the little 


hamlet known as “ Beneath- 
the-lime-trees,”” which lay at 
the foot of a densely wooded 
hill. The head of this settle- 
ment was the Barim Hene— 
i.¢., keeper of the royal mauso- 
leum of ’Ampon Agyei, and a 
person of some consequence. 
“The slave of a Chief, is he 
not himself a Chief?” The 
proverb has an even more 
significant import when the 
master of the slave is a power- 
ful spirit who will be likely 
to avenge any slight or injury 
done to his servant. Here, 
there was another and longer 
delay, while I sat on a tipped- 
up grain mortar and waited 
patiently as it is necessary to 
wait on these occasions. Every- 
thing will eventually be done, 
and well done, but to hustle 
things unduly would defeat 
one’s own ends and make every- 
one unhappy. A second sheep 
had to be supplied for the 
sacrifice—the cost would be 
£1, 4s.; two more bottles of 
trade gin—for the Tano god; 
red peppers and salt, and the 
horn-blower, had to be found. 
He had gone to his plantation. 

Horn-blower, elephant horn, 
sheep, gin, peppers and salt, 
were all at length produced, and 
we set off, not yet, indeed, to- 
wards the mountain, but re- 
tracing our steps a little way 
to the outskirts of the village, 
where a small hut stood, a 
temple to one of the many 
Tano gods. The door was 
closed; it was a Wednesday, 
and not his special day of wor- 
ship; therefore he must not be 
disturbed. 

Outside the door, and lean- 
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ing against the wall, was a 
slab of rock fenced round with 


sticks to keep off inquisitive 
sheep, goats (his great tabco), 
and fowls. An old man of the 
party, removing his sandals 
and slipping the cloth from his 
shoulder, filled a dirty tumbler 
with trade gin, and began to 
pour it, a few drops at a time, 
over the slab of rock, while he 
spoke clearly as follows :— 


“You, Tano, the cross- 
roads leading to whose dwell- 
ing are a fearful place. 

He who comes to see you in 
order to destroy you, with that 
destruction be not destroyed. 

God who is truthful, whose 
tinkling gong sounds even in 
the place where men call 
upon the Sky-god.? 

If you have gone else- 
where, come hither. 

Tano, on whom, when the 
waters are in flood, we call, 

Shooting-stars that abide 
with the Supreme Being, 

You weave a thread in a 
warp stretching afar. 

We wish to behold your 
face. 

So come hither and listen 
to what we have to tell you.” 


He paused for a moment and 
then continued :— 


“Supreme Sky-god on 
whom men lean and do not 
fall, 

Earth-goddess whose sacred 
day is Thursday, 

Come also and accept this 
wine and drink. 

_ Agusu, Akesu (rivers), the 


[June 


Sky-god’s rocks, which men 
cannot lift, come and accept 
this wine and drink. 

Tano Kojo, you, who cap 
hear the voice of ’Ampon 
Agyei, you have already heard 
what we have talked about, 

The Chief has permitted 
that we take this red child. 
from-the-sea and show him 
the place where we pray to 
our grandfather (’Ampon 
Agyei). 

It is fitting that we inform 
you first, that we may geta 
path to go thither. 

Do not let any misfortune 
befall us, 

May the hunters kill game, 
and the women bear children. 

May our eyes not become 
covered Over, or our eats 
become stopped up. 

Life to the European, and 
life to us all who are me 
here.”’ 


Our party was now aig 
mented by several new-comets, 
whose exact duties I do not 
know, and we all set off, this 
time dragging two recalcitrant 
sheep. One man I noticed wa 
carrying a piece of smouldering 
log. ‘‘ Matches might not be 
used at the ceremony.” About 
half-way up the hill the hom 
blower began to sound the 
horn-call of the late ‘Ampon 
Agyei; this call was, I believe, 
in the nature of a lament for 
human ingratitude. We came 
to a small clearing in the forest, 
on which stood a little temple 
containing a shrine. The plate 
was known simply as the sori 
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—the place of worship. The 
shrine consisted of a conical 
mound of clay, on the top of 
which was sunk a small earthen 
pot. All round its base were 
half-buried gin bottles, and be- 
side it stood a broken lustre jug. 

The whole was open on three 
sides, but roofed with sheets of 
corrugated iron, supported by 
rough wooden poles. On the 
fourth side was hung an old 
camel-hair blanket, which hid 
the altar from sight of any one 
coming up the path. Wine 
was poured on the altar, and 
‘Ampon Agyei informed that 
we were the party about whom 
the Tano god had already told 
him, and that we were about 
to proceed to his house. It 
was the custom apparently for 
any one who came to the 
sorieso for the first time to 
dance and sing “Nne nkonko na 
yaba! (It’s only to-day that 
we've come). 

This everyone did with the 
exception of myself (I never 
was a dancing man) and four 
others who had been here be- 
fore. These four and I now 
left the rest of the party be- 
hind and one of the two sheep, 
and set off again up the moun- 
tain. There was no longer any 
visible path, but a dense upper 
canopy which shut out the 
sun; the usual tropical under- 
growth seemed unable to flour- 
ish; at any rate the going was 
comparatively easy. Here and 
there were scattered great boul- 
ders and slabs of rock. In one 
place I noticed one flat rock 
was balanced upon another 
like a giant billiard table, with 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCOCLII. 


clumps of fungi at the corners 
for the pockets. My com- 
panions now began to chant :— 


** Oh, give us a path 

Something-that-is-Some- 
where 

O, we have come. 

O, we have come.” 


Unexpectedly, so far as FE 
was concerned, intent as I was: 
on the steep climb, we came to 
an outcrop of boulders and 
rocks scattered among the roots 
of a great tree. The buttress 
roots seemed to have grown 
over the boulders in places, 
much as ivy roots entwine a 
stone, but these roots were 
the girth of most ordinary 
trees. The main trunk towered 
into a gloomy canopy above, 
its crown invisible. At its 
base reposed a little black 
earthenware dish lying between 
two bifurcating roots. 

The pot rested here as be- 
neath a cathedral dome. An 
ancient rust-eaten sword, of 
which only a few inches of the 
point were visible, projected 
above the pot, the handle and 
most of the blade being appa- 
rently embedded in the trunk, 
in which it had gradually been 
entombed through centuries of 
the giant’s growth. 

“Grandfather, good-morning, 
grandfather, good - morning,” 
greeted the tomb, accompanied 
by the slipping of cloths from 
left shoulders and the scraping 
of sandals as feet were with- 
drawn. A little, very old, 
white-haired man came for- 
ward. He was mottled all 
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over black and yellow, arms, 
shoulders, breast, legs, with 
some curious skin complaint 
which gave his body exactly 
the appearance of having a 
leopard’s skin. Bending for- 
ward over the pot, and holding 
a glass of gin in his right hand, 
he spoke as follows :— 


“Ye gods, come and ac- 
cept this wine and drink. 

Ye ghosts, come and accept 
this wine and drink. 

Trees and lianz, come and 
accept this wine and drink. 

Supreme Being, who alone 
is great, come and accept this 
wine and drink. 

Spirit of the Earth, come 
and accept this wine and 
drink. 

Spirit of pools, come and 
accept this wine and drink. 

Come all of you, and accept 
this wine and drink. 

Tano Kojo, come and ac- 
cept this wine and drink. 

Agusu and Akesu, come 
and accept this wine and 
drink. 

*Ampon Agyei, come and 
accept this wine and drink. 

You have already long ago 
heard the message which we 
sent to you. 

The white man brings you 
wine and a greeting. 

Stand behind him with a 
good standing, and grant that 
his work prosper, and grant 
that he give a good report 
of you. 

Long life to the Castle (i.e., 
the Government). 

Long life to the Chief, 
long life to us your grand- 
children. 


Let no evil come upon 1, 

Let us all return safely, 
cool and unafraid. 

Life to us all.” 


The sheep was next dr: 
forward, held firmly by two 
men over the pot, its throat 
cut, and the blood allowed to 
flow into it while the spokes. 
man again called upon the 
spirits of nature and the spirit 
of the dead to come and par 
take. It was, like the other 
prayers, a beautiful and simple 
oration, spoken from the heart, 
and without any fawning or 
cringing—no whining intona- 
tion, almost as man to man— 
but. with the natural respect 
and courtesy these people ae- 
cord to one who is a primus 
inter pares. The lungs of the 
sheep were now taken out, 
through an opening made in 
the carcass, and placed in the 
same receptacle. I took some 
photographs, nearly falling 
down the precipitous slope 3% 
I manceuvred to do so; then 
we all descended the mountain 
once more, and _ eventually 
reached the sorieso. Here two 
great fires were crackling, and 
two great pots which had been 
produced from “‘their own some 
where ” were bubbling on the 
fires. The second sheep wa 
sacrificed on the shrine I have 
already described ; its blood, 
collected in the bowl, was also 
smeared all over the altar # 
the accompaniment of prayelt 
very similar to those already 
given, which I need not ther 
fore repeat. 

We now settled down amid 


much good-natured badinag 
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to what was to some the really 
serious task of the day—to wit, 
the entire disposal of two large 
fat sheep. Oustomary law de- 
ereed on this occasion that not 
a particle of flesh, not a bone, 
not a piece of skin, should be 
taken back with us to the 
village. Violation of this rule 
would, I was told, have re- 
sulted in a heavy fine. The 
wool was first singed off by 
holding the carcasses over the 
flames. The sheep were quickly 
eut up and placed in the pots. 
Our party was happily aug- 
mented by the arrival of a 
couple of children who came 
from the village below with 
fufu—those glutinous slabs of 
dough-like puddings so dear 
to the West African. I had, 
of course, to be prepared in 
all this to do my share, and 
thankful I was for the presence 
of the pie-dog bitch, to whom 
besides her own portion I was 
glad to pass surreptitiously 
Tubber-like lumps off my own 
leaf- plate. She became so 
gorged that even a dainty 
piece of liver which I, equally 
Teplete, could not swallow, lay 
untouched between her paws, 
Save for an occasional very 
half-hearted lick. 

All good things come to an 
end; pots were scrubbed and 
hands were again washed. I 
was then asked to be seated, 
when the whole party filed 
past me one by one, shaking 
My hand, each saying as he 
did 80, “Ampon Agyei da’se o 
(Ampon Agyei thanks you), 
while I felt all the time that 
the obligation was all my own. 
We then descended to the vil- 


lage, being enjoined to take 
care lest we stumbled, which 
would have been considered 
very unlucky indeed. The sha- 
dows were already growing long 
when I reached the “ palace.” 
James was told I had lunched, 
and we packed up at once, as 
I wished to return home that 
day. Carriers had been warned, 
but were not immediately forth- 
coming, so after bidding my 
friends good-bye I set off ac- 
companied by the cook’s mate, 
leaving Amadu and James 
and the rest to follow on. At 
the outskirts of the town I 
was overtaken by a gentile- 
man clad only in what my 
“boy ” calls a “singlet,” red 
of eye, and decidedly drunk. 
He rushed up to me and said 
in very good English, ‘‘ Oh, sir, 
I want you to procure for me 
a book entitled ‘Death and 
After.’ It was Mr -——, an 
ex-tribunal clerk—a good fellow 
when not drunk—whom I have 
so far in vain tried to re- 
form. I told him, somewhat 
curtly, I fear, that second-hand 
information on the subject in 
which he appeared to be in- 
terested would be unnecessary 
if he continued his mode of 
living. 

It is extraordinary what an 
elevation of no more than 2000 
feet will effect in this part of 
the world. One seems to pass 
out of a land where a breeze 
is a clammy heated puff of 
warm air, into a world where 
the winds have a nip in them. 
In an hour and twenty minutes 
I had climbed to this cooler 
zone, inexpressibly pleasing after 
the heated plains, and stepped 
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from the forest track on to the 
main motor road, about a mile 
from home. The sound of a 
two-stroke engine fell upon my 
ears, and a few seconds later, 
round a bend in the road, coat- 
tails flying and parson’s black 
felt hat pulled well down over 
his broad beaming face, came 
the Rev. ——, of our local 
Scottish Mission, an African. 
He was also our local “‘ Postal 
Agent.” From him I buy my 
stamps and receive my English 
mails. Like the good fellow 
he is, he had run out to my 
bungalow with letters which 
had just arrived. Straddling 
his motor-cycle, he stood and 
talked for a while, and I told 
him, with a twinkle in my eye, 
that I had just been attending 
@ memorial service to one, 
’"Ampon Agyei. He knows my 
pagan propensities, and he and 
I often talk “shop.” I tell 
him I am really a kind of padre 
myself, in that my work is 
done in a poor endeavour to 
interpret ‘the idiom of the 
soul”? of his countrymen. I 
tell him, too, at times that I 
like to think that had his 
people been left to work out 
their own salvation, an African 
Messiah might have arisen who, 
sweeping their pantheons clean 
of “the fetish,’ might have 
inaugurated a new creed which, 
while acknowledging one God 
(as, indeed, they do), would 
nevertheless have shown men 
how to see His manifestations 
in everything around them, and 
taught them to hear His voice 
in the flow of His waters and 
in the sound of His winds in 
the trees. 
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I eventually reached home 
and plunged into my mails, 
until it became too dark to 
read. Loads shuffled in at 
intervals, but Amadu, James, 
chop-box, bed, and bath did 
not arrive. I began to fear 
that they had been benighted 
on a path, difficult enough by 
day, which would be almost 
impossible at night. Having 
nothing better to do, I snéd- 
denly bethought me of my 
visitor who was due next day, 
“Speech has it-left-behinds,” 
as the native idiom has it, and 
it is necessary for me here to 
explain that my headquarters 
was a bungalow which I rented 
from a rich cocoa-farmer. 

When I took over the house 
from his ‘ brother ”—a nose- 
less gentleman, but otherwise 
complete, with wives, family, 
and live stock,—I permitted 
him to remain in one of the 
compounds attached to the 
messuage. It had been sug- 
gested at the time that the 
owner should be allowed also 
to retain one room in the 
bungalow, where I was im 
formed he had stored some of 
his most valuable possessions. 
To this I had consented, with 
the reservation that if I ever 
required the room for a guest, 
the things should be removed. 
The ‘brother’? had had due 
warning, but as yet had no 
taken any steps to have the 
room cleared. I now called 
on my “ house-master ” to pre 
duce the key and open the 
guest-chamber. He appeared 
very disconcerted, and eventt- 
ally informed me that he had 
lost it. Had he? Then thé 
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lock would have to be forced. 
Consternation reigned, and now 
thoroughly roused, I set about 
the lock by the light of two 
erick-light candles. Turning 
round to ask to be handed 
something, I saw I was alone. 
Going out into the yard, I 
found it deserted ; calling him, 
I received no answer. I re- 
turned to my task, and eventu- 
ally removed the lock and 
wrenched open the door, which 
appeared never to have opened 
since it had been first painted, 
as the paint itself had formed 
a skin between the door and 
door-posts, almost hermetically 
sealing the room. 

I threw open the door and 
quickly stepped back to get 
fresh air. 

Any one who knows West 
Africa will have experienced 
the mouldy vault-like exuda- 
tion that emanates from a room 
which has been shut up for 
even a short time. Advancing 
again with a candle in each 
hand, I entered the chamber, to 
find I was in a Tutankhamen’s 
tomb such as the Pharaoh 
would have had had he lived 
in the Victorian age. I need 
not describe in detail all the 
paraphernalia it contained, but 
amid red plush chairs and 
gilded mirrors, and set upon a 
great Victorian bed, was the 
largest coffin I have ever seen. 
It was a double-tiered bier— 
that is, it had the appearance 
of being a lesser set upon a 
greater coffin; it was pad- 
locked with three great pad- 
locks, and it was very heavy. 
I shut the door and sat down 
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over a whisky and sparklet to 
await Amadu and the rest 
of the carriers. When they 
eventually arrived, I utilised 
them to remove the coffin, 
which they placed under the 
verandah. 

I then went and had another 
drink and a bath. Through 
the half-open bathroom door, 
I could see the flickering of 
many hurricane lamps and the 
flitting to and fro of dark 
figures, and I could hear the 
sound of an occasional half 
hysterical giggle. When I went 
out again to investigate, the 
coffin had gone. I had dinner 
and went to bed, with the re- 
mark upon my lips which I 
have already recorded. 


Note.—There are two well- 
recognised customs in this coun- 
try. In olden times and in 
times not 8o long past, the late 
owner of a house was almost 
invariably buried in the room 
which he had occupied during 
his lifetime. In this his suc- 
cessor continued to reside, com- 
forted by the friendly prox- 
imity of the late departed. 
The second custom is of later 
origin. Rich men have built 
for them, against that last great 
adventure upon which we must 
all embark, such a coffin as 
fancy dictates and their means 
allow. I cannot state with cer- 
tainty which of these customs 
had been followed in this case. 
Should this true story ever 
catch the eye of my guest of 
that night, he may be able 
to throw some light on the 
problem. 
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THE CENTENARY OF HIPPOLYTE TAINE—HIS FAILURE AS A 
CRITIC OF LITERATURE—HIS MISREADING OF DICKENS — HIS 
POLITICAL VISION—‘LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPOR- 
AINE’—‘THE WAR GUILT’—GERMANY’S CUNNING IN INVENTING 
A LEGEND—THE FOOLISH KINDNESS OF ENGLAND AND BELGIUM— 
SIR FRANK DICKSEE AND ORBATIVE LITERATURE—W. B. BLAIKIE. 


HIPPOLYTE TAINE was born 
in 1828, and his centenary has 
been celebrated in France with 
becoming pomp and respect. 
No other capital knows so well 
as Paris how to praise famous 
men, and literature especially 
is honoured there as it is 
honoured nowhere else. And 
the practice of celebrating such 
centenaries as that of Taine is 
far more and better than an 
ornamental distinction. It is 


an opportunity of criticism. 
They who, with pen or voice, 


acclaim a great man cannot 
but ask how after the lapse of 
time stands his reputation ? 
How has he endured the hard- 
est test to which a writer can 
be put—the judgment of later 
generations ? That Taine 
emerges triumphantly from the 
ordeal is certain. There are 
some of his works which already 
show the signs of decay. In 
the field of politics his influence 
is stronger than ever it was, 
his teaching has increased vastly 
in worth and meaning. 

The ceremonies performed in 
Taine’s honour were rightly 
chosen. There was first and 
foremost an “ allocution” de- 
livered by M. Paul Bourget, 
the great man’s oldest and most 
loyal friend and disciple. And 


then the curious, after their 
wont, have looked at Taine 
from every point, and have set 
him in all his proper environ- 
ments. He has been painted 
as a traveller, a8 a poet, ag 
an academician. We have seen 
him in his relation to England 
and to Italy. Nor have these 
researches been made in the 
manner of a dilettante, All 
that is known or remembered 
of Taine is explained by those 
who are fit to speak of him 
by competence and sympathy. 
And so wide is the purview 
that here is M. Eugéne Marsan, 
Paris’s own arbiter elegantiarum, 
boldly sketching the learned 
professor as an observer of the 
Vie éléganie of the nineteenth 
century. 

As we look back on Taine, 
we can have no doubt that he 
failed most conspicuously 8 
a critic of the arts. Whether 
he considered literature 
painting, he approached his 
subject from a false point of 
view. He was mainly interested, 
with poem or picture, in the 
man, “invisible and interior,” 
who produced it. For him 
“psychology” was a kind of 
maid-of-all-work who explained 
whatever was done or said m 
the world. Just as nowadays 
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the psychologists put upon the 
“ subconscious ”’ the whole work 
of production or invention, so 
Taine, making light of the 
ucer or the inventor, laid 

all the blame or the praise of 
a masterpiece upon three ele- 
ments, which seem to us to 
have nothing whatever to do 
with the arts—upon race, en- 
vironment, and the moment. 
These, then, were for M. Taine 
the “‘ primordial forces ”’ which 
dominate the arts. That which 
he calls race is “the innate 
and hereditary . dispositions 
which man brings with him 
into the light, and which are 
joined to the differences marked 
in the temperament and struc- 
ture of the body.” Having 
thus defined the interior struc- 
ture of a race, Taine considered 
the environment (le milieu 
he calls it) in which it lives. 
For, says he, “man is not 
alone in the world; nature 
envelops him, and other men 
surround him.”” Sometimes cli- 
mate has its effect ; sometimes 
political circumstances have 
done their work. It is difficult 
for a Frenchman to regard an 
Englishman otherwise than en- 
wrapped in a fog, and Taine 
reminds us that there has been 
in England a political establish- 
ment which keeps a man up- 
right upon his feet, in independ- 
ence and obedience, and accus- 
toms him to struggle under the 
authority of the law. And 
finally, says Taine, there is a 
order of cause—the mo- 
ment. A work produced at 
one epoch will not be the same 
a8 @ work produced at another 


epoch. Now these “ primordial 
sources,” as Taine calls them, 
seem to the critic of literature 
wholly superfluous. They are 
either truisms or untrue. It 
is their weakness to leave un- 
considered the man of genius, 
who is, after all, the real and 
the sole maker of a master- 
piece. So little do they affect 
the man of genius, that they 
may be regarded as common 
factors in the life of a race, 
a country, or an epoch. When 
Dickens wrote, there were sey- 
eral millions of Englishmen 
affected, all of them by the 
same influences of. race, en- 
vironment, and the moment ; 
there was only one Dickens. 
How does Taine explain it? 
Why should he not tell us 
how fancy and imagination 
alighted only in the brain of 
Dickens? Surely it is of far 
greater importance and interest, 
even to a psychologist, who 
would be wise to leave literature 
alone, to discover the reason 
why Dickens was a solitary 
man of genius among millions 
than to tell us what accidents 
of time and place might 
have made Dickenses by the 
thousand. But Taine will have 
none of these objections. He 
declares that in writing the 
history of English literature 
he is attempting to find in it 
the psychology of a people. 
It seems to us that if that were 
his purpose, he has failed com- 
pletely. Rather he is doing 
his best to account for English 
literature, as he understands 
it, by what he assumes, a priori, 
to be the race, the environment, 
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and the moment which produces 
this work or that. It is a sad 
waste of time to treat a great 
literature as though a plant 
under the microscope of a 
botanist. 

When a writer who attempts 
to compose the history of a 
literature approaches his task 
in the spirit of a naturalist, 
he is not likely to succeed. 
How should he separate, in 
excellence or failure, one work 
from another? Behind his judg- 
ment of Dickens there lurk the 
spectres of fog and puritanism. 
He is unable to read a single 
book of Dickens without being 
himself wrapt up in the dark- 
ness of his own preconceived 
superstition. No man can pro- 
fess to understand Pecksniff 
who sets out upon his study 
with this astounding statement : 
“The first fruit of Bnglish 
society is hypocrisy.” Had 
Dickens himself thought that, 
he could not have drawn his 
masterly portrait of Pecksniff. 
Nor is it of much help to add 
that, hypocrisy being an Eng- 
lish vice, Pecksniff could not 
be met with in France. “ His 
phrases,” says M. Taine, “would 
disgust us.””’ This may be true 
or false, but it is certainly 
irrelevant. M. Taine is irrele- 
vant also when he says that 
* since Voltaire, Tartuffe is im- 
possible.” Not even Voltaire 
could change human nature, 
and Tartuffe will still flourish, 
in complete unconsciousness of 
Voltaire. Not even Moliére 
himself could put an end to 
him and to his hypocrisy, far 
subtler than Pecksniff’s own. 
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But an historian of literatyr 
should be concerned not with 
the difference between Pack. 
sniff and Tartuffe, but with the 
skill and truth and intelligence 
which Dickens or Molide 
brought to the painting of his 
hypocrite. And Taine shows 
how remote his judgment is 
from literature by his comment 
on ‘Hard Times.’ “One of 
his last romances,” he writes, 
*** Hard Times ’ is a résumé of 
all the others.” He goes even 
farther than this; he declares 
that Gradgrind is every Eng- 
lishman, body and soul. Grad- 
grind is no more every English- 
man than ‘ Hard Times’ is the 
résumé of all Dickens’ work. 
As Gradgrind would tell a fair- 
minded ‘ psychologist” noth- 
ing whatever about English. 
men, so ‘Hard Times’ would 
tell a fair-minded critic nothing 
whatever about the works of 
Charles Dickens. The true ap- 
preciators of Dickens, in truth, 
would exclude ‘ Hard Times’ 
wholly from the body of bis 
work. It is still a marvel t 
us all that the hand which 
wrote ‘ David Copperfield ’ and 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ could have 
descended to the composition 
of ‘Hard Times,’ a savage 
tract without wit and without 
humour. Mr Ruskin over 
praised it because it chimed 
with his theory of economics. 
Those who knew the real worth 
of Dickens cast it aside as the 
sad example of a failing talent. 

It is clear, then, that Taine’s 
method of criticism made him 
incapable of a proper appreci 
tion of literature. However 
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und his studies of race, 
environment, and the moment 
may have been, the man of 
genius—the only begetter of 
masterpieces—escaped him. His 
vision was far surer, his judg- 
ment always truer, when politics 
and history were his theme. 
His greatest work, ‘ Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine,’ 
has at last turned the thoughts 
of his countrymen into a purer, 
wiser channel. It is one of 
those books which are less 
an assemblage of words than 
an act—vigorous and complete. 
Its influence has spread far 
beyond the circle of those 
who have read it. It was 


written more than fifty years 
ago, and it has vastly in- 
creased in force since then. 
Indeed, it may be said that 
only in this year of Taine’s 


centenary has its conquest of 
the soul of France been com- 
plete. Its origin, according to 
the author’s own account, was 
modest enough. ‘‘In 1849,” 
writes Taine in his preface, “‘ I 
was @ voter and much em- 
barrassed, for I had to name 
fifteen or twenty deputies, and 
More than this, according to 
the French custom not merely 
to choose men, but to choose 
between theories. I was asked 
to be royalist or republican, 
democrat or conservative, soci- 
alist or bonapartist. I was 
nothing of all that, nor indeed 
was I anything at all, and at 

TI envied those convinced 
persons who had the luck to 
be something. Having listened 
to adverse doctrines, I recog- 
nised that undoubtedly there 
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was @ gap in my mind. Such 
motives as were effective for 
others were not effective for 
me. I could not understand 
that in politics you might decide 
according to your preferences. 
My dogmatic friends con- 
structed a constitution like a 
house, after the finest, or the 
newest, or the most simple 
plan. ... Hach one said of 
his model: there is the proper 
dwelling for a man, the only 
one which a man of sense can 
live in. To my mind, the 
argument was feeble; personal 
tastes did not seem to me 
authorities. It appeared to 
me that a house ought not to 
be built for the architect, nor 
for itself, but for the pro- 
prietor, who is going to live in 
it.’ And yet to ask the 
proprietor’s opinion, in other 
words to submit to the French 
people the plans of its future 
habitation, was mere humbug. 
France, thought Taine, was no 
more fit than himself to give 
an opinion. Ten million ignor- 
ances, he said, do not make one 
knowledge. If you consult a 
people it might know what 
form of government pleased 
it ; it could not know what form 
was good forit. And in the end 
Taine took the honourable lab- 
orious path: before he made 
up his mind, he made a pro- 
found study of France. And 
‘Les Origines’ was the result. 

He attempted no less a task 
than to describe the old régime, 
the revolution, and the new 
régime. He would show to 
himself and to others how con- 
temporary France came out of 
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the past. He still claimed the 
right to choose the method of 
the naturalist; he faced the 
metamorphosis of his subject 
as he would face the meta- 
morphosis of an insect. Though 
the method, we believe, was a 
wrong method, he could not 
confuse the subject of history 
as disastrously as he could 
confuse the subject of litera- 
ture, and as you read his his- 
tory you forget easily the pose 
of the naturalist. After years 
of research, and with infinite 
patience, he painted a picture 
of France as it had grown out 
of the eighteenth century, and 
showed the world for the first 
time how it had come to be 
what it was. Surely no man 
ever earned the right to vote 
so triumphantly as did Hippo- 
lyte Taine. 

His achievement is now com- 
plete. As we have said, not 
until he had reached his cen- 
tenary was the wise influence 
of his work felt throughout 
France. He has at last de- 
stroyed the legend of charla- 
tanry and cruelty which was 
the legend of the foul thing 
called the French Revolution. 
He blew away, in a gust of 
good sense, the spider's web 
of untidy romance through 
which we had been asked to 
look at the worst crime known 
to history. He has dissipated 
the rhetorical dreams of Miche- 
let or Carlyle. He has exposed 
the Jacobin for the bloodthirsty 
criminal that he was, the mon- 
ster without common-sense, and 
with a moral sense wholly per- 
verted, who believed himself 
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the one virtuous man ing 
world of rascals, and  whog 
vanity was easily persuaded that 
murder and cruelty were nobly 
justified when practised by him, 
The harm which the Jaeobip 
doctrine did in the revolution, 
and which it has done singe 
wherever its formule have been 
repeated parrot-wise, is incal 
culable, and it is due to Taing 
that never again will it be 
accepted for a gospel. Its last 
expression was heard in Russia 
on the lips of the crazy Bol 
sheviks, and the havoc which 
it then wrought will be a final 
warning to the world. 

And it is Taine’s good for 
tune that his influence hag 
come to full fruition at the right 
moment. When the young 
historians want a guide, ther 
he is with his ‘ Origines’ to 
show them the way. No longer 
shall it be said in France, as it 
may still be said with a partial 
truth in England, that the Whig 
dogs have their way. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the 1 
cent historical treatises, which 
the newest school of writers i 
France has produced, than the 
acknowledgment of Taine’s att 
thority. It is true that he has 
been disputed here and ther 
that later investigators have 
carried his work further, but, 
in the words of M. Gaxotte, his 
legitimate successor, “ when he 
relies upon his texts and recovers 
his foothold, he is admirable 
He is the guide upon whom we 
can rely. He is the master of 
revolutionary studies, whom We 
can reread without tiring; o 
whom we must return always” 
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Now, M. Gaxotte, whose ‘ La 
Revolution Francaise’ is at 
the present hour the most 
deeply read book in Paris, is 
9 faithful follower of Taine, 
without whose ‘ Origines’ his 
own brilliant study could not 
have been written. And he 
puts his finger upon Taine’s 
weakness unerringly. “ The 
weak part of the ‘ Origines ’ 
is, without contradiction, the 
first: the Ancient Régime. 
“There Taine was not supported 
by documents. ... To paint 
his great picture of the totter- 
ing monarchy, Taine had little 
else at his disposal than the 
literature of the philosophers 
and the memoirs of the beaux 
eeprits.. He was duped by 
the appearances, the style, the 
Greco-Roman bric-a-brac which 
were popular then. It is upon 
these feeble supports that he 
has built his theory of the 
classical spirit, of which M. 
Charles Maurras has shown the 
falsity.” And knowing the his- 
tory of the Ancient Régime only 
at second hand, he has followed 
in good faith a tradition which 
attributed the poverty of the 
people to the incapacity of the 
monarchical administration. M. 
Gaxotte looks elsewhere for the 
truth. He finds it in a meet- 
ing of circumstances and in a 
state. of mind. Thus it is 
that his brief history is the 
best possible epilogue to Taine’s 

’ of which it is in a 
sense the natural outcome. 

The greatest service that M. 
Gaxotte has done to the cause 
of truth is that he has brushed 
away the accepted picture of 
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the Ancient Régime—a brilliant 
society, resting upon a basis 
of misery. The truth is that 
the misery, cited to excuse or 
explain the excesses of the 
revolution, did not exist. ‘‘ This 
was the situation of the peas- 
ants underthe Ancient Régime,”’ 
writes M. Gaxotte; “a great 
pretence of poverty, and behind 
this cloak of rags a life peaceful, 
often easy, sometimes gener- 
ous.’’ The peasants were also, 
for the most part, proprietors. 
While in England they were 
day-labourers, in France the 
high price of farm produce had 
enabled them to improve their 
condition. M. Gaxotte asserts, 
and none has contradicted him, 
that on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion the peasants of France 
owned at least half the soil. In 
brief, in this happy country 
only the State was poor, and 
M. Gaxotte sums up the situa- 
tion in such words of truth and 
wisdom as have not been heard 
for many a year above the 
shrieking of Michelet and other 
sentimentalists: ‘‘ France be- 
fore the Revolution was not 
wretched. She had reason to 
complain, but none to revolt. 
Two great problems forced 
themselves on her attention— 
the abolition of what was left 
of feudalism and financial re- 
form. Of these neither would 
have been insoluble if an in- 
tellectual and moral crisis had 
not attacked the soul of France 
in its depths. It complicated 
the least conflicts, and ren- 
dered disquieting, and then des- 
perate, a situation which was 
only difficult.’’ 
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With Taine and his suc- 
cessors to help, there is no 
longer any need for misunder- 
standing, and the young his- 
torians of France are deter- 
mined that false doctrine, the 
mother of heresy and murder, 
shall no longer prevail. As 
we have said, in the domain 
of French history the Whigs 
are no longer supreme. Just 
views have won their way in 
France, while in England there 
still are heard the superstitions 
of a dangerous Radicalism. No 
statesman of Castlereagh’s cour- 
age and prestige could still be 
insulted by French historians 
merely because the poets of 
his time, lacking patriotism, 
made mock of him. And M. 
Gaxotte is one of many truth- 
tellers, just as Taine is but 
one of many sound influences. 
M. Charles Maurras, moreover, 
by the eloquent exposition of 
his political philosophy, has 
instructed two generations in 
wisdom and patriotism. He 
has brought over to the 
royalist cause the young men 
who do not think politics is 
beneath the attention of those 
whom we call, absurdly, the 
intellectuals, and he _ has 
taught the elementary lesson 
that those to whom the gov- 
ernment of France is entrusted 
should not disdain the virtue 
of loyalty. Those of his school, 
young and old, enrol them- 
selves gladly under his ban- 
ner, which is also the banner 
of Taine. They have taught 
France that there is nothing 
naturally vicious in kings or 
virtuous in republics. The 
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old tradition of monarchieg) 
France is being revived with 
the ancient enthusiasm. Thy 
falsehoods which gather 
about the name and fame of 
Louis XIV. are being dispelled, 
M. Gaxotte is not the only 
scholar who has devoted his 
life and his wits to ‘telling 
the truth about France and 
rescuing the heroes of France 
from the disgrace which the 
fanatics have graven upon 
them. M. Jacques Beinville, 
a fervent member of the ‘ Action 
Frangaise,’ has written a his 
tory of France in which the 
honour of kingship is amply 
vindicated. And lastly, we 
would ask those of our readers 
who would know the new spirit 
which dominates the historians 
of modern France, to read M. 
Charles Benoist’s ‘ Les Lois de 
la Politique Frangaise.’ M. 
Charles Benoist is neither young 
nor revolutionary. He has 
passed through the political 
mill as few others have passed 
through it. He has been a 
loyal republican, and has served 
republican France as an active 
politician. And the result of 
his knowledge and experient 
is a firm faith in an hereditary 
monarch. He wrote his book 
to satisfy his conscience. He 
published it as an act a 
morals, because in the actudl 
condition of France the only 
policy which is sensible, sane, 
and useful is reactionary. “All 
the rest,” says he, “ the slippilg 
from radicalism to socialisil 
from socialism to communist, 
from blind pacifism to by> 
notism, from hypnotism to eat 
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lepsy, Jeads us in one or two 
stages to revolution within, 
to a new war, to @ new inva- 
sion and their disastrous con- 
sequences without, by a swamp 
to the pit.” So it is in mon- 
archy alone that the greatest 
benefit which a form of govern- 
ment can confer upon a country 
—unity, and with unity order 
and fixity—-can be found. 
Ministers pass, the king remains, 
and with the order that he 
brings with him all the rest 
can be reformed. 

That our historians will learn 
the salutary lesson of France 
before it is too late we con- 
fidently believe. But the longer 
the lesson is delayed, the longer 
will it take to recover it from 
the debris of the past. The 
evil influence of the French 
Revolution has survived so 
obstinately because it was early 
made into a false legend of 
wisdom and benevolence. Much 
harm may be done by propa- 
ganda, and it is never too early 
to check the growth of a sinister 
legend. For this reason we 
welcome Mr H. W. Wilson’s 
admirable piece of. research, 
‘The War Guilt’ (London: 
Sampson Low). It was a 
work very necessary to be 
done, and it has been done 
with vision and - thoroughness. 
As far as impartiality is pos- 
sible for the writer of such a 
book as this, Mr Wilson has 
shown himself impartial. He 
puts the difficulty which it was 
his to overcome clearly enough. 
“ It is, of course,” he writes, 
‘impossible for man to divest 

entirely of national and 
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personal prepossessions, espe- 
cially when one has lived 
through such an agonising 
epoch as the Great War and 
the years of travail that pre- 
ceded and succeeded it. But 
I have striven to the best of 
my power to look at events 
from the German as well as 
the English standpoint, and 
to read and examine the argu- 
ments of all the important 
German advocates.’’ This he 
has done, and his book will 
stand for many years as @ 
quiet sober statement. of the 
truth that the burden of war 
guilt lies upon the shoulders of 
Austria and Germany. 

And it is quite time that the 
work, so well accomplished by 
Mr H. W. Wilson, should be 
done. For Germany is very 
quickly creating a legend of 
her own guilelessness. The 
legend is badly created, written 
most vilely in several languages, 
and put together out of ma- 
terials which none would just 
now deem trustworthy. But 
the printed word grows in 
credibility with the years, and 
who knows that the names of 
the ineffable E. D. Morel and 
Frederick Bausmann will not 
some day carry weight among 
the ignorant? At any rate, 
what is called the Fichte-Bund 
is sending forth from Hamburg 
propaganda by the ton-load, 
intended to prove that in 1914 
Germany was the victim of a 
foul conspiracy. It would be 
surprising, if we did not reflect 
upon our own leniency, that 
these clumsy falsehoods should 
be distributed by our own 
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post office. It is true that 
they are very crude, but they 
are cunningly designed to bam- 
boozle the foolish persons at 
whom they are aimed. If 
we were to accept this mon- 
strous propaganda as truth, 
we should believe that Ger- 
many was dragged into the war 
against her will by Poincaré 
and Isvolsky, that all that she 
did to poor distracted Belgium 
was to benefit her enormously, 
that, in fact, “‘Germany’s wrong 


to Belgium was a myth.” The. 


gentlemen in Hamburg hold 
up their hands when they think 
of Belgium’s base ingratitude 
to her kindly invaders, and 
they still regard those whom 
they call the Belgian francs- 
tireurs as traitors to civilisa- 
tion. The argument is simple 
enough when it is conducted by 
a German. A German, he says, 
can do no wrong, and he only 
is criminal, be he Frenchman, 
Belgian, or Englishman, who 
dares to defend himself or his 
country against German aggres- 
sion. 

And, strangely enough, the 
Germans find no difficulty in 
forcing their views of their 
own conduct upon the world. 
It seems that everybody is 
ready to forget the crimes of 
Germany, and to pass a kindly 
sponge over their blackest 
records. They themselves are 
resolute to attain oblivion for 
their sins, and it escapes their 
callous minds that without re- 
pentance there can be no for- 
giveness. Repent they will 
not. Forgiveness, they are 
sure, will be useful to them in 
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business. And in this cunning 
design of covering up ther 
outrages upon honour and the 
laws of war they have no diff. 
culty in finding accomplicg, 
Here and there, it is true, w 
find resolute Frenchmen who 
are still mindful of what th 
Germans did in the occupied 
territory. How should any 
Frenchman give a hand jp 
friendship to the miscreant 
who deported young girls from 
Lille? But neither England 
nor Belgium seems to have 
room any longer for resent 
ment. We all remember with 
how fine a delicacy our Foreign 
Secretary protected the poo 
dear Germans from the shame 
of being reminded by a film 
of what they did to Num 
Cavell. Sir Austen Chamber 
lain would not in the nobility 
of his soul look upon the offend- 
ing and offensive picture. He 
sent Mr T. P. O’Connor, that 
lifelong and devoted friend of 
England, to see that no assault 
was made publicly upon the 
conscience of Germany. It 
justice might be done upon 
those who, setting the truth 
upon the screen, had dared 
remind Germany of what wa 
at once a crime and a blunder. 
But far more than justice was 
done by our Government # 
Germany: a sponge must be 
passed over her misdeeds, evel 
by those who were yesterday 
her enemies. 

The scandal of Louvain # 
worse even than the scandal of 
Nurse Cavell. And yet either 
in fear or for the sake of pr 
dence, the Rector of the Univer 
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sity of Louvain has ordered 
to be expunged from the new 
library at Louvain, an inscrip- 
tim ordered by Cardinal 
Mercier, which reminded Bel- 
gium and the world that the 
old library was destroyed by 
la fureur teutonique. Naturally 
the outraged citizens of Lou- 
vain, who saw their treasures 
destroyed not as an act of war 
but as an act of savage wan- 
tonness, are indignant. And 
what do the Germans do in 
return for this clemency, which 
no doubt they accept as a 
proof of weakness? They dis- 
tribute, through their Fichte- 
Bund, libels upon the nation 
whose priests, women, and old 
men they massacred, and whose 
library they burned to the 
ground. Nor must they be 
reproved for their misdeeds. 
When next they go to war 
they will proclaim aloud their 
right to savagery. They will 
declare that what they did 
before was quickly excused, 
and they will claim to repeat 
where they will the brutal 
slaughter of Louvain, in which 
Belgium and England, by a 
purposed forgetfulness, make 
themselves accomplices. 


Sir Frank Dicksee, in pro- 
posing the toast “ Literature ”’ 
at the banquet of the Royal 
prec heedlessly set the 
hovel next to poetry in his 
esteem, because, as he said, 
“like poetry, it engaged the 
most vital of human attributes 
—the power to create.” What 
Sir Frank means by creation we 
do not know. But we would 
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not deprive the prose-writer 
who expresses a new thought 
or who invents a new style 
of the praise which belongs to 
“‘ creation,’ and reserve that 
word to those who devise plots 
or relate anecdotes. What 
would Sir Frank say if we re- 
torted that the only pictures 
which “engaged the power to 
create ’’ were those which told 
a story? Perhaps that is his 
opinion. If it be, he is in 
disagreement with all the mas- 
ters of his art. At any rate, 
there is no vital difference be- 
tween the craft of painting and 
the craft. of prose. Neither 
the one nor the other. must 
be judged by what it says, or 
by the story which it “‘ creates.” 
The supreme test of excellence 
is the skill with which the 
material of the art is handled 
—paint in pictorial art, words 
in the art of prose. And Sir 
Frank Dicksee is not content 
with his one rash statement. 
He would carry his dogmatism 
a step farther. ‘‘ Apart from 
poetry,” says he, “‘it seems to 
me that the rest of literature 
is but the raw material for 
the profoundly great novelist.” 
That is to say, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Robert Burton, Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Dr Johnson, 
Gibbon, Landor, and a hundred 
others are but “the raw ma- 
terial” for ‘the profoundly 
great novelist.” We are not 
told by the President of the 
Royal Academy where are the 
great novelists who made a 
proper use of this raw material. 
But we would point out one 
difficulty in Sir Frank’s argu- 
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ment. Before Richardson and 
Fielding, it may be said that 
in England, at any rate, there 
was no “ profoundly great novel- 
ist ” at all, which means that for 
some centuries the distinguished 
writers of prose produced their 
‘‘raw material’ to no purpose 
whatever. There were they, 
finished masters of their day, 
with no anecdotes ready to 
their hand, and therefore, in 
Sir Frank’s opinion, without 
the power to create, wasting 
their lives in the making of 
raw material, which there was 
none to use. A like sad fate 
overtook the inventors of Greek 
prose. Of what service were 
Herodotus and Thucydides and 
Plato—great artists all of them 
—to the literature of their 
land? We have piped to you, 
they might have complained, 
and you have not danced. We 
have given you plenty of ‘‘ raw 
material,’’ and you have not 
produced among you a single 
detective story. Perhaps this 
is not precisely what Sir Frank 
Dicksee means, but it is this 
which he seems to say, and in 
saying this he gravely mis- 
understands the purpose of 
prose. 

The truth is that it is in 
fiction last of all that the 
amateur of prose would look 
for the masterpieces of the 
art. Sir Frank might as wisely 
invite us to seek for the master- 
pieces of his own art solely 
among the pictures of the year. 
If your quest is for painted 
anecdotes, it is to the Royal 
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Academy you must go. Yq 
may gaily exercise your ep. 
osity, and wonder what th 
finely dressed ladies and gentle 
men are up to. It doesn} 
matter much, and would no 
doubt confuse the purpose of 
the painter. But we beliey 
that even the President him. 
self, who is a partisan of the 
anecdotic style, would regen} 
were his own definition of 
*“‘creativeness ’’ applied to the 
pictures of his own exhibi- 
tion. There is a story of 
Rodin which is pertinent to 
this question. “AS We, 
freshly returned from a visit 
to the Exhibition,” writes M 
Ojetti,' “‘ whispered the title 
—Despair, the Race to the 
Abyss, Genius, the Wave, the 
Voice—Rodin burst out laugh 
ing, raising his hands to the sky 


and then striking them on his 
knees, said, ‘but this is liters 


ture. Those are the invention 
of Mirbeau, of Geoffroy, of 
my literary friends, for. the 
exhibition. I model human 
bodies as well as I can. The 
rest does not concern me, ” 
Would Sir Frank Dicks 
deny Rodin in this other at 
of sculpture the power # 
create ? 

But if Sir Frank wishes # 
understand how English. prow 
grew into the material of a 
art, let him consult Sir Arthm 
Quiller-Couch’s anthology, ‘ The 
Oxford Book of English Prose, 
and he will see how little fiction 
has had to do with the develop 
ment of the art of prose, and 


—— 





1 « As They Seemed to Me,’ by Ugo Ojetti, p. 47. 
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how vastly superior is what 
Sir Frank calls “the raw 
material ’’ to what appears to 
him the sole “ created *’ thing. 
Nor is it for one other reason 
wise to put fiction too high in 
this competition of excellence. 
Fiction, in these modern days, 
is not always an art. It 
is far more often a money- 
making concern. There are 
best sellers and vast circula- 
tions. Novels are no longer 
designed to be possessions for 
all time. They are the pets 
of the circulating library, and 
their authors are content if 
they have a brisk and vigorous 
life for a month or two. 


There is no place in which 
Walter Biggar Blaikie better 
deserves to be recalled than in 
these pages. For, though he was 
a citizen of the Empire, he be- 
longed most intimately to Scot- 
land and to Edinburgh. Few 
men have combined more hap- 
pily a local with an imperial 
patriotism. He took a pride 
in what Scotsmen achieved all 
the world over, and the study 
of Scottish history was the 
passion of his life. Yet his 
death removes from England 
also @ craftsman and a writer 
Who will'not easily be forgotten. 
He was a printer—an artist 
printer Henley called him— 
who liked to remember that 
the revival of the craft in 
Great Britain owed not a little 
to his taste and skill. And 
it may be said that he never 
approached that which he 
proudly looked upon as an art 
M a merely commercial spirit. 
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He was happiest when he was 
devising pages and titles for 
the books of his friends. He 
remembered with the greatest 
pleasure Henley’s ‘Book of 
Verses,’ for instance, and the 
noble series of Tudor transla- 
tions, for they celebrated not 
only his own sense of design 
in the printed page, but an 
unbroken friendship which 
lasted many years with W. E. 
Henley. 

For ‘The Scots Observer,’ 
after ‘The National Observer,’ 
he had a peculiar affection. He 
it was who persuaded the 
original proprietors to invite 
Henley to Edinburgh as editor. 
There are still a few who re- 
member his sudden descent 
upon London, and the proposal, 
swiftly made and accepted, 
that Henley should return to 
Edinburgh, where he was al- 
ready a familiar figure, and 
revive or strengthen an old 
tradition—for it has never died 
out—of outspoken criticism and 
gallant experiment. And the 
years in which the ‘ Observer ’ 
was edited and printed in Edin- 
burgh, printed with an ele- 
gance which we shall find in 
no other review of its kind, 
were always remembered by 
Walter Blaikie as years of 
happiness, of a happiness which 
is still treasured by the few 
survivors who worked with 
Henley and with Blaikie in 
Thistle Street. When the ad- 
venture was continued in Lon- 
don, Walter Blaikie felt himself 
deprived not so much of a 
business as of a friendship, and 
with a sentiment wholly char- 

25 
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acteristic of him, preserved in 
a window of his office a wire 
blind carrying the legend The 
Scots Observer.’ 

Into all that he achieved— 
into his craft and into the 
literary enterprises which he 
encouraged — Walter Blaikie 
carried much of himself and 
all his own thoughts and en- 
thusiasms. We like most to 
picture him sitting in his little 
room in Thistle Street, where he 
wore the aspect of a smiling 
wizard. The ceiling was cov- 
ered by a pictured firmament 
in which he could study the 
stars ; for to astronomy, in the 
hope as he said in his whimsical 
fashion of arriving at astrology, 
he was devoted. And all the 
space which was not taken up 
by books was filled with astron- 
omical instruments. Had you 
seen a stuffed crocodile hanging 
from the roof you would not 
have been surprised. With all 
his interests, artistic, scientific, 
and scholarly, he was a man 
of affairs also, and for many 
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years grudged neither time nor 
money if only he might do g 
service to Edinburgh. Yet per. 
haps it is as a historian. that 
he will be best remembered, 
He was @ supreme authority 
upon Prince Charles Edward 
and his misfortunes, and his 
‘Origin of the Forty-five’ and 
other works are not likely to 
be superseded. He once told 
a friend that he could follow 
the movements of Prince 
Oharles through every hour 
that he spent in Scotland, and 
he added with an ironic smile 
that the more he knew about 
him the less he esteemed him, 
And now that his well-filled 
life has come to an end, his 
friends will treasure his memory, 
we believe, rather for what he 
was than for what he did: 
they will think of him as one 
staunch in friendship, quick in 
humour, as a man who had 
the rare gift of smiling at mis- 
fortune, and who did not take 
his most serious pursuits too 
seriously. 
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